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“The first shot that is fired in America separates the two countries.”—Lorp CuaTHamM. 





THE MINUTE-MAN. 


L 
NE hundred years ago, on the 19th of 
April, a handful of the yeomanry of | 
Massachusetts, hastily gathered together, | 
met a regiment of British regular troops in | 
Concord, fired upon them, put them to flight, | 
and drove them to their intrenchments at | 
Boston. It was the opening event of the 
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Revolutionary war, and may be ranked in 
history as one of the decisive conflicts of 
the world. 

Half a century after this bold and gallant 
affair, in 1825, the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment was laid in the centre of the village 
to commemorate the incident, and Edward 
Everett, in the freshness of his eloquence, 
delivered one of his splendid orations, which 
thrilled the heart of every patriot. On the 
expiration of the next decade, in 1836, a 
plain monument, with an inscription not to 
be surpassed in brevity and beauty, was 
erected on the west bank of the Concord 
River, at the historic spot where the old 
North Bridge crossed, where was 

‘Fired the shot heard round the world.” 


This is the inscription on the simple shaft 
standing over the spot where the first Brit- 
ish blood was shed in the cause of freedom 
on this continent: 


Tlere, 
on the 19th of April, 1775, 
was made 
the first forcible resistance 
to British aggression. 

On the opposite bank 
stood the American Militia. 
Here stood the Invading Army; 
and on this spot 
the first of the Enemy fell 
in the war of that Revolution 
which gave 
INDEPENDENOE 
to these United States. 


In gratitude to God 
and 
in the love of Freedom 
thie Monument 
was erected 
A.D. 1836, 

On the inauguration of this modest monn- 
ment the surviving children and grandchil- 
dren of the brave farmers who periled their 
lives on that memorable morning of 775 
gathered around this memorial of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and united their sweet 
and grateful voices in singing the following 
beautiful hymn: 
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On the 19th of April, a century after the 


ca thach) fore? Cra, 


| pendence in America. We all know the 


event thus immortalized by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in this epic song, the descendants 
of those “embattled farmers” meet again, 
not only around the “votive stone,” but 
around a representative figure of one of 
the gallant minute-men who stood by that 
rude bridge, and fired the shot which opened 
the Revolutionary war, separated the Ameri- 
can colonies from the mother country, and 
gave a free and independent nation to the 
world. 


Il. 


| spirit which animated the people from the 


seizure of Sir Edmund Andros in Boston, in 
1688, to the destruction of the tea in the 
harbor of that patriotic town in 1774. No 
one is ignorant of the efforts of Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, Patrick Henry, 
Charles Carroll, Alexander Hamilton, Paul 
Revere, and others, as Sons of Liberty, in 
clubs, in pamphlets, in newspapers, in pul- 
pits, in the streets, and in coffee-houses, to 
guide and prepare the people for the im- 
pending crisis. All the facts, from the be- 





ginning to the end, are fully and graphic- 


£ Such is an epitome of the Concord fight | ally detailed in school-books, as well as in 
: t and its consequences. But what led to the | more pretentious history. But the immedi- 
i collision in that town? What were the de- | ate cause of the march of the British troops 
A tails of that remarkable conflict ? |from Boston to Concord, and the particu- 
\ lars of their reception on the route and in 
. III. | that old town, seem to be necessary to en- 
it All the world is familiar with the causes | able the reader to comprehend the signiti- 
f which brought on the struggle for inde-| cance of the movement. 
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THE CONCORD FIGHT. 


IV. 


After a century 
of annoyances and 
oppressions heaped 
upon the colonists 
by the mother coun- 
try, the former were 
tinally aroused to 
the determination 
to vindicate their 
rights. One of the 
steps taken for this 
purpose was the 
meeting of a Conti- 
nental Congress in 
Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1774, where 
all distinctions be- 
tween Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, 
New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders 
were no more. “I 
am not a Virginian,” 
exclaimed Patrick 
Henry, “but an 
American!” Anoth- 
er step was the as- 
semblage in Con- 
cord, in October of 
the same year, of a 
Provincial Congress 
to provide ways and 
ineans to resist the 
tyranny of Parlia- 
ment, and, with this 
holy object in view, 
the purchase of mu- 
uitions of war was 
ordered and milita- 
ry organizations en- 
couraged, 
ifested in the Continental Congress and the 
practical measures of the Provincial Con- 
gress, the colonists prepared for a contest 
with one of the greatest military and naval 
powers of the world. 

Massachusetts was to receive the first 
shock of the conflict. Additional troops 
from England had arrived in Boston, to gar- 
rison that town and overawe its inhabit- 
ants and those of the surrounding country. 
There were in that town, early in 1775, ten 
regiments of the flower of the British army, 
under the command of Major-General Thom- 
as Gage, and this force was deemed sufficient 
by Parliament to subdue any rebellious spirit 
that might show itself in the thirteen colo- 
nies. It was believed, indeed, that the mor- 
al effect of such a force would be sufficient, 
and that there would be no further opposi- 
tion. But the colonists were not to be in- 
timidated. They made their preparations 
in spite of the threats of the mother coun- 
iry. Military stores were industriously col- 
lected, militia companies and minute-men 


OLD MONUMENT, LEE'S HILL IN THE BACKGROUND. 





So, with the spirit of union man- | were formed and hastily organized into reg- 


iments, and the inhabitants of the towns 
encompassing Boston were constantly on 
the watch for any movement of the British 
troops. Minute-men were always on the 
| alert, each with gun and powder-horn, at 
home, with the plow in the field, at church, 
or at town-meeting. 

Of the few places selected by the Provin- 
cial Congress as dépéts of military stores, 
| Concord was one. It was a shire town, and 
its inhabitants were patriotically alive to 
the vital interests of the country. It was 
considered necessary to have the cannon, 
ammunition, provisions, deposited at safe 
and convenient distances from Boston, to 
| enable the Americans, should an attempt be 
made to capture these stores, to have time- 
ly notice of the movement in order to avert 
the calamity. The watch over these mu- 


| nitions of war was constant and faithful. 
Sentinels were stationed at all points on the 
public roads and at the bridges to warn the 
country of approaching danger; and the 
Sons of Liberty in Boston were wide awake 
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to all suspicious movements of the British | and told us he would show us another road, called the 


military authorities. 

This was the state of affairs on the ad- 
journment of the Provincial Congress on 
the 15th of April, 1775, and thus Concord be- 
came a towy of great importance, 

Vv. 

No better place for military stores could 
have been selected. 
New England, in all the wars with the In- 
dians, in all the expeditions to distant points, 
to Nova Scotia, Canada, Cuba, or elsewhere, 


Concord always cheerfully furnished her | 


quota of men and her share of the sinews 
of war. In that town the love of freedom 
was ardent enough to be engraved on the 
tombstones which are still standing in her 
old-fashioned burying-grounds. There, in 
1773, the first emancipation proclamation 
was uttered over the remains of an honest 
African, John Jack, the opening lines of 
which tell the whole story of the American 
Revolution: 


“God wills us free; man wills us slaves; 
I will as God wills: God’s will be done.” 


There, in 1774, the Declaration of Rights 
was formulated. There, later in the same 
year, as already stated, the patriots of the 
province, headed by Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, met and deliberated on the 
dangers of the country. There, too, the 
cannon, the powder and ball, the provisions, 
gathered with great difficulty, were secret- 
ly stored in the barns, cellars, corn-houses, 
woods, and fields of the prominent men of 
the place. 

These preparations did not escape the vig- 
ilant attention of General Gage in Boston. 
Spies were frequently sent into the country 
to ascertain the quantity of stores, to gath- 
er facts in regard to the state of public feel- 
ing, and to obtain information of the roads 
and bridges. Two of these spies, Captain 
Brown and Ensign De Bernicre, of the Brit- 
ish army, visited Concord on the 20th of 
March, 1775, for this purpose. The ensign, 
in his narrative of the expedition, said: 

“The town of Concord lies between two hills that 
command it entirely. There is a river rans through 
it, with two bridges over it. In summer it is pretty 
dry. The town is large, and contains a church, jail, 
and coart-house ; but the houses are not close togeth- 
er, but in little groups. We were informed that they 
had fourteen pieces of cannon (ten iron and four 
brass) and two coehorns. They were mounted, but 
in so bad a manner that they could not elevate them 
more than they were, that is, they were fixed to one 
elevation ; their iron cannon they kept in a house in 
town; their brass they had concealed in some place 
behind the town in a wood. They also have a store 
of flour, fish, salt, rice, and a magazine of powder 
and cartridges. They fired their morning gun, and 
mounted a guard of ten men at night. We dined at 
the house of Daniel Bliss, a friend of government. 
They sent him word they should not let him go out 
of town alive that morning; however, we fold him if 
he would come with us, we would take care of him, 
as we were three, and all well armed. He consented, 








Lexington road. We set out, and of consequence left 


| the town on the contrary side of the river to what we 


entered it....A woman directed us to the house of Mr. 
Bliss. A little after, she came in crying, and told us 
they swore if she did not leave the town, they would 
tar and feather her for directing Tories on their road, 


These officers remarked to Bliss that the 
people would not tight; but he knew better, 


| and pointing to his brother, then passing in 
In all the troubles of | 


sight of the house, he replied, “ There goes a 
man who will fight you in blood up to yow 
knees!” 

Meanwhile the patriots of Concord were 
busy in manufacturing fire-arms, gun-car- 
riages, cartouch- boxes, holsters, belts, sad- 
dlery, saltpetre, oatmeal, wooden plates, 
spoons, and various other articles suitable 
for camp and field; and meanwhile, too, the 
militia and minute-men had frequent drills 
to perfect themselves for the approaching 
struggle. But the British did not give them 
much time for this necessary instruction in 
the art of war. 

It was important to the British that all 
these preparations should come to naught; 
that these stores should be destroyed; that 
those two patriots, Hancock and Adams, 
“whose offenses,” in the words of General 
Gage, “ were of too flagitious a nature to ad- 
mit of any consideration than that of con- 
dign punishment,” should be captured. It 
was vital to the interests of the crown that 
a blow should be struck that would crush 
the patriot cause effectively and forever. 

VI. 

What were the means adopted to accom- 
plish this great purpose ? 

There were, as we have said, ten regi- 
ments of British troops stationed in Boston. 
On Saturday, the 15th of April, 1775, a de- 
tachment of these troops, consisting of gren- 
adiers, light infantry, and marines, were 
taken off duty on pretense of learning a new 
military exercise, and encamped on Boston 
Common. About ten o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, the 18th, they were quietly embark- 
ed in boats and barges, and conveyed, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Francis 
Smith, of the Tenth Regiment, and Major 
John Pitcairn, of the marines, to Lechmere’s 
Point, East Cambridge, where they were 
landed. After having received a day’s ra- 
tions and thirty-six rounds of ammunition, 
these troops, numbering eight hundred to 
one thousand men, began their march, in 
silence and under cover of night, toward 
Concord. Officers had previously been sent 
out over the same road to reconnoitre the 
route, to intercept any messengers from the 
friends of freedom in Boston, to prevent the 
spread of any intelligence of this military 
enterprise, and, if possible, to surprise and 
sapture Hancock and Adams while en route 
from Concord. The main body of the troops 
were to proceed to that town and destroy 
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THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 


the stores there. The utmost secrecy was 
observed bysthe British in all their move- 
ments. 

But the designs of the enemy could not | 
be concealed from the vigilant Sons of Lib- | 
erty in Boston. In various ways they be- 
came known, and in various ways was the 
intelligence of the movement of the troops 
communicated with the interior. On the 
evening of the 18th of April the following | 
message was sent by express from the Com- 
mittee of Safety, then sitting in Cambridge, 
to the “ Hon. John Hancock, Esquire :” | 


Jes ner Mary boy Se village obra oat 
i oe Oe cane Soo Mea Ircge a i yee Kf 





OF PAUL REVERE. 


“Eight or nine officers of the king’s troops were 
seen just before night passing the road toward Lexing- ; 
ton in a musing, contemplative posture, and it was ag 

a 


suspected they were out on some evil design.” Bot 
Can 

4 

. , sey 

Longfellow has truthfully described one oa 


of the ways by which information of the 
departure of the troops across the Charles 
River, late in thé evening, was conveyed to 
the towns and villages in the country: 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere 


On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five. 
Hardly a man is now alive 
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Who remembers that day and year. 

He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal-light— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea— 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm.’” 


The embarkation of the troops for Lech- 
mere’s Point immediately became known to 
Warren and his alert associates through 
several channels. William Baker, of Hav- 
erhill, then twenty years old, lived with 
Mr. Hall, who resided in Cole’s Lane, after- 
ward Portland Street, and worked in his 
distillery. Many of the British soldiers 
were Hall’s customers. On the evening of 
the 18th of April a woman who quartered 
with the Forty-third Regiment went to the 
shop for some articles, and, being some- 
what intoxicated, unguardedly mentioned 
that some of the troops were going to Con- 
cord that night on a private expedition. 


Hall, acquainted with the fact of the stores | 


collected there, saw the urgency of advising 
General Warren of the proposed movement. 


EBENEZER DORR. 





a 
| Baker offered to convey the information, 
| although it was a hazardous undertaking 
|to pass the sentries without the counter- 
|sign. Warren being absent from home, 
Hall requested Baker to go to Adjutant 
Devens and notify him, in order to have the 
country prepared for the emergency. This 
| was accomplished, and after two efforts the 
adjutant privately left town, safely reached 
| Charlestown, and had Deacon Larkin’s fast 
horse ready for Paul Revere. Baker was 
repeatedly stopped by the sentinels, but as 
| the officers he wished to see lived on the 
way he usually went to the distillery, and 
as he was known to most of the sentries as 
a workman there, his excuses for being out 
;on Hall’s errands were accepted. With 
this and corroborative information, the sig- 
nal “two, if by sea,” was given; and mes- 
sengers were dispatched to arouse the yeo- 
manry to arms. Paul Revere left “the op- 
posite shore” between ten and eleven o’clock 
| that night, passed through Medford, awoke 
the captain of the minute-men there, and 
on his ride he thundered the news at every 
house on the way. 

| About the same hour Ebenezer Dorr 
started from Boston, and 
passed over the Neck and 
through Roxbury. Dorr 
was a leather-dresser ; he 
was mounted on a jog- 
ging old horse, with sad- 
dle-bags behind him, and 
a large flapped hat upon 
his head to resemble a 
countryman on a jour- 
ney, to be suspected at 
the time, and afterward 
mentioned in history, as a 
peddler. Colonel Josiah 
Waters, captain of the 
Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, fol- 
lowed on foot on the 
sidewalk a short distance 
from him,until he saw the 
brave messenger safely 
beyond all the sentinels. 
Waters had obtained his 
information of the expe- 
dition from an individ- 
ual named Jasper, an En- 
glishman, a gunsmith by 
trade, whose shop was 
in Hatter’s Square. He 
worked for the British, 
but sympathized with 
the patriots. It is related 
that a sergeant -majo1 
quartered in his family 
had confided to him the 
plans of the British so 
far as he knew them. 
Jasper repeated the facts 
to Waters, who in turn 


| 
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“THE REGULARS 


communicated them to the Committee of | 
Safety. 
VIL. 

Paul Revere arrived at the residence of 
the Rev. Jonas Clark, where Hancock and 
Adams were visiting, in Lexington, about 
midnight. Sergeant Monroe and eight men 
were on guard. Revere was refused ad- 
mittance, as the family did not wish to be 
disturbed by any noise. “ Noise!” exclaim- | 
ed he. “You'll have noise enough before 
long: the regulars are coming!” He re- 
quested to see Mr. Hancock. Mr. Clark 
said he must refuse to admit strangers at 
that time of night, but Hancock recognized 
Revere’s voice, and called out, ‘Come in, 
Revere; we are not afraid of you.” 

Ebenezer Dorr, in his flapped hat, made 
his appearance soon after, with the annexed 
dispatch from General Warren: | 

“A large body of the king’s troops (supposed to be a | 
brigade of about 1200 to 1500) were embarked in boats 
from Boston, and gone over to land on Lechmere’s 
Point (so called) in Cambridge ; and that it was shrewd- 
ly suspected that they were ordered to seize and de- 


stroy the stores belonging to the colony deposited at | 
Concord.” 


Hancock immediately gave the alarm, | 
and the village church-bell pealed forth its 
warning notes; and long before the dawn | 
of the 19th one hundred and thirty or forty | 
inhabitants of that town and neighborhood | 
had collected on the common. Among the 
excited patriots was Jonathan Harrington, | 
the fifer. About one o’clock his mother 
roused him from his sleep. “Jonathan, you | 


— 
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must get up; the regulars are coming; 
something must be done!” Hancock was 
full of resolution and activity. Adams was 
calm and placid and happy. Hancock oc- 
cupied much of his time in cleaning his gun 
and sword, and putting his accoutrements in 
order, with the determination to act with 
the militia. It was with difficulty that he 
was dissuaded from this purpose. Adams 
clapped him on the shoulder, and said, 


| “ Hancock, this is not our business; we be- 


long to the cabinet.” It was nearly the 
break of day before he was persuaded not 
to throw himself into the hands of the ene- 
my. It was made manifest that one of the 
objects of the expedition was the capture 
of Adams and himself. Indeed, the inquiries 
on the road of the officers who had preceded 
the main body of the enemy satisfied him 
of this fact. They were anxious to find 
“Clark’s tavern,” as they called the Rev. 
Mr. Clark’s house, where the two patriots 
were visiting, with Mrs. Thomas Hancock, 
an aunt, and Miss Dorothy Quincy, the 
fiancée of John Hancock. 


“Smooth square forehead, with uprolled hair, 
Lips that lover has never kissed, 
Taper fingers and slender waist, 
Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade— 
So they painted the little maid. 

* * * * . 
Hold up the canvas full in view: 
Look! there's a rent the light shines through, 
Dark with a century's fringe of dust— 
That was a redcoat’s rapier thrust. 
Such is the tale the lady old, 
Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told.” 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE BRITISH ATTACK AT LEXINGTON, 


To insure the safety of these rebel states- 
men they were conducted to the house of 
James Reed, in Burlington, a small neigh- 
boring town, and it was while on their way 
thither that Adams, on hearing the volleys 
of fire-arms of the British, and beholding the 
rising sun, exclaimed to Hancock, “ Oh, what 
a glorious morning is this!” 


VITL. 

The militia and citizens who had gather- 
ed on the common on the first alarm remain- 
ed till three and four o’clock. They had 
sent out scouts to ascertain where the ene- 
my were, but a reconnoitring party of the 
regulars had captured them. Every one on 
the road was taken and detained and close- 
ly questioned. The British were inquisitive 
as to bridges, guards, and military stores at 
Concord. Simon Winship was compelled to 
march with the troops till within a quarter 
of a mile of the church, where they halted 
to load and prime. All authentic news was 
thus kept from the provincials, and it was 
considered safe to dismiss the militia for a 
short time. Some went to their homes near 
the common, and some to Buckman’s Tavern. 


But at last Thaddeus Bowman, who had es- | 


caped the enemy, arrived with tidings of 
the rapid approach of the redcoats. About 
half past four o’clock alarm-guns were fired, 
and drums beat to arms to recall the mili- 
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tia. Fifty to sixty armed men were on the 
common, with thirty or forty unarmed spec- 
tators, when the British arrived in sight. 
Immediately on the appearance of the en- 
emy, Captain Parker, the commander of the 
militia company, ordered his men to disperse 
and not to fire. It was deemed useless and 
reckless to make a stand against such over- 
whelming numbers; but the boldness of the 
Americans appearing in arms exasperated 
the British officers, and they rapidly ad- 
vanced. One of them was heard to say, 
“Damn them, we will have them!” The 
enemy shouted and cheered and rushed fu- 
riously toward the provincials. Colonel 
Smith, Major Pitcairn, and another officer 
rode forward, and when within five or six 
rods of the militia, one of them cried out, 
“Ye villains, ye rebels, disperse! damn you, 
disperse!” Major Pitcairn said, “ Lay down 
your arms, damn you! why don’t you lay 
down your arms?” and immediately dis- 
charged a pistol toward the few men before 
him, as they were retreating. Colonel Smith, 
then within a few yards of some of the pro- 
vincials, brandished his sword and gave the 
order in a loud voice, “ Fire! by God, fire!” 
The order was instantly obeyed, and a brisk 
fire was continued by the regulars as long 
as any of the half a hundred provincials 
were within range. Eight Americans were 
| killed, and ten wounded. This was the re- 
sult of this cowardly attack, and it was sim- 
ply a cold-blooded massacre. 

Mrs. Hancock and Miss Quincy remained 
at the residence of Mr. Clark after the de- 
parture of Adams and Hancock, and witness- 
ed the brutal attack of the British. One of 
their bullets whizzed by Mrs. Hancock’s head 
as she was looking out of the door, and be- 
came imbedded in a barn near by. ‘ What’s 
that?” she exclaimed, and immediately re- 
tired out of range. Miss Quincy was at a 
chamber window, a spectator to the tragical 
scene, the particulars of which she related, 
nearly half a century afterward, to General 
| William H. Sumner. 
| On the march from Boston the sound of 

the alarm-bells and alarm-guns that came 
| across the fields on the still air of that night 
from the different towns within ear-distance 
of Colonel Smith’s route had admonished 
him of the necessity of prompt action. 
| Those sounds were premonitions that his 
march was to be over a dangerous and rough 
|road. While en route for Concord, therefore, 
'he dispatched an express to Boston to ap- 
prise General Gage of the state of affairs, 
| and urged immediate reinforcements. 


| 1x. 

| 

| While these exciting scenes were being 
| enacted, the two patriot messengers, Revere 
and Dorr, alert and active, had proceeded 
on their important errand to arouse the in- 
habitants of Lincoln and Concord, They 
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left Clark’s house between twelve and one 
o'clock in the morning, and were on their 
way, when they were overtaken a short dis- 
tance beyond the town by Dr. Samuel Pres- 
cott, of Concord, who had spent the previous 
evening at the house of his intended father- 
in-law. He was hastening home with the 
news of the coming of the British. The 
three rode on in company, giving the alarm 
at every house. When near the Lincoln 
line they were surprised by the reconnoi- 
tring party of the enemy previously men- 
tioned. Revere and Dorr were immediate- 
ly captured. Very fortunately for Concord, 
Prescott escaped, after he had the reins of 
his bridle cut, by jumping his horse over a 
wall and taking a circuitous route through 
Lincoln. Mounted on a fleet animal, he 
safely reached Concord. 

The British officers closely interrogated 
Revere and Dorr. In reply Revere said, 
“Gentlemen, you have missed your aim.” 
“What aim?” asked one of the officers. “I 
came out,” replied Revere, “an hour after 
your troops left Boston. If I had not known 
that messengers had been sent to give in- 
formation to the country, and have had time 
to carry it fifty miles, I would have ven- 
tured one shot from you before I would have 
suffered you to stop me.” This intelligence 
startled the officers. On hearing distant 
bells, a scout, whom they had previously 
saptured on the road, exclaimed, “ The bells 
are ringing; the towns are alarmed: you 
are all dead men.” They thereupon held 
a hurried consultation, and started toward 
Boston. When within a hundred rods of 
the meeting-house in Lexington, about two 
o’clock in the morning, they took Revere’s 





horse, cut the girths and bridles of the oth- 
ers, parted with their prisoners, and pro- 
ceeded at full speed toward Boston, and 
joined the main body of the troops on the 
road. 

On his way through Lincoln the intrepid 
Prescott gave the alarm there, which en- 
abled the minute-men of that town, under 
Captain William Smith and Lieutenant Sam- 
uel Hoar, and the militia, under Captain 
Samuel Farrar, “a man of great energy of 
character and strength of mind,” to arrive 
in Concord and report for duty almost as 
soon as the men of Concord were on the 
common, 

x. 

The British remained about twenty min- 
utes in Lexington. No time was to be 
thrown away, in Colonel Smith’s view of 
the situation. They re-commenced their 
march for Concord very seon after sunrise. 
They proceeded along the six or seven miles 
of read unmolested, disturbed only by the 
ominous sound of church-bells and signal- 
guns that fell upon their ears from the sur- 
rounding country as they advanced toward 
their destination. 

XI. 

Concord, meanwhile, had been aroused 
from her slumbers by the gallant Prescott. 
The guard on duty at the court-house was 
Amos Melven. On hearing the exciting 
news, he discharged his gun and rang out 
the town bell loud and clear. This was be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the morning. 
The Committee of Vigilance, the guard, the 
minute-men, the militia, the citizens gener- 
ally, old and young, immediately began to 
assemble. The first man that made his ap- 
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pearance was the Rev. William Emerson, 
armed with his gun. This patriotic prompt- 
ness of the pastor produced such an impres- 
sion on the faithful sentinel that in naming 
his two boys, born after that event, he had 
one christened Emerson and the other Will- 
iam Melven. 

No one was asleep in Concord at three 
o'clock. All were astir, and wide awake to 
the approaching danger. The village bell 
and the alarm-guns aroused Major John 
Buttrick, who lived half a mile, as the bee 
flies, across the river. He prepared for the 
emergency at once, called his son John, a 
lad of sixteen years and a fifer in Captain | 

| 
| 


Brown’s company of minute-men. “John, | 
the bell’s a-ringing; jump up, load your pis- | 
tols, take your fife; we'll start immediately 
for the village.” They were there shortly 
after two o’clock. It was bright moon- 
light, which enabled every one to move 
with celerity, and act with promptness and 
Vigor. 


The neighboring towns were to be noti- 
fied of the coming crisis. Special messen- 
gers, Abel Prescott and William Parkman | 
among them, were sent forth on this mis- | 
sion. Samuel Prescott, without stopping to 
rest, started for Acton, where he notified | 
Colonel Francis Faulkner, who immediately 
fired three guns, the preconcerted signal for 
an alarm, and at daylight the men of that | 
town were in motion, with Orderly-Sergeant | 
Seth Brooks at their head, till joined by Da-| 
vis and Hayward. Major Buttrick request- | 
ed Reuben Brown to proceed to Lexington, 
obtain what information he could, and re- 
turn immediately. Another messenger was 
sent to Watertown on a similar errand. 
Brown reached Lexington just before the 


Americans were fired upon, but returned | 
without the result of that sanguinary out- | 
rage. “Did the British fire bullets?” asked | 
“T do not know,” answer- | 
Many | 


Major Buttrick. 
ed Brown, “but think it probable.” 
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THF OLD YPINE-TREE FLAG, 


believed they fired blank cartridges mere] 
to intimidate the people, as it was the gen- 
eral opinion that the only object of the ex- 
pedition was the destruction of the colonia] 
stores. 

The Committee of Vigilance and the mil- 
itia officers had been engaged on the pre- 
ceeding day in removing some of the stores 
to Sudbury and other towns, in accordance 
with instructions from the Provincial Com- 
mittee of Safety, in consequence of the 
alarming rumors that had reached them. 
On the return of Brown from Lexington, 
orders were given for the safety of the re- 
mainder. This occupied the attention of 
Colonel James Barrett and a large number 
of citizens the early part of the morning. 
Colonel Barrett was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Stores, and commander of the militia in 
Concord. Cannon and ammunition were 
carried to Stow. Some was covered with 
hay, straw, and litter of all sorts. Stores 
were sent to Acton and other towns, and 
quantities were concealed in private dwell- 
ings and in the woods. All 
were changed about. 

The road from Boston to 
Concord entered the town 
from the southeast along a 
ridge which commenced on 
the right one mile below the 
village, rose abruptly from 
thirty to fifty feet above the 
road, and terminated at the 
northeasterly part of the com- 
mon. The top was plain, and 
commanded a view of the vil- 
lage and vicinity. About mid- 
way on this hill, in the rear of 
Reuben Brown’s house, a lib- 
erty-pole had been erected, on 
which the flag of freedom, the 
old Pine-tree Flag, was first 
unfurled. Over this road the 
British were to enter Concord, 
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and all eyes and thoughts were therefore 
strained in that direction. 


XII. 

Minute-men were stationed as guards at 
the North and South bridges, at a point be- 
low Mrs. Jonathan Heywood’s, on the Lin- 
coln road, and in the centre of the town. 
Lieutenant Jonathan Farrar, son of Sergeant 
Farrar, who was taken prisoner and died at 
Fort Miller in 1758, was commander of the 
euard. In case of alarm, it was agreed to 
meet at Amos Wright’s tavern, a building 
still in existence, and standing close by the 
immemorial town pump. Near the dawn of 
day a party of the company of minute-men 
commanded by Captain David Brown pa- 
raded on the common, but were dismissed 
to meet again at the tap of the drum. Soon 
after the militia and minute-men of other 
companies were provided with ammunition 
at the court-house. They then marched be- 
yond the village, and in sight of the Bos- 
ton road. 
men of the minute company from Lincoln. 
One hundred armed men in all had thus as- 
sembled in Concord to receive eight hundred 
to a thousand of the veteran soldiers of En- 
gland on their approach from Boston! But 
reinforcements were on the road; the slo- 
gan was in the air; the surrounding villages 
were in arms. 

XIII. 

It was a few minutes before seven o’ciock 
when the British were discovered marching 
toward town. ‘Phe morning was a lovely 


There they were joined by a few | 
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one. The previous winter had been an 
uncommonly mild winter. Spring opened 
| warmly, and the farmers of the country had 
| already commenced their field operations. 
Fruit trees were in blossom, and the grass 
and grain had grown sufficiently high to 
| wave with the wind. The sun shone with 
| peculiar splendor, and the morning was a 
glorious one. One small band of Americans, 
| consisting of Concord, Acton, and Lincoln 
| men, under the command of Captain George 
Minot, had taken their stand on the hill 
| near the liberty-pole. “No sooner had our 
|men,” said William Emerson, “ gained it, 
| when they were met by the companies that 
had been sent out to meet the troops,” who 
| reported that the enemy were nearly upon 
them, and that the Americans must retire. 
| The glittering bayonets of the king’s troops 
| were then seen as they marched up to the 
bend of the road at John Beaton’s—a novel, 
| imposing, alarming sight to the squad of 
| militia collected there to meet this invading 
force. With such overwhelming numbers 
| in sight, the Americans fell back, and took a 
| new position upon an eminence on the same 
ridge, about eighty rods in the rear, where 
|the men “formed into two battalions.” 
They did not abandon the liberty-pole till 
| the British light-infantry, who came over 
the hill as flanking parties, had arrived with- 
in a few rods’ distance. But scarcely had 
the Americans formed in their new position 
| when they saw “the British troops at the 
| distance of a quarter of a mile, advancing 
| with the greatest celerity.” 








“ LET US STAND OUR GROUND.” 
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THE PROVINOIALS ON PUNKATASSET. 


What was to be done? 

Some advised that they should face the 
enemy there, and abide the consequences. 
Of this opinion was William Emerson, the 
beloved pastor of the town. “ Let us stand 
our ground,” said he. “If we die, let us die 
here!” Some one spoke to Colonel Eleazer 
Brooks, of Lincoln, and said, “Let us go 
down and meet them at once. Now is our 
time.” “No!” emphatically replied Brooks. 
“It will not do for us to begin the war.” | 
This view of the situation prevailed. 

XIV. | 

There was yet no organization of any sort 
with the Americans. There were scarcely 
men enough to organize; but Major But- 
trick saw the necessity of this as the num- 
bers increased, and he went to Lieutenant 
Joseph Hosmer, then in command of one of 
the companies, and requested him to act as 
adjutant. “My company will be left alone 
if I do,” he said. “It must be so, then,” 
replied Buttrick ; “ you must go.” Hosmer 
became adjutant, and an organization was 
commenced. 

While these movements were being made, 
Colonel Barrett, who had been incessantly 
at work in securing the stores, rode up. 
Individuals were continually arriving with 
all sorts of reports of the enemy. Some 
asserted that the British had killed sever- 
al of the militia at Lexington. Others 
atiirmed the contrary. In the hurly-burly 
of the time it was impossible to obtain 
accurate information so necessary for their 





guidance. In this uncertainty, Colonel Bar- 
rett addressed a few firm and impressive 
words to the men, and charged them not | 


to fire a shot unless the British first fired 
upon them. Seeing that the enemy had 
entered the village a few rods distant, Col- 
onel Barrett ordered the Americans to take 
a new position, and await increase of num- 
bers. They thereupon proceeded over the 
North Bridge, and marched, not yet over 
one hundred and fifty in all, to Punkatas- 
set’ Hill, about a mile north of the meeting- 
house. Colonel Barrett accompanied the 
men as far as the bridge, and thence rode 
home to give directions respecting the pub- 
lic stores at his house. 

While on Punkatasset, smoke was seen 
rising from the centre of the town, when 
Major Buttrick said to those around him, 
“Men, if you will follow me, we will go 
now and see what they are about.” But 
the smoke subsiding, the Americans remain- 
ed on the hill, constantly receiving acces- 
sions to their number in ones, twos, and 
threes, each man eager to take his share in 
the common danger. 

Men were stationed on the several roads 
leading into Concord, to direct the reinforce- 
ments to the rendezvous; volunteers hast- 
ened forward. Minute-men and militia, the 
former under Captain Jonathan Wilson, and 
the latter commanded by Captain John 
Moore, arrived from Bedford. Numbers 
came in from Chelmsford, Carlisle, Little- 
ton, Westford, Billerica, Stow, and elsewhere. 
Those from Billerica came with Captain Sol- 
omon Pollard. Some came by the roads, 
and some across the fields. Thus strength- 
ened, this devoted band marched down from 
Punkatasset to the high land in front of 
Major Buttrick’s house, where the British 
on guard at the North Bridge and the vil- 
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MAJOR BUTTRICK’S HOUSE. 


lage were in sight before them. On their 
arrival at the cross-road, they were met by 
the Acton minute-men, Captain Isaac Davis. 
This company, about forty in number, came 
by the Strawberry Hill road till they reach- 
ed the rear of Colonel Barrett’s residence. 
They halted there for a short time to ob- 
serve the movements of the detachment of 
the enemy searching the house. Then, part- 
ly by a cross-road and partly over the fields 
north of Barrett’s Mills, they marched with 
a quick step, the fife and drum playing The 
White Cockade, in nearly a straight course 
to the Widow Brown’s Tavern. Thence 
they took the north road to the high land, 
where they met Major Buttrick and his men. 
Captain Davis, a gunsmith by trade, a Har- 
ry of the Wynd, was a fine, handsome man, 
about thirty years of age, brave, patriotic, 
and beloved. 3 

On leaving Acton, an hour after sunrise, 


Captain Davis said, “I have a right to go| 


to Concord on the king’s highway, and I in- 
tend to go if I have to meet all the British 
troops in Boston.” To his wife, as if he had 
a premonition of his fate, he said, “Hannah, 
take good care of the children.” On his 
arrival at the scene of action, about nine 
o'clock, he proceeded at once to Adjutant 


Hosmer, and, with the fire of battle in his | 
eye, and big drops of perspiration rolling | 
down his manly face from his hurried march, | 


reported his company ready for duty. His 


men took their position to the right of the | 


other minute-men and to the left of the Con- 
cord companies. 
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XV. 
Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish troops marched inte 
the village. Six com- 
panies entered on the 
ridge of the hill to dis- 
perse the minute-men 
near the liberty-pole. 
The grenadiers and 
marines came up the 
main road and halted 
onthe common. Hay- 
ing taken possession 
of the Old Burying- 
ground Hill, the offi- 
cers made that a post 
of observation. With 
their field-glasses they 
had the whole town in 
view. They saw that 
the Americans were in- 
creasing in strength. 
It therefore became 
urgent with the Brit- 
ish to promptly seize 
the North and South 
bridges, to prevent, if 
possible, the entrance 
of provincials from 
the neighboring towns. 
Accordingly, while Colonel Smith remained 
in the centre of the village, he detached 
six companies of light-infantry, numbering 
about three hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Captain Lawrence Parsons, to take 
possession of the North Bridge, the only en- 
trance to the town in that direction, and 
| proceed thence to the places where military 
| stores were secreted, Ensign De Bernicre, 
| the spy, to act as his guide. On their ar- 
| rival at the bridge, three of the companies, 
| commanded by Captain Lawrie, remained on 
|guard. One of these, under Lieutenant Ed- 
| ward Thornton Gould, guarded the bridge, 
| while the others, of the Fourth and Tenth 
| regiments, fell back to the hill in front of 
the Old Manse and near the bridge. They 
| were, for a time, scattered about in that 
| vicinity, visiting the houses for food and 
| drink, which were freely given them. 
| Captain Parsons, with the other three 
companies, proceeded to Colonel Barrett’s, 
|one mile and a half distant, to the north- 
west, to destroy the stores there. They 
reached his house about eight o’clock, and 
just after Colonel Barrett had left on his re- 
turn tothe rendezvous. Captain Parsons said 
to Mrs. Barrett, “Our orders are to search 
your house and your brother’s from top to 
| bottom.” She was requested to provide the 
soldiers with refreshments. One of the ser- 
geants demanded spirit, but it was refused, 
and the commanding officer forbade its use, 
as it would render the men unfit for duty, 
| for, said he, “ We shall have bloody work 
| to-day: we have killed men in Lexington.” 
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RESIDENCK OF OOLONEL BARRETT. 


Mrs. Barrett was offered compensation for 
the refreshments, but she refused to take 
any, remarking, “We are commanded to 
feed our enemies.” They threw some money 
into her lap, which she finally retained, say- 
ing, “This is the price of blood.” She was 
assured of good treatment, and that private 
property would be respected. Some musket- 
balls, cartridges, and flints had been con- 
cealed in casks in the attic, and covered 
with feathers. They were not discovered. 
Several cannon had been buried in the field 
in the rear of the house, and the field freshly 
plowed. Sothey were saved. The soldiers 
took fifty dollars in money from one of the 
rooms, although the officers had forced money 
on Mrs. Barrett for food and drink. On see- | 
ing Stephen, a son of Colonel Barrett, who | 
had just entered the house, an officer de- | 
manded his name. “Barrett,” said he. 
“Then you are a rebel;” and taking hold of 
him, said, “ You must go to Boston with us, 
and be sent to England for trial.” He was, 
however, released when Mrs. Barrett ex- 
claimed, “ He is my son, and not the master 
of the house.” It was the intention to take 
Colonel Barrett a prisoner, as he was consid- 
ered one of the prominent rebels of the prov- 
ince. Another son, James Barrett, Jun., was 
at the house, but being lame and inactive at 
the time, he was not molested. The sol- 
diers had collected a few gun-carriages in 
a pile to burn. These were placed danger- 
ously near the barn. Observing this, Mrs. 
Barrett reminded the officers of their prom- 
ise not to injure private property. They 
promptly ordered the articles to be carried 
into the road, where they were consumed. 
Shortly after they were startled by the sig- 
nal-guns at the bridge, and the troops im- 
mediately retreated toward the village. 
While the enemy were at Colonel Barrett’s, 
and just before their retreat, two companies, 








one of militia and one of minute-men, from 


Sudbury, arrived within sight of the house. 
These were under the command of Captains 
Aaron Haynes and John Nixon; Jonathan 
Rice was a lieutenant in one of the com- 
panies. They were accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ezekiel How. Nixon was 
subsequently a general in the Continental 
army. On the arrival of these patriots 
within half a mile of the South Bridge, they 
were informed by Stephen Barrett, station- 
ed there, that they were to proceed to the 
North Bridge. To reach that point they 
had to pass Colonel Barrett’s house. No- 
ticing the British there, they halted, and 
Colonel How exclaimed, “If any blood has 
been shed, not one of the rascals shall es- 
‘ape ;” and, disguising himself, he rode on 
to ascertain the truth, and talked with the 
British officers. Stephen Barrett, who came 
along with the Sudbury men, on entering 
the house of his father was confronted as 
we have described. The Sudbury militia 


| and minute-men followed in the rear of the 


British, and joined in the general pursuit 
from Concord to Charlestown. 

With one of these companies was Deacon 
Josiah Haynes, eighty years of age. He 
was urgent to attack the British at the 
South Bridge, dislodge them, and march into 
the village by that route. Such was the 
spirit that every where prevailed among the 
people at that time. This aged patriot pur- 
sued the enemy with ardor as far as Lexing- 
ton, and was killed there by a musket-ball. 

On the way to town the British stopped 
for a few minutes at Widow Brown’s Tavern, 
and three or four officers went in for some 
drink. Some was taken out to the soldiers 
on the road. The officers offered to pay for 
what they had, but Mrs. Brown declined all 
compensation. After a brief tarry, almost 
in sight of the scene of action, they resumed 
their march to the bridge, wholly ignorant 
of what had occurred there. 
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XVL 

Immediately after Captain Parsons start- 
ed on the above expedition, Captain Mun- 
day Pole, of the Tenth Regiment, with one 
hundred men, was ordered to take possession 
of the South Bridge, and destroy such public | 
provincial property as he could find in that 
vicinity. Mrs. Joseph Hosmer, in looking out 
of one of her eastern windows about seven 
o'clock that morning, saw the approach of 


the soldiers soon after they left the com- | 


mon, by the glistening of their bayonets in | 
the bright sunlight. On their arrival at | 
the bridge, Captain Pole stationed a guard | 
there, and a detachment on Lee’s Hill as a| 
corps of observation, while the remainder | 
of his command visited the houses in that | 
locality for refreshments, and to search for | 
the stores. They were furnished with milk, | 
potatoes, meat, and bread for breakfast. | 
They entered the house of Ephraim Wood 
to take him prisoner. He was an active | 
patriot, and held the office of town-clerk. | 
Energetically engaged in the important 
work of the morning in assisting to secure 
the public stores, he was fortunately not at 
home. In searching Amos Wood’s house | 
the officers were quite liberal, and gave a 
guinea to each of the women present, to 
compensate them for the trouble and an- 
noyance in‘icted upon them! One room 
was fastened, and an officer politely asked 
Mrs. Wood, “Are there not some women 
locked up there?” With quick wit, she 
gave an evasive answer, which led the offi- 
cer to believe such was the case, for he im- 


EBENEZER HUBBARD'S MOUSE, 
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| mediately said, “I forbid any one entering 
| this room.” 


Thus a large quantity of mili 
tary stores concealed therein remained un- 


| molested. 


This detachment were also startled by 
the signal-guns at the North Bridge, and 
immediately recrossed the river. They re- 
moved the planks of the bridge to render it 
impassable, and hastened back to the centre 
of the town. 

XVII. 

While these operations were going on at 
the outskirts of the town, Colonel Smith and 
Major Piteairn were not idle in the village. 
There the grenadiers and marines broke 
open sixty barrels of flour, disabled two 
twenty-four-pounders, destroyed their car- 
riages, their wheels and limbers, sixteen 
wheels for brass three-pounders, two car- 
riages with limbers for two four-pounders, 
and a few barrels of wooden trenchers and 
spoons. They threw into the mill-pond and 
into wells about five hundred pounds of ball. 
The liberty-pole on the hill was cut down 
and burned. According to Shattuck they 
set fire to the venerable court-house and 
town-hall, the quaintly shaped vane on 
which bore the date of 1673; but the build- 
ing and vane were saved, and the latter is 
still blown about by the winds near the spot 
where it has been the weather guide for 
centuries. But tradition states that 
the building was fired by an indignant pa- 
triot, in retaliation for the destruction of 
some of the military stores of the province ; 
and the tongs which carried the firebrand 
into the building are 
said to be still in ex- 
istence in Maine, in 
the possession of a 
descendant of the 
patriotic incendiary. 


Mrs. Martha Moul- 
ton, over eighty 
years of age, and 
Betty Hartshorne, 
who _ lived near 
where the Middle- 


sex Hotel stands to- 
day, became alarm- 
ed, hastened to the 
soldiers, and said, 
“The top of the 
house is filled with 
powder: if you don’t 
put out the fire, 
you'll all be killed.” 
Several of the gren- 
adiers thereupon ex- 
tinguished the fire, 
and they worked 
with some alacrity. 

The day was full 
of scenes and inci- 
dents of audacity 
and patriotism. 
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Captain Timothy Wheeler 
had the care of a large quan- 
tity of tlour belonging to the 
province, which, with a few 
sacks of his own, was stored 
in his barn. This he preserved 
by a little “innocent evasion.” 
When the troops appeared, he, 
with affected simplicity, was 
vlad to see them, and offered 
them bread-and-cheese and ci- 
der. After partaking of his 
hospitality they went to this 
corn-house, and were about to 
break in the door, when he re- 
quested them to desist. “If 
you will wait a minute, I will 
open it for you.” On entering 
the building he said, “Gentle- JONES'S TAVEEN. 
men, lam a miller. I improve 
those mills yonder, by which I get my living, | market for it.” After a moment’s reflection 
and every gill of this flour,” putting his hand | the officer said, “ Well, I believe you are a 
on a sack really his own, “I raised and man- | pretty honest old chap. You don’t look as 
ufactured on my own farm, and it is all my | if you could do any body much hurt, and we 
ywn. This is my store-house. I keep my | won’t meddle with you.” * 
flour here until such time as I can make a | The soldiers then visited Ebenezer Hub- 
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bard’s place, next to Wheeler’s. They dis- 

covered a quantity of flour in a malt-house 

near the spot now covered by the Orthodox 

Church. They beat off the boards of one 

end of the building, and seized the sixty 

barrels already mentioned, which they rolled 

out into the road, and some of them into the | 
mill-pond. Some of the flour was scattered 

over the road, making it appear as if there | 
had been a slight fall of snow. 


their private dwellings, insulting and threat- 
ening their fellow-townsmen, and burning 
and destroying their public stores. They 
were increasing in numbers on the hill near 
the North Bridge. Several hundred had 
assembled there, and affairs wore a serious 
and threatening aspect. 

There were a regiment of militia and a 
regiment of minute-men, imperfectly organ- 
ized, in the vicinity of Concord. There were 


Another scene occurred at the tavern of | also two small companies of horse, one in 


Captain Ephraim Jones. This was situated 
on the land which the residence of Mr. R. | 
N. Rice now ornaments, near the Public Li- 
brary. Henry Gardner, the Province Treas- | 
urer, had boarded there during the session | 
of the Provincial Congress, and had left in | 
Jones’s custody a chest containing some im- | 
portant papers and some money. In an ac- 
cidental collision Jones had knocked Major 
Pitcairn down, and was placed under a guard 
of five men for his carelessness! While thus 
a prisoner, his house was searched, and the 
soldiers went to the chamber where Gard- | 
ner’s chest was deposited. Hannah Burns, | 
who lived with the family, met them at the 
door, and insisted that it was her apartment, | 
and contained her property. After consid- | 
erable conversation they left her, and the | 
chamber was not touched. Needing re- 
freshments, Captain Jones was released, | 
that he might attend at the bar, but he} 
declared that not a soldier should have a 
thing without paying forit. But might was | 
right there as elsewhere over the world. 

While in the village the British seized | 
and abused several citizens, aged men, who | 
were not armed, some in mere wantonness. 
Among them was Deacon Thomas Barrett, a | 
brother of Colonel Barrett. In his building | 
there was a gun factory, carried on by his | 
son, Samuel Barrett. The deacon was a| 
man noted for his piety and for the mild- | 
ness of his manners. Not terrified by the | 
scenes around him, he protested against the 
violence of the soldiers, and alluded to the | 
unkind treatment of the colonies by the | 
mother country. When they threatened to | 
kill him as a rebel, he calmly said, “You | 


Concord and one in Sudbury, but the mem- 
bers were on duty on that day with the foot 
companies. The officers of the minute com- 
panies had no commissions. They derived 
their authority solely by the votes of their 
comrades in arms. They had no combined 
military organization. In the emergency 
like that on the 19th of April, aid and com- 
fort were accepted as they came. Of the 
few hundred men that were engaged in the 
opening fight of the Revolution, two hun- 
dred belonged to Concord. They were vol- 
unteers, and no full list of their names has 
ever appeared. About one hundred names 
were collected, and we annex the roll of 
those we have been able to gather here and 
there in our researches, 

Names or Conoorp Men. at THE Fient at Nortu 
Bripee. 

Benjamin Prescott. 


Ephraim Potter. 
David Brown. 


James Barrett. 
John Buttrick. 
John Buttrick, Jun. 


Reuben Brown. 
Josiah Brown. 
Purchase Brown. 
Benjamin Clark. 
Abel Davis. 
Thaddeus Davis. 
John Eastabrook. 
Benjamin Hosmer, 
Elijah Hosmer. 
Ebenezer Hardy. 
Joseph Merriam. 
Charles Miles. 
James Russell. 
David Wheeler. 
Thomas Davis, Jun. 
Amos Melven. 
John White. 
Francis Wheeler. 
Andrew Conant. 


William Parkman. 
William Emerson. 
Ephraim Wood, Jun. 
James Cogswell. 
John Cuming. 
Jonathan Farrar. 
George Minot. 
Jonathan Harris. 
Nathan Barrett. 
Joseph Hosmer. 
William Mercer. 
John Robbins. 
Jonas Brown. 
Zachariah Brown. 
Joseph Hayward. 
Thaddeus Blood. 
Joseph Butler. 
John Barrett. 
Ephraim Wood. 


Among those early on the field from the 


need not take that trouble, for I am old, and | neighboring towns was Lieutenant-Colonel 


will soon die of myself.” Touched a little 
by this remark, they said, “ Well, old daddy, 
you may go in peace.” 

The historically famous and profane Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, afterward killed at Bunker 
Hill, called for a glass of brandy at Wright’s 
Tavern, and, while stirring it with his fin- 
ger, remarked, “I mean to stir the damned 
Yankee blood as I stir this, before night!” 
The Yankee blood, it subsequently appear- 
ed, was never more stirred than it was dur- 
ing the whole of that immortal day. 


XVIII. 


The Americans were not inactive while 
the British were thus engaged in searching 


John Robinson, of Westford, of the regi- 
ment of minute-men commanded by the 
brave Colonel William Prescott. He was 
accompanied by the Rev. Joseph Thaxter, 
| Captain Joshua Parker, and private Oliver 
Hildreth. Mr. Thaxter had been preaching 
at Westford as a candidate. On the first 
tidings of danger he hastened to Concord, 
armed with a brace of pistols, and was in 
| front to receive the first fire of the enemy ; 
| and he and William Emerson, the pastor of 
Concord, were the first chaplains of the Rev- 
olation. 

Major Abijah Pierce, of Lincoln, who had 
| just been elected colonel of a regiment of 
minute-men, came with only a walking-cane, 
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and had to wait to obtain a gun by capture | 
from the enemy. In a few hours he was 
armed and equipped, and ready for active 
duty. Officers as well as men were armed 
with muskets in this initial engagement. 
Acting Adjutant Hosmer, with character- 
istic energy, formed the Americans as they 
arrived on the hill near the bridge, wester- 
ly of the residence of the late Stedman 
Buttrick. This field was about fifty rods 
from the river. The minute companies were 
placed on the right, and the militia compa- 
nies on the left, facing the bridge. They 
were formed in two lines, and while in po- 
sition John Buttrick, the young fifer, count- 
ed the front line, and stated that there were 
250 men. This made the force of Americans 
at nine o’clock in the morning about 500. 
While these preparations were being 
made, to show the contiguity of the oppos- 
ing parties, a minute-man of Lincoln, named 
James Nichols, an Englishman, who was 
represented as “a droll fellow and a fine 
singer,” said, “If any of you will hold my 
gun, I will go down and talk to them.” 
Some one took his gun, and he went down 
alone to the British soldiers at the bridge, 
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and conversed with them for several min- 
utes. On his return he said he was going 
home. Afterward he enlisted and joined the 
Americans on Dorchester Heights, whence 
he deserted to the enemy. 


XIX. 


On the highest point of land where the | 
Americans had assembled, the chief ofticers 
and citizens of Concord, with a few from 
the adjoining towns, held a council of war. 
There was an animated consultation on that 
historic spot. There Colonels Barrett, Rob- 
inson, Pierce, and Brooks, Major Buttrick, 
Captains Davis, Brown, Miles, Barrett, and 
Smith, citizens William Parkman, Ephraim 
Wood, and others, met and consulted on the 
course they would pursue. These patriots, 
requiring even more moral than physical 
courage to meet the regulars, armed with 
the power of a strong government, did not 
long hesitate. Indeed, the aggressions of 
the enemy soon provoked them to a decis- 
ion. While these deliberations were ab- 
sorbing their attention, the British were 
ruthlessly burning gun-carriages, wheels, 
the liberty-pole, and other spoils in the vil- 
lage, the smoke from which rose in a cloud 
over the common, and was plainly to be 
seen by those on the hill. It appeared as 
if the enemy had already set fire to the town. 
The sight sent a thrill of indignation through 
the ranks of the militia and minute-men 
gathered there. In the midst of the excite- 
ment the energetic Hosmer exclaimed, “They 
have set the village on fire! Will you let 
them burn it down?” With this danger in 
view, and urged by the bold and emphatic 





expressions of Major Buttrick and Captain 
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Davis, they immediately “resolved to march 
to the middle of the town to defend their 
homes, or die in the attempt.” 

Although the British force at the bridge 
was not over 150 to 200 men, there were 
more than 500 in the village, a distance of 
half a mile, 100 more under Captain Pole, 
only a mile further, and the three compa- 
nies under Captain Parsons, expected to re- 
turn at any moment from Colonel Barrett’s. 
The British could concentrate over 800 men 
within half an hour after the first gun was 
fired. The Americans numbered 500, and, 
in a military point of view, were merely an 
“armed mob,” suddenly called together for 
self-protection. The British were well-or- 
ganized, well-disciplined, experienced sol- 
diers—veterans, indeed, accustomed to war 
in all its rigor, and sustained in whatever 
they did by a great nation. But in face of 
all this array, was there a doubt in the ranks 
of the Americans? In the excitement of 
the hour Captain Smith, of Lincoln, full of 
patriotic impulses, volunteered to dislodge 
the enemy at the bridge with his single 
company. Smith had led his men to the 
field on the first alarm, and leaving his horse 
at Wright’s Tavern in the village, took his 
position on the hill and joined in the coun- 
cil. Captain Davis, of Acton, animated with 
the same feelings, exclaimed, “I haven’t a 
man that’s afraid to go.” This was the 


| spirit shown by the provincials, and it was 
| decisive. 


It was arranged that in the for- 
ward movement Captain Davis, as command- 
er of the first company of minute-men, should 
take the right, which he did in a gallant 
manner. It was thought best that the min- 
ute-men should have the advanced position, 
because many of them had bayonets, and it 
was deemed best to be prepared for a charge 
and close fighting. 


xx. 


The crisis had come. The council broke 
up, the officers took their respective posi- 
tions, as well as circumstances would per- 
mit, and Colonel Barrett gave the order to 
march to “the bridge and pass the same, 
but not to fire on the king’s troops unless 
they were fired upon.” They wheeled from 
the right, Luther Blanchard and John But- 
trick, the young fifers, playing The White 
Cockade, advanced to the scene of action, and 
placed themselves in an exposed position 
on the rough, narrow highway. Approach- 
ing the road leading from Captain David 
Brown’s house to the bridge, the Acton 
minute-men, under Davis, passed in front, 
and marched toward the bridge. In files of 
two abreast the Concord minute-men, un- 
der Brown, pushed forward, and came next 
in position. These companies were follow- 
ed by those of Captains Miles and Barrett. 
The former marched to the battle-field “ with 
the same seriousness and acknowledgment 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING TUE CONCORD FIGHT, 


of: God which he always felt on going to | 
church.” The Acton militia company, under 
Lieutenant Simon Hunt, followed the Con- 
cord minute-men. Those from Lincoln and 
Bedford fell in under the direction of Col- | 
onel Barrett, who continued on horseback in | 
the rear, giving orders to the volunteers as | 
they came in from the other towns. It is 
impossible to state the precise position of | 
all the Americans as they advanced. The 
lower road, leading to the bridge, was nar- | 
row and subject to inundations, and a wall 
had been built with large stones, on the up- 
per side, in which posts were placed for a | 
railing, to enable foot passengers to pass 
over when the river overflowed the road. | 
It can be imagined that this was not a fa- | 
vorable place for the formation of many | 
men in battle array, even if they had been | 
drilled soldiers. 

Major Buttrick took command of the 
Americans in the forward movement. He 
was accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robinson. Major Buttrick requested Col- 
onel Robinson to act as his superior, as he 
was his senior in years and in rank, but Col- 
onel Robinson modestly declined, and said | 
he would go as a volunteer aid. “In the 
left hand they held their fusees trailed,” and 
marched with Captain Davis and his men. 
Major Buttrick thus led this small band of 
patriots in double file to the scene of blood. 


XXL 

The British, somewhat scattered in small 
groups on the bridge and on the west bank | 
of the river, noticing the advance of the 
Americans, immediately formed and crossed 
to the east bank, taking up some of the 
planks of the bridge as they passed over. 
The soldiers under Captain Lawrie, who had 
previously retired to the hill, moved forward 
and joined their companions on the right 





bank of the river. The attempt of the Brit- 
ish to dismantle the bridge attracted the at- 
tention of Major Buttrick as the Americans 
were advancing, “two and two, and turning 
the corner of the cross-road.” He remon- 
strated against the act in a loud and em- 
phatic tone, and ordered his men to march 
in a quick step. Thereupon the enemy de- 
sisted from the destruction. They became 


| alarmed at the menacing movement of the 


Americans; and it may have occurred to 
them at the time that whatever obstruc- 
tions were placed in the way of the Ameri- 
sans would jeopard the safety of Captain 
Parsons’s detachment. 

It was, according to Captain David Brown, 
“between nine and ten of the clock in the 
forenoon.” The British fired two or three 
guns in quick succession. These were pre- 
concerted signal-guns for the distant de- 
tachments of the enemy to return at once. 
When the Americans arrived within ten or 
fifteen rods of the bridge, 2nd were rapidly 
moving forward, one of the regulars, a 
sharp-shooter, stepped from the ranks and 
discharged his musket, manifestly aimed at 
Major Buttrick or Colonel Robinson, the ball 
from which, passing under the arm of the 
latter, slightly wounded Luther Blanchard, 
the fifer of the Acton company, in the side, 
and Jonas Brown, one of the Concord min- 
ute-men. This gun was immediately fol- 
lowed by a volley, which instantly killed 


| Captain Isaac Davis and private Abner Hos- 


mer, of Acton, a ball passing through the 
heart of the former, and another through the 
head of the latter, and slightly wounding 
Ezekiel Davis, a brother of Captain Davis, 
a bail passing through his hat and graz- 
ing his head. When he saw that his fifer 
was wounded, Captain Davis impulsively 
stepped to the wall by the road, and was in 
the act of sighting his gun, when he was 
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hit by the enemy’s shot. He sprang two or 


three feet in the air, fell on the north side | 


of the wall, and expired without uttering 
a word. Joshua Brooks, of Lincoln, was 
struck with a ball that cut through his hat 
and drew blood on his forehead. It appear- 
ed as if he had been cut with a knife; and 
“T concluded,” said Private Baker, “that 
the British were firing jackknives.” 

Major Buttrick, then in front of Captain 
Brown’s company, instantly jumped from 
the ground, and partly turning to his men, 
impetuously exclaimed, “ Fire, fellow - sol- 
diers! for God’s sake, fire!” discharging his 
own gun at the same moment. Captain 
Brown, who never before nor after used a 
profane word, exclaimed, “God damn them, 
they are firing balls! Fire, men, fire!” drew 
up his own musket, deliberately aimed, and 
fired. One of the dead British soldiers, bur- 
ied near the old monument, was believed to 
have been the result of that shot. Major 
Buttrick’s order ran along the line of militia 
and minute-men, the word “ Fire!” “ Fire!” 
came from a hundred lips, and a general dis- 
charge instantly followed from the Ameri- 
cans. They fired as they stood, and over 
each other’s heads. The fusillade contin- 
ued for a few minutes only, when the Brit- 
ish broke and fled in great alarm and con- 
fusion. Noah Parkhurst, one of the Lincoln 
men, said to one of his comrades, “ Now the 
war has begun, and no one knows when it 
will end!” 


] XXII. 
| The fire of the Americans was destructive. 
Two British soldiers were instantly killed. 
| Five officers, Lieutenants Gould, Hall, Sun- 
| derland, and Kelly, and a sergeant and six 
privates, were reported to have been wound- 
ed at the same time. It has never been 
accurately ascertained how many privates 
suffered in this engagement. More than a 
dozen had their wounds dressed in the vil- 
lage by Drs. Minot and Cumings, and, of 
course, there were surgeons with the expe- 
ditionary force. Many of the troops were 
covered with blood as they passed the houses 
on their retreat to the village, and were seen 
in this condition from the windows. The 
sudden flight of such veteran soldiers show- 
ed that the fire of the Americans must have 
been very severe. Lieuténant Hall was 
taken prisoner on the road, and died the 
next day. His remains were delivered to 
General Gage. Lieutenant Gould was also 
captured, and committed to the kind care of 
the Rev. Edward Brooks, of Medford. Money 
was Gould’s hope and guide, for he offered 
$10,000 for his liberty. On the 28th of May 
he was exchanged for Josiah Breed, of Lynn, 
who was wounded in the afternoon of that 
day. Lieutenant James Potter, of the ma- 
rines, was also a prisoner, and confined for 
some time at Reuben Brown’s. The black- 
handled and brass-hilted sword of one of 
these officers is now in the curious bric-a- 
brac collection of antiques in the rooms of. 
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Charles E. Davis, an enthu- | 
siastic archwologist in Con- | 
cord. On the hilt the charac- 
ters X° RG' Ce VI. N° 10 are 
engraved, 

Two or three of the pris- ! 
oners were confined in Con- | 
cord jail. Sergeant Cooper, | 
one of the party who assisted | 
in the search of Colonel Bar- | 
rett’s house, and one of the 
prisoners, subsequently mar- 
ried a woman who lived with 
Dr. Cuming. Another, Sam- 
uel Lee, who afterward lived 
in Concord, always asserted 
that he was the first British 
soldier captured in that town. 
The jail was close by Jones’s 
Tavern, and a sketch of the 
building was drawn by Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was captured off Boston 
by a French privateer, and 
confined in it in 1777, till ex- 
sworD oaPTURED changed for Ethan Allen. 

soak 19, 177d. The two soldiers killed at 
the bridge were left on the 

ground where they fell, and afterward bur- 
ied by Zachariah Brown and Thomas Davis, | 
Jun., and the spot marked by two rude 
stones to point out “the place where the | 











tirst British blood was shed in a contest 


Of the wounded Americaus there is only 
this additional incident to relate. On fee]- 
ing that he had been hit, Blanchard went, 


| after the action, to the house of Humphrey 


Barrett, where Mrs. Barrett, on examining 
the wound with a mother’s solicitude, re- 
marked, “A little more, and you'd been 
killed.” “Yes,” said Blanchard, “and a lit- 
tle more, and t’wouldn’t have touched me 
at all,” and then immediately rejoined his 


| company. 


Several of the minute-men were detailed 
to couvey the bodies of Davis and Hosmer to 
the house of Major Buttrick, whence they 
were taken that afternoon to Acton. 

On the retreat of the enemy most of the 
Americans crossed the bridge in pursuit. 
Many, including the Concord minute-men 
and the Acton minute-men, the latter under 
the.command of Lieutenant John Hayward 
after the fall of Davis, went to the eminence 
in the rear of Elisha Jones’s house, now the 
residence of John 8. Keyes, Esq., and stood 
behind a wall forty rods or more from where 
the retreating British were joined by a re- 
inforcement from the village. One of the 
bullets ‘fired by the enemy during the re- 
treat passed through the shed of Jones’s 
house. The shed and bullet-hole have 
been carefully preserved by the present 
owner of the place, and they continue to 


| be an object of patriotic attraction to the 


many pilgrims who annually visit the scene 


which resulted in a revolution the might- | of the fight. 


iest in its consequences in the annals of | 
mankind;” and the stones have remained | 
there to this day. One of the wounded sol- | 
diers, John Bateman, died, and was buried 
at the end of the ridge on the common. 


The result of the affair at the North 
Bridge, in figures, was as follows: 


Killed, Wounded. Total. 
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MALT OF TROOPS NEAR ELISHA JONES'S HOUSE. 


XXII. 

What was the effect of this repulse on the 
British ? 

The fire of the Americans astonished and 
undeceived them. It was wholly unexpect- 
ed, for they did not believe the colonists 
would fight. They did not recover from the 
shock it gave them, and they continued their 
retreat to the hill on the north side of the 
village, on the edge of the common, notwith- 
standing the reinforcement of grenadiers 
pushed forward by Colonel Smith to their 
relief. They reached the main body about 
the time Captain Pole and his detachment 
arrived. Shortly after, and in the midst of 
the utmost confusion and excitement, Cap- 
tain Parsons reached the bridge from Colonel 
Barrett's. 
bodies of their comrades on the bank of the 


“ran with great speed” to the centre of the 
town. “Their conduct was observed by the 
Rev. Mr. Emerson and his family, who had 
witnessed the whole tragical scene from the 
windows of his house near the battle- 
ground.” It has been asserted that if the 
Americans had not become somewhat con- 


tused and scattered by the occurrences that | 
had just taken place, this detachment of the | 


enemy would have been captured; but it is 
as probable that the Americans did not wigh 
to run the risk of having the village burned 
in retaliation. And what could they have 
done with so many prisoners ? 


XXIV. 


This short and sharp action changed the 
position of affairs in Concord. The British 
had held possession of the town from seven 
o'clock in the morning. With the first shot 


| tal to his entire command. 


| placed. 
river, they were seized with a panic, and | 


'coln, had left at Wright’s Tavern. 


marches and counter-marches, discovered 
great fickleness and inconstancy of mind, 
sometimes advancing, sometimes retreating 
to their former posts.” It has been sup- 
posed that Colonel Smith was in hopes that 
the reinforcements he had sent for would 
join him at Concord. But whatever were 
his expectations, his delay nearly proved fa- 
It was finally de- 
cided to retreat to Boston. It became clear 
to Colonel Smith that his only safety was 
in the immediate evacuation of Concord. 
The British thereupon arranged for the care 
of the wounded, and hastily collected their 


| material together for the retrograde move- 


ment. One of the officers, in his hurry- 


| scurry, left his gold watch at Dr. Minot’s, 
When his soldiers saw the dead | 


where several of the wounded had been 
It was found by an old black serv- 
ant, who, with honest simplicity, called out, 
“ Hollo, Sir, you have left your watch.” 

The British, in order to carry off some of 
their disabled officers, confiscated a chaise 
belonging to Reuben Brown, and another 
owned by John Beaton. These stolen ve- 
hicles were furnished with bedding taken 
from the neighboring houses. They also ap- 
propriated several horses, and among them 
was the animal that Captain Smith, of Lin- 
One of 
the chaises was subsequently recaptured by 
Lieutenant Hayward and returned to its 
owner, and the following advertisement, 
which appeared in the Essex Gazette of the 
10th of August, 1775, tells us about one of 
the horses, and describes the stolen bedding: 


“Lieut. Joseph Hayward, of Concord, gives Notice 
that on the 19th of April last, in the Fight, he took 
from the Regulars in Menotomy a Horse and Chaise. 





The Chaise was owned by Mr. Reuben Brown, of Con- 
cord. What remains in his hands is a mouse-colored 
Horse, near 13 hands high, old, poor, and dull; a good 
— Quilt, Tammy on both sides; a good Camlet Rid- 

ing-hood, brown color; one Pillow; and a piece of 
| Bed-Tick. The owner may have them by telling the 
marks and paying the Charge of this Advertisement,” 


the Americans had assumed the offensive. 

It is believed that by half past ten o’clock | 
the British had their entire force concen- 
trated in the village. “For half an hour,” 
said William Emerson, “the enemy, by their 
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Other interesting incidents occurred to- | British, fearfully telling on their morale, and 
ward the close of the occupation of Concord. | terribly effective and destructive. On ar- 
About eleven o’clock several of the British | riving at Merriam’s Corner, the end of the 
soldiers stationed near Reuben Brown’s fired | ridge, at the junction of the Bedford and 
at Abel Prescott as he was riding home from | Boston roads, the retreating enemy were 
Sudbury. Although wounded in his side, | met hy the Americans who had crossed over 
he managed to reach Mrs. Jonathan Hey-| the Great Fields or Meadows from the Nort) 
wood’s house, where his wound was hastily | Bridge, and the minute-men who had jusi 
dressed by Mrs. Heywood and her son Abiel, arrived from Reading, under the command 
a lad then, but subsequently a prominent of Major John Brooks, afterward Governor 
physician in Concord. On the approach of | of Massachusetts. These patriots were on 
the soldiers, Mrs. Heywood and her son gath- | their way to Concord when the ball open 
ered all the family silver and threw it into; ed. When the alarm reached Reading, the 
the well, and then sought a place of greater | Rev. Edmund Foster ran directly to Major 
safety. Prescott ran up stairs and conceal- | Brooks, and asked, “ Are you going to Con- 
ed himself in a cask in a dark place behind | cord, and when?” “Immediately,” was the 
one of those enormous chimneys which half | reply. With the militia company of Read- 
filled every house in those days. He heard | ing, under Captain Bachelder, they started. 
the redcoats uttering bitter threats, as they | They left their horses in Bedford, and march- 
unsuccessfully searched for him. In their} ed to Merriam’s Corner, and arrived there 
disappointment they smashed the windows | shortly before the British flanking parties 
of the house. Abel was a brother of Samuel | came over the hill. There they united with 
Prescott, who brought the first news of the | the men fresh from the fight, flushed with 
British early in the morning, and they were | excitement and the smoke of battle. Gen- 
a pair of noble brothers. | eral Ebenezer Bridge, of Chelmsford, with a 
few men from Bedford, was also there ; and 
XXV. Colonel William Thompson, with a company 
The British left the village at twelve | of militia from Billerica, added their strength 
o'clock. They retreated in the same order} to the others. There was also a company 
as they entered, the infantry on the ridge | from East Sudbury in time for the second 
of the hill on their left, and the grenadiers | conflict. On came the enemy down the road 
and marines on the road, but with more nu-| and over the hill, and a sharp and serious 
merous flanking parties, and thrown out fur- | engagement was fought there. It was thus 
ther from the main body. They evidently | described by Foster: 
felt that the return on the home stretch was 
to be a hazardous one, and Colonel Smith | , “Before we came to Merriam’s Hill we discovered 
3 : one the enemy’s flank guard of about eighty or a hundred 
acted with caution. The whole country had | men, who, on the retreat from Concord, kept the 
been aroused, and it seemed as if “men came | height of the land, the main body being in the road. 
down from the clouds.” The British troops and the Americans at that time 
After the first conflict there was no mili-| Were equally distant from Merriam's Corner. About 
: : twenty rods short of that place the Americans made a 
tary order with the Americans. They be-| halt. ‘The British marched down the hill with a very 
came almost at one blow an independent | slow but steady step, without music, or a word being 
people. On the pursuit each man was his i — could on pe a Riana ae ae ghee 
own general, chose his own time, his own nd bellied & cused weldge suit the cotter, teany faced 
position, and his own mode of attack. This 


about suddenly and fired a volley of musketry upon us. 
was a new style of fighting to most of the! They overshot, and no one to my knowledge was in- 
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jured by the fire. The fire was immediately returned | 
by the Americans, and two British soldiers fell dead at 

a little distance from each other in the road near the | 
brook. Several of the officers were wounded, inclad- | 
ing Ensign Lester.” | 


There was another spirited aftair on Har- | 
dy’s Hill, a short distance beyond, where 
one of the Sudbury companies, Captain Cud- | 
worth, came up and vigorously attacked the | 
enemy. Colonel John Ford, of Chelmsford, | 
was also conspicuous in this fight. He had | 
been a ranger in the French wars, and knew | 
how to handle his rifle. 

There was also a severe action below the 
well-known tavern with the quaint swing- 
ing sign of those days, with a picture of an | 
Indian on one side and of King George on 
the othér, afterward known as the Brooks 
Tavern, with the effigy of King George 
changed to that of General Washington. | 
Foster described this conflict as a very se- | 
vere one to the British. There was “a 
wood at a distance which appeared to lie on 
or near the road where the enemy must pass. | 
Many leaped over the walls and ran for that | 
wood.” They “arrived just in time to meet | 
the enemy. There was on the opposite side 
of the road a young growth of wood filled 
with Americans. The enemy were now com- 
pletely between two fires, renewed and brisk- 
ly keptup. They ordered out a flank guard 
on the left to dislodge the Americans from 
their posts behind the trees, but they only 
became better marks to be shot at.” One 
side of this road was in Concord and the 
other in Lincoln. The result of this action 
was that eight of the British were killed, 
and were buried the next day in the Lin- 
coln burying-ground. One from his dress 
was supposed to have been an officer. Some 
were killed in the woods, and some near a 
barn on the Concord side of the road. Of 
the Americans three were killed—Captain 
Jonathan Wilson, of Bedford, Nathaniel Wy- 
man, of Billerica, and David Thompson, of 
Woburn. Over the grave of the latter, 
where it is mentioned that he was “slain at 
the Concord battle,” is this epitaph : 

“ Here, passenger, confined, reduced to dust, 
Lies what was once Religion, wise and just; 
The cause he engaged did animate him high, 
Namely, Religion and dear Liberty. 

Steady and warm in Liberties’ defense, 
True to his Country, loyal to his Prince; 
Though in his breast a thirst of glory fired, 
Courageous in his Country’s cause expired. 


Although he’s gone, his name embalmed shall be, 
And had in everlasting Memory.” 


The British had reached the limits of 
Concord, where the Concord Fight, pure and 
simple, ceased, and where the conflict as- 
sumed the proportions of a revolution, 
which rolled on for the next seven years, 
with Concord men in nearly every battle, 
till the struggle ended at Yorktown in Peace 
and Independence. 

The total number of killed, wounded, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SIGN—BROOKS TAVERN. 


prisoners in the several fights and skirmish- 
es in Concord was as follows: 


Killed. Wounded. Prisoners. 
Americans. ........... Gi aie [Pie 
BN Winn siconiescsss< A 0055, HAR atone ae 


The number of wounded on the British 
side is an approximation only. There were 
probably twice as many as these figures in- 
dicate. 

XXVIL. 

Over the remainder of the road the Brit- 
ish “ were driven before the Americans like 
sheep,” and had to “run the gantlet.” It 

yas a race for life with them. The high- 
way was lined with Americans, whose ac- 
curate aim generally produced the desired 
result. They were accustomed, as individ- 
uals, to the handling of guns; they were 
sharp-shooters; they had been taught from 
early youth to hit an Indian, or a wolf, or a 
wild-cat, or a partridge, at sight; they could 
hit higher game when necessity and patri- 
otism forced it upon them. They made up 
in courage and accurate shooting what they 
lacked in military organization and disci- 
pline. Most of them were without car- 
tridges and cartridge-boxes; they had to 
rely upon muskets and powder-horns. With 
their military drill, the British could, per- 
haps, load and fire more rapidly than the 
Americans, but not with the same execu- 
tion, as the British soldiers fired from the 
breast and not from the shoulder. With 
this experience as marksmen, the Americans 
intercepted the enemy at every point and 
at every turn on the highway. Shots were 
fired from behind every house, barn, wall, 
fence, tree, and corner. After firing from 
one position the Americans would fali back, 
run forward across the fields, and repeat the 
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maneuyre at a lower point on the road. 
Their knowledge of the country gave them 
this immense advantage, while the British 
were compelled to keep together on the 
highway, which made the retreat a more 
disastrous one to them, Any one can imag- 


ine how terribly they suffered in all these | 


engagements, ambuscades, and skirmishes 
on that bright and glorious day for America. 


Several of the enemy were killed near Viles’s | 


Tavern. Colonel Smith was wounded in the 
leg at Fiske’s Hill, and Major Pitcairn hit in 
the arm and unhorsed there. His charger, 
a fine animal, ran over the fields, riderless, 
till captured by an American, and, with 
the accoutrements, was subsequently sold 
at auction in Concord. Captain Nathan 


Barrett bought the holsters and pistols, | 


marked with Pitcairn’s name, and gave 
them to General Israel Putnam. 


Among the tragic incidents on that long | 


line of battle was one between James Hay- 
ward, of Acton, and a British soldier at the 
foot of this hill. 
rear of a house for a draught of water, was 
seen by a Briton, who had gone into the 
building for plunder. The Briton went to 
the door to cut Hayward off as he passed 
the corner. Hayward’s eye caught sight of 
the regular the moment he opened the door; 
they leveled their guns and fired at the same 
instant, the Briton remarking, “You are a 
dead man.” “And so are you,” said Hay- 
ward. The British soldier was instantly 
killed. Hayward was mortally wounded, 
the ball of his antagonist passing through 
his powder-horn, driving the splinters into 
his body. He lingered eight hours, and in 
the midst of his sufferings exclaimed, “I am 
happy to die in defense of the rights of my 
country.” 

On the run down the hill an old fellow 
was alarmed at the sight, and he soon cre- 
ated a sensation in an unexpected quarter. 
Shortly after the British left Lexington for 
Concord a note from John Hancock was re- 
ceived at Mr. Clark’s, stating where he and 
Adams were located, and requesting Mrs. 
Hancock and Miss Quincy to come to them 
in their carriage, and bring the fine salmon 
that had been sent to them fordinner. The 
ladies went over to Burlington with the fish. 
They had it nicely cooked, and were on the 
point of sitting down to enjoy it, when this 
frightened and excited countryman rushed 
in, exclaiming, “The British are coming! the 
British are coming! My wife’s in etarnity 
now.” Hancock and Adams, supposing that 
the British were upon them, slipped out of 
the house and passed over a by-road into a 
swamp, and thence to the residence of Mrs. 
Thomas Jones, where they remained conceal- 
ed till the alarm and danger were over. 


On his return to Lexington—indeed, before | 


he had fairly got out of Lincoln—Colonel 
Smith was met by the militia of Lexington, 


Hayward, on going to the | 





the men who had been so barbarously treat- 
ed by his troops nine or ten hours previous- 
ly. It was now their opportunity to retali- 
late, and it was improved. Captain Parker 
| and his men, smarting under the tragical 
affair of the morning, were there, and gave 
the enemy a warm reception; but, while the 
British suffered severely, three more of Park- 
er’s company were killed and one wounded 
in the encounter. But there was now a 
brief lull in the storm that had raged around 
|the British from the North Bridge to this 
| point; there was a brief respite for the worn- 
/out and demoralized redcoats. The rein- 
| forcements which Colonel Smith had so ur- 
,gently demanded early in the morning had 
made their appearance. 


XXVILI. 
| About nine o’clock in the morning a bri- 
gade of eleven hundred men, with two field- 
pieces and a provision train, marched out of 
Boston to the relief of their suffering com- 
rades in Concord. They were under the 
command of Lord Hugh Perey. They reach- 
ed Lexington about two o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, and entered that town to.the music 
of Yankee Doodle. Percy placed his cannon 
on two hills, one on each side of the road, 
near Munroe’s Tavern, and checked for half 
an hour the eager pursuit of the Americans. 
This movement, and the presence of such a 
large reinforcement of regular troops, saved 
Colonel Smith’s regiment from annihilation. 
It was well known before the arrival of Per- 
cy that if Colonel Smith could have found 
any one in authority to whom he could have 
handed his sword, he would have surrender- 
ed his entire command to have prevented 
further slaughter. This respite was his res- 
cue. According to Stedman, who accompa- 
nied Percy, when Smith’s distressed soldiers 
reached the hollow square formed by the 
fresh troops for their reception, “they were 
obliged to lie down upon the ground, their 
tongues hanging out of their mouths like 
those of dogs after a chase.” 
When the two field-pieces opened fire 
upon the Americans, it staggered many of 
them, as they were unaccustomed to such 
‘warfare. The plunging fire from the bluffs 
| produced a stunning effect on them. Jona- 
than Harris, one of the Concord minute-men, 
‘said that the crashing of the balls through 
the woods, the falling branches, startled 
him, and for a moment induced him to think 
that there was no place like home, and that 
the sharp sound of the cannonade was fear- 
fully full of panic; but they soon became 
| used to the noise, and were again prepared 
to follow and harass the British on their 
stampede down the road after the brief rest 
| given to Smith’s exhausted soldiers. 
Quite a number of Americans who had 

pursued the enemy as far as Lexington were 
compelled to return home for want of am- 
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munition. They had _ fired 
their powder-horns and bul- 
let pouches empty. The case 
of Hayward, who had the en- 
counter with the Briton, was 
that of many others—“ of a 
pound of powder which he 
had taken with him, nearly 
the whole was fired away, and 
but two or three of the forty 
bullets with which he had 
started remained. This fact 
shows the extraordinary se- 
verity of the pursuit.” 

Meanwhile the Pritish burn- 
ed several houses, barns, and 
shops in Lexington, and many 
“dwelling-houses were abused, 
defaced, battered, shattered, 
and almost ruined.” Others 
were set on fire in Cambridge 
and along the road-side, and 
would have been destroyed 
had not the close pursuit of 
the Americans prevented such 
a catastrophe. The unarmed, 
the aged, and the infirm, who 
were unable to flee, were bay- 
oneted and murdered in sev- 
eral instances in their habita- 
tions. Even “women in ehild- 
bed, with their helpless babes 
in their arms, did not escape 
the horrid alternative of be- 
ing either cruelly murdered 
in their beds, burned in their 
houses, or turned into the 
streets to perish with cold, 
nakedness, and distress.” GRAVE OF COLONEL JOHN BUTTRICK. 

With the aid of Perey’s bri- 
gade the enemy were enabled to reach Bun- | Acton, Bedford, Billerica, Brookline, Bever- 
ker Hill without being entirely captured or|ly, Concord, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Cam- 
destroyed. There they were covered by the | bridge, Charlestown, Danvers, Dedham, 
guns of the vessels of war in the harbor. By | Dorchester, Framingham, Lexington, Lin- 
the time they came in sight of Boston, the coln, Lynn, Littleton, Medford, Milton, 
force of the Americans had largely increased | Needham, Newton, Pepperell, Roxbury, 
from all quarters, and some military order be- | Reading, Sudbury, Stow, Salem, Woburn, 
gan to show itself. One hour more of delay, | Watertown, and Westford. “Two com- 
and both detachments of the British would | panies from Stow, under Captains Hap- 
have fallen into the hands of the Amer-| good and Whitcomb, marched for Concord 
icans. They arrived in Charlestown at | at noon, passed the North Bridge, and ar- 
seven o’clock in the evening. Smith’s regi-| rived at Cambridge at sunset.” Thirty-one 
ment had marched thirty-six to forty miles| towns! This is the roll of honor repre- 
in twenty hours, and endured incredible | sented in the opening fight of the Revolu- 
suffering on their retreat. Percy’s brigade | tion. 
were ten hours on the road, and had march- The men of Concord, with Major Buttrick 
ed twenty-six miles, and for half that time | among them, kept in the heat of pursuit 
and half that distance they too were a tar-| until they reached Charlestown Neck, and 
get for the enraged American sharp-shoot- | many of them remained there during the 
ers. Nearly all the provisions they had | night. None of them were killed, and only 
they obtained by purchase or plunder, as/|a few were wounded. Among the wounded 
the provision train sent out with Percy had | were Captain Charles Miles, who was in- 
been captured in Cambridge. | jured in one hand by a musket-ball, and 

The Americans who joined in the pursuit,| Captain Nathan Barrett, who received a 
beginning at the old North Bridge, and fell | slight injury. 
in along the road to Charlestown, came from! The total casualties on both sides, be- 
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tween Concord River and Bunker Hill, were 
as follows: 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
Pv re 49 BP cone 
British.... . 3 yee 


The commanders of the Americans at Con- 
cord—Colonel Barrett and Major Buttrick, 
as well as Captain Davis, of Acton—have 
been remembered, and their names handed 
down to posterity in the epitaphs over their 
graves. That over Colonel Barrett states 
that “he early stepped forward in the con- 
test with Britain, and distinguished himself 
in the cause of America.” 

On the tombstone erected over the spot 
where Major Buttrick was buried, not far 
from where the Americans took their first 
position in Concord, is the following inscrip- 
tion, written by Governor Sullivan : 





e In memory of 
* Cotonri Joun ButtrRick, 
who commanded the militia companies 
which made the first attack upon 
Tuer Britisn Troors 
at Concord North Bridge, 
on 19th of April, 1775. 
Having, with patriotic firmness, 
shared in the dangers which led to 
American Independence, 
he lived to enjoy the blessings of it, 
and died May 16, 1791, aged 60 years. 
Having laid down the sword 
with honor, 
he resumed the plough 
with industry ; 
by the latter to maintain 
what the former had won. 
The virtues of the parent, citizen, and Christian 
adorned his life, 
and his worth was acknowledged by 
the grief and respect of all ranks 
at his death. 








Other symbols mark the event. Monu- 


ments stand in Acton, Lexington, West Cam- 


bs bridge, now Arlington, and Danvers. Two 
\ 
. 
oh 
tes 





| brass field-pieces, placed in an upright and 
conspicuous position in Dorie Hall, in the 
State-house in Boston, and two cannon be- 
longing to the artillery company in Concord, 
bear this inscription : 

“The Legislature of Massachusetts consecrate the 
names of Major John Buttrick and Captain Isaac Da- 
vis, whose valor and example incited their fellow-citi- 
zens to a successful resistance of a superior number 
of British troops at Concord Bridge, the 19th of April, 
1775, which was the beginning of a contest in arma 
that ended in American independence.” 

This was the result, officially expressed 
in a few plain words, of this important mil- 
itary expedition; and the Concord Fight 
| became the opening conflict of the contest 
| which gave independence to these United 
| States. One hundred years have rolled by 

since that event, and Concord celebrated 
the centennial anniversary on the 19th of 
| April by appropriately unveiling a statue 
of a Minute-Man at the plow at early morn- 
ing receiving the news of the approach of 
the British. It is a spirited figure, in he- 
roic size, of young America a century ago, 
and is the inspiration of Daniel C. French, 
the young sculptor of Concord, who, full of 
genius, has caught the spirit of the inci- 
dent, and embodied it in this representa- 
tive image. It is cast in bronze from can- 
non presented to Concord by Congress by a 
resolution passed on the ninety-ninth an- 
niversary of the birthday of the American 
Revolution. The statue is placed where 
the gallant Davis and Hosmer fell at the 
old North Bridge. This spot was marked 
for years by a bush, which Emerson ideal- 
| ized on the fiftieth anniversary of the fight 
as “the little bush that marks the spot 
where Captain Davis fell. ’Tis the burn- 








ing bush where God spake for his people.” 
There the Minute-Man will stand. 








“BURNING BUSH”—THE TWO MONUMENTS. 











YES, OR 





NO? 











YES, OR NO? 


Say, shall it be Yes? O tell me, Sun, 
Ere you sink in the west so low— 

You never are troubled by doubts, not one- 
Say, shall it be Yes, or No? 


The sun goes down to his resting-place, 
And the stars their faces show: 

O Stars, that glorify all the space, 
Pray, shall it be Yes, or No? 


3ut stars have no sympathy, none at all, 


A-cold in their far-off glow, 
And they only mock at me when I call, 


** Shall I answer him Yes, or No?” 


Not even a bird on his homeward wing 
Would a comforting note bestow, 

And I listened in vain for his voice to sing 
An echoing Yes or No. 


The bird had a mate in the maple’s nest, 
Who waited his love-song. Lo! 

There is something astir in my wakened breast 
That is rather like Yes than No. 


And as nowhere outside of yourself, my heart, 
Is the word that will help you, so 

You shall look within for the tender art 
To answer him Yes or No! 
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CARICATURE IN THE PURITAN PERIOD. 


man, at the beginning of the Puritan period, 
sought to present to the eye a summary of 
what the Reformation had accomplished, 
and what it had still to fear. Half a cen- 
tury before, Henry VIII. being still the De- 
fender of the Faith, the various articles used 
in Master Batman’s satirical picture were 
objects of religious veneration throughout 
Great Britain. They had now become th: 
despised but dreaded rattle-traps of a sup- 
pressed idolatry. From the field of strife 
one of the victors gathered the scattered 
arms and implements, the gorgeous ensigns 
and trappings of the defeated, and piled 
them upon the plain, a trophy and a warn- 
ing. 
__ Pom There is no revolution that does not 
Ate) Z sweep away much that is good. The refor- 
MS ee 3 mation in religion, chiefly wrought by Wyc- 
liffe, Huss, Luther, and Calvin, was a move- 
ment of absolute necessity to the further 
progress of our race. The intelligence of 
‘ a Christendom had reached a development 
Pe BS cise rai | which was incompatible with respect for 














































































































































































the assumptions of the papacy and with a 
belief in the fictions which the papacy had 
invented or adopted. The vase must have 
broken, or the oak planted in it must have 
ceased to grow. Nevertheless, those fictions 
| had their beauty and their use. There was 
|a good and pleasing side to that system of 
| fables and ceremonies, which amused, ab- 
HE picture upon this page,* a favorite | sorbed, and satisfied the people of Europe 
with the Protestants of England, Hol- | for a thousand years. If we could concede 
land, and Germany for more than a century, | that the mass of men must remain forever 
is composed of twenty-two articles and ob- | ignorant and very poor, we could also ad- 
jects, most of which are employed in the mit that nothing was ever invented by man 
Roman Catholic worship. A church-bell | better calculated to make them thought- 
forms the hat, which is decorated by cross- | lessly contented with a dismal lot than the 
ed daggers and holy-water brushes. A her- | Roman Catholic Church as it existed in the 
ring serves for a nose. The mouth is an ‘fifteenth century, before the faith of the 
open wine flagon. The eye is a chalice cov- | people had been shaken in its pretensions. 
ered by the holy wafer, and the cheek is a | There was something in it for every faculty 
paten or plate used in the communion serv- | of human nature except the intellect. It 
ice. The great volume that forms the shoul- | gave play to every propensity except the 
ders is the mass-book. The front of the | propensity of one mind in a thousand to ask 
bell-tiara is adorned by a mitred wolf de- radical questions. It relieved every kind 
vouring a lamb, and by a goose holding a | of distress except that which came of using 
rosary in its bill; the back, by a spectacled | the reason. All human interests were pro- 
ass reading a book, and by a boar wearing | vided for in it except the supreme interest 
a scholar’s cap. At the bottom of the en- | of human advancement. 
graving the pierced feet of Christ are seen| One must have been in a Catholic com- 
resting upon two creatures called by the | munity, or else lived close to an important 
artist, ‘the Queen’s badges.” The whole Catholic church, in order to form an idea of 
figure of Christ is supposed to be behind! the great part the Church once played in 
this mass of human inventions; for in the | the lives and thoughts of its members—the 
original these explanatory words are given, endless provision it made for the entertain- 
“Christ Covered.” | ment of unformed minds in the way of fes- 
It was by this device that Master Bat- | tivals, fasts, processions, curious observ- 
a J sé ances, changes of costume, and special rites. 
* From Malcolm's Caricaturing. Plate 2, and page | There was always something going on or 
23. See also Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings in | COMING off. There was not a day in the 
the British Museum. Division 1, vol. IL., p. 177. | year nor an hour in the day which had not 
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its ecclesiastical name and character. In|! 
our flowery observance of Easter and in our 
joyous celebration of Christmas we have a 
faint traditional residue of festivals that 
once made all Christendom gay and jocund. 
And it was all so adapted to the limited 
abilities of our race! In an average thou- 
sand men, there is not more than one capa- 
ble of filling creditably the post of a Prot- | 
estant minister, but there are a hundred who 
can be drilled into competent priests. 
Consider, for example, a procession, which 
was formerly the great event of many of the 
Church festivals, gratifying equally those | 
who witnessed and those who took part in 
it. In other words, it gratified keenly the | 
whole community. And yet how entirely it 
was within the resources of human nature! 
Not a child so young, not a woman so weak, 
not a man so old, but could assist or enjoy | 
it. The sick could view it from their win- | 
dows, the robust could carry its burdens, | 
the skillful could contrive its devices, and | 
all had the feeling that they were engaged | 
in enhancing at once the glory of God, the | 
fame of their saint, the credit of their town, | 
and the good of their souls. It was pleas- 
ure; it was duty; it was masquerade; it 
was devotion. Some readers may remember 
the exaltation of soul with which Albert | 
Diirer, the first of German artists in Luther's | 
age, describes the great procession at Ant- | 
werp, in 1520, in honor of what was styled 
the “ Assumption” of the Virgin Mary. One | 
of the pleasing fictions adopted by the old 
Church was that on the 15th of August, A.D. | 
45, the Virgin Mary, aged seventy-five years, 
made a miraculous ascent into heaven. | 
Hence the annual festival, which was cele- 
brated throughout Europe with pomp and 
splendor. The passage in the diary of Diirer | 
has a particular value, because it affords us 
a vivid view of the bright side of the ancient 
Church just before the reformers changed 
its gorgeous robes into the Puritan’s plain | 
black gown, and substituted the long prayer | 
and interminable sermon for the magnificent 
ceremonial and the splendid procession. 
Albert Diirer was in sympathy with Lu- 
ther, but his heart swelled within him as he 
beheld, on that Sunday morning in Antwerp, | 
the glorious pageantry that filed past for two | 
hours in honor of the “Mother of God’s” 
translation. All the people of the city as- 
sembled about the Church of “ Our Lady,” 
each dressed in gayest attire, but each wear- 
ing the costume of his rank, and exhibiting 
the badge of his guild or vocation. Silver 
trumpets of the old Frankish fashion, Ger- 
man drums and fifes, were playing in every 
quarter. The trades and guilds of the city 
—goldsmiths, painters, masons, embroider- 
ers, statuaries, cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
sailors, fishermen, butchers, curriers, weav- 
ers, bakers, tailors, shoe-makers, and labor- 


i 


| splendid manner.” 





erg—all marched by in order, at some dis- 





tance apart, each preceded by its own mag- 
nificent cross. These were followed by the 
merchants, shop-keepers, and their clerks. 
The “ shooters” came next, armed with bows, 
cross-bows, and fire-locks, some on horse- 
back and some on foot. The city guard fol- 
lowed. Then came the magistrates, nobles, 
and knights, all dressed in their official cos- 
tume, and escorted, as our artist records, 
“by a gallant troop, arrayed in a noble and 
There were a number 
of women in the procession, belonging to a 
religious order, who gained their subsistence 
by labor. These, all clad in white from 


| head to foot, agreeably relieved the splen- 


dors of the oceasion. After them marched 
“a number of gallant persons and the can- 
ons of Our Lady’s Church, with all the cler- 
gy and scholars, followed by a grand display 
of characters.” Here the enthusiasm of the 
artist kindles, as he recalls the glories of the 
day: 

“Twenty men carried the Virgin and 
Christ, most richly adorned, to the honor of 
God. In this part of the procession were a 
number of delightful things represented in 
a splendid manner. There were several 
wagons, in which were representations of 
ships and fortifications. Then came a troop 
of characters from the Prophets, in regular 
order, followed by others from the New Tes- 
tament, such as the Annunciation, the Wise 
Men of the East riding great camels and 
other wonderful animals, and the Flight into 
Egypt, all very skillfully appointed. Then 
came a great dragon, and St. Margaret with 
the image of the Virgin at her girdle, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and last, St. George and 
his squire. In this troop rode a number of 
boys and girls very handsomely arrayed in 
various costumes, representing so many 
saints. This procession, from beginning to 
end, was upward of two hours in passing 
our house, and there were so many things 
to be seen that I could never describe them 
all even in a book.” 

In some such hearty and picturesque man- 
ner all the great festivals of the Church were 
celebrated age after age, the entire people 
taking part in the show. There was no dis- 
sent, because there was no thought. But 
the reformers preached, the Bible was trans- 
lated into the modern tongues, the intelli- 
gence of Christendom awoke, and all that 
bright childish pageantry vanished from the 
more advanced nations. The reformers dis- 
covered that there was no reason to believe 
that the aged Virgin Mary, on the 15th of 
August, a.pD. 45, was borne miraculously to 
heaven; and in a single generation many 
important communities, by using their rea- 
son even to that trifling extent, grew past - 
enjoying the procession annually held in 
honor of the old tradition. All the old fes- 
tivals fell under the ban. It became, at 
length, a sectarian punctilio not to abstain 
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from labor on Christmas. 








spirit of opposition, and life became intense 
and serious. 

For it is not in a single generation, nor in 
ten, that the human mind, after having been 





























learns to enjoy and safely use its freedom. 
Luther the reformer was only a little less 
eredulous than Luther the monk. He as- 
sisted to strike the fetters from the reason, 
but the prisoner only hobbled fronr one cell 
into another, larger and cleaner, but still a 
cell. No one can become familiar with the 
Puritan period without feeling that the 
bondage of the mind to the literal interpre- 
tation of some parts of the Old Testament 
was a bondage as real, though not as de- 
grading nor as hopeless, as that under which 
it had lived to the papal decrees. 
not make your canary a free bird by merely 
opening the door of its cage. 
quire slowly, with anguish and great fear, 
the strength of wing, lungs, and eye, the 




























ancestors possessed before they were cap- 
tured in their native islands. It is only in 
our own day that we are beginning really 
to enjoy the final result of Luther’s heroic 
life—a tolerant and modest freedom of 
i thought—for it is only in our own day that 
ae the consequences of peculiar thinking have 

a any where ceased to be injurious. 

If there are any who can not yet forgive 
the Puritans for their intolerance and nar- 
rowness, it must be they who do not know 
the agony of apprehension in which they 
passed their lives. It is the Puritan age 
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SPAYNE AND ROME DEFEATED.—LONDON AND AMSTERDAM, 1621. 


bound and confined for a thousand years, | 


You do | 


It has to ac- | 


knowledge, habits, and instincts, which its 





Diflo Diffipe 
blo am feutter 


Sa fsa, quam fete fe 


The Puritan Sun- | that could be properly called the reign of 
day was gradually evolved from the same | terror. 


It lasted more than a century, in- 
stead of a few months, and it was during 
that long period of dread and. tribulation 
that they acquired the passionate abhor- 
| rence of the papal system which is betrayed 
|in the pictures and writings of the time. 
| There was a fund of terror in their own be- 
| lief, in that awful Doubt which hung over 
every soul, whether it was or was not one 
of the Elect, and in addition to that, it seem- 
ed to them that the chief powers of earth, 
|and all the powers of hell, were united to 
crush the true believers. 

| Examine the two large caricatures, 
“Rome’s Monster” and “Spayne and Rome 
Defeated,” in the light of a mere catalogue 
of dates. The Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
| which we may regard as the splendid close 
of the old state of things, occurred in 1520, 
three years after Luther nailed up his the- 
| Ses. Henry VIII. defied the Pope in 1533; 
| and twenty years after, Bloody Mary, mar- 
| ried to Philip of Spain, was burning bish- 
|ops at Smithfield. Elizabeth’s reign began 
| 
| 


in 1558, which changed, not ended, the relig- 
ious strife in England. The massacre of St. 
| Bartholomew occurred in 1572, on that 24th 
| of August which, as Voltaire used to say, all 
| the humane and the tolerant of our race 
should observe as a day of humiliation and 

for evermore. In 1579 began the 


| SOrrow 

long struggle between the New and the Old, 
| which is called the Thirty Years’ War. The 
| Prince of Orange was assassinated in 1584, 
|in the midst of those great events which 
| Mr. Motley has made familiar to the reading 
| people of both, continents. Every intelli- 
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gent Protestant in Europe felt that the 
weapon which slew the prince was aimed 
at his own heart. The long dread of the 
Queen of Scots’s machinations ended only 
with her death in 1587. Soon after, the 
shadow of the coming Spanish Armada crept 
over Great Britain, which was not dispelled 
till the men of England defeated and scat- 
tered it in 1588. In 1605 Guy Fawkes and the 
Gunpowder Plot struck such terror to the 


Protestant mind that it has not, in this year, | 


1875, wholly recovered from it, as all may 
know who will converse with uninstructed 
people in the remoter counties of Great 
Britain. Raleigh was beheaded in 1618. The 
civil war began in 1642. In 1665 the plague 
desolated England, and in the next year oc- 
curred the great fire of London, good Prot- 
estants not doubting that both events were 
traceable to the fell influence of the Beast. 
The accession of James II., a Roman Cath- 
olie, filed the Puritans with new alarm in 
1685, and during the three anxious years of 


his reign their brethren, the Huguenots, were | 
fleeing into all the Protestant lands from the | 
hellish persecution of the priests who gov- 


erned Louis XIV. 


Upon looking back at this period of agi- | 


tation and alarm, it startles the mind to ob- 


serve in the catalogue of dates this one: | 
“Shakspeare died, 1616.” It shows us, what | 


the ordinary records do not show, that there 
are people who retain their sanity and se- 
renity in the maddest times. 


ly two per annum—proves that there was a 
public for Shakspeare when all the world 
seemed absorbed in subjects least akin to 
art and humor. 
find of all those thrilling events in the 
plays! He was a London actor when the 
Armada came; and during the year of the 
Gunpowder Plot he was probably medita- 
ting the grandest of all his themes, King 
Lear! 

The picture entitled “Spayne and Rome 
Defeated”* was one of the most noted and 
influential broadsheets published during the 
Puritan period. It may properly be termed 
a broadsheet, since the copy of the original 
in the British Museum measures 203 inches 
by 13. The Puritans of England saw with 
dismay the growing cordiality between 
James I. and the Spanish court, and watch- 
ed with just apprehension the visit of 
Prince Charles to Spain and the prospect of 
amarriage between the heir-apparent and a 
Spanish princess. At this alarming crisis, 
1621, the sheet was composed in England, 
and sent over to Holland to be engraved 
and printed, Holland being then, and for a 
hundred and fifty years after, the printing- 





* From Malcolm, who copied it from the original 
- the British Museum. See Malcolm’s Caricaturing. 
late 22. 


Vor. L.—No. 800.—53 


The rapid | 
succession of the plays—an average of near- 


And how little trace we | 


house and type-foundry of Northern Europe. 
Some of the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachu- 
setts, then residing at Leyden, and still 
waiting to hear the first news of the May- 
flower company, who had sailed the year 
before, may have borne a hand in the work. 
Pastor Robinson, we know, gained part of 
his livelihood by co-operating with breth- 
ren in England in the preparation of works 
| designed for distribution at home. 

Besides being one of the most character- 
| istic specimens of Puritan caricature which 
| have been preserved, it presents to us a ré- 
sumé of history, as Protestants interpreted 
| it, from the time of the Spanish Armada to 
| that of Guy Fawkes—1588 to 1605. It ap- 
pears to have been designed for circulation 
jor Holland and Germany as well as in En- 
gland, as the words and verses upon it are 
|in English, Dutch, and Latin. The English 
lines are these : 
“In Eighty-eight, Spayne, arm’d with potent might, 

Against our peacefull Land came on to fight ; 

But windes and waves and fire in one conspire, 

To help the English, frustrate Spaynes desire. 

To second that the Pope in counsell sitts, 

For some rare stratagem they strayne their witts; 

November's 5th, by powder they decree 

Great Brytanes state ruinate should bee. 

But Hee, whose never-slumb’ring Eye did view 

The dire intendments of this damned crew, 

Did soone prevent what they did thinke most sure. 

Thy mercyes, Lord! for evermore endure.” 

This interesting sheet was devised by 
Samuel Ward, a Puritan preacher of Ips- 
wich, of great zeal and celebrity, who dedi- 
cated it, in the fashion of the day, thus: 

“To God. In memorye of his double deliveraunce 
from y* invincible Navie and y* unmatcheable powder 
Treason, 1605.” 


It was a timely reminder. As we occa- 
sionally see in our own day a public man 
committing the absurdity of replying in a 
serious strain to a caricature, so, in 1621, the 
Spanish embassador in London, Count Gon- 
domar, called the attention of the British 
government to this engraving, complaining 
that it was calculated to revive the old an- 
tipathy of the English people to the Spanish 
monarchy. The obsequious lords of the 
| Privy Council summoned Samuel Ward to 

appear before them. After examining him, 
| they remanded him to the custody of their 
| messenger, whose house was a place of con- 
| finement for such prisoners; and there he 
|remained. As there was yet no habeas 
|corpus act known among men, he could 
| only protest his innocence of any ill designs 
|upon the Spanish monarchy, and humbly 
| petition for release. He petitioned first the 
| Privy Council; and they proving obdurate, 
he petitioned the king. He was set free at 
last, and he remained for twenty years a 
thorn in the side of those who dreaded- 
| “Spayne and Rome” less than they hated 
' Puritans and Parliaments. 
This. persecution of Samuel Ward gave 
| his print such celebrity that several imita- 
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tions or pirated editions of the work speed- 
ily appeared, of which four are preserved in 
the great collection of the British Museum, 
each differing from the original in details. 
Caricatures aimed directly at the Spanish 
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embassador followed, but they are only re- | 
markable for the explanatory words which | 


accompany them. 
residence of Count Gondomar in England 


had “hung before the eyes of many good men | 


like a prodigious comet, threatening worse 


In one we read that the | 


effects to church and state than this other | 
comet,” which had recently menaced both | 


from the vault of heaven. 
the sunne,” 


“No ecclipse of | 
continues the writer, “could | 


more damnifie the earth, to make it barraine | 
and the best things abortive, than did his | 


interposition.” We learn also that when 
the count left England for a visit to his own 
country, in 1618, “there was an uproare and 


assault a day or two before his departure | 


from London by the Apprentices, who seem- 
ed greedy of such an occasion to vent their 
own spleenes in doing him or any of his a 
mischiefe.” Another picture exhibits the 


odious Gondomar giving an account of his | that was hostile to the liberties of the peo- 


conduct in England to the “Spanishe Par- | 


liament,” in the course of which he attrib- 
utes the British abhorrence of Spain to such 
men as “Ward of Ipswich,” whom he de- 


on winning the airy applause of the vulgar, 
and to raise their desperate fortunes. Nor 
does he refrain from chuckling over the pen- 
alty inflicted upon that enemy of Spayne 
and Rome: “And I think that Ward of Ips- 
wich escaped not safely for his lewed and 
profane picture of ’88 and their Powder Trea- 
son, one whereof, my Lord Archbishop, I sent 
you in a letter, that you might see the mal- 
ice of these detestable Heretiques against 
his Holiness and the Catholic Church.” 


This | 


| on the coast of New England. 
scribes as “light and unstayed wits,” intent | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


broadsheet being entitled Vox Populi, the | 
writer concludes his explanation by styling | 


the embassador “ Fox Populi, Count Gondo- 
mar the Great.” 

Ward of Ipswich continued to be heard 
from occasionally during the first years of 
the reign of Charles I. Ipswich itself ac- 


| visitors 


quired a certain celebrity as a Puritan cen- | 
tre, and the name was given during the life- 


time of Samuel Ward to a town in Massa- 
chusetts, which is still thriving. One of his 
sermons upon drunkenness was illustrated 
by a picture, of which a copy is given here,* 
designed to show the degeneracy of man- 
ners that had taken place in England in 
his day. 
twenty years later the picture would have 
been more appropriate with the inscrip- 
tions transposed. 

The marriage of Charles I. with the Prin- 
eess Henrietta of France, in 1625, was one 





* From Chatto’s Origin and History of Playing 
Cards. London: 1848. Page 131. 











FROM TITLE-PAGE TO A SERMON, “ WOR TO DRUNKARDS,” 
BY SAMUEL WARD, OF IP8SWIOH.—1627, 


of the long series of impolitic acts which the 
king expiated on the scaffold in 1649. It 
aggravated every propensity of his nature 


ple. Under James I. the élite of the Puri- 
tans had fled to Holland, and a little com- 
pany had sought a more permanent refuge 
During the 
early years of the reign of Charles the per- 
secution of the Puritans by his savage bish- 
ops became so cruel and so vigilant as to 
induce men of family and fortune, like Win- 
throp and his friends, accompanied by a 
fleet of vessels laden with virtuous and 
thoughtful families, to cross the ocean and 
settle in Massachusetts. Boston was found- 
ed when Charles I. had been cutting off the 
ears and slitting the noses of Puritans for 
five years. All that enchanting shore of 
New England, with its gleaming beaches, 
and emerald isles, and jutting capes of gran- 
ite and wild roses, now so dear to summer 
an eternal holiday-ground and rest- 
ing-place for the people of North America— 
began to be dotted with villages, the names 
of which tell us what English towns were 
most renowned for the Puritan spirit two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The satirical 
pictures preserved in the British Museum 
which relate to events in earlier reigns num- 
ber ninety-nine in all, but those suggested 
by events in the reign of Charles I. are near- 
ly seven hundred in number. Most of them, 





however, were not published until after the 


Mr. Chatto truly remarks that | 


, dred pounds per annum, and was imprisoned 


downfall of the king. 

Several of these prints are little more than 
portraits of the conspicuous persons of the 
time, with profuse accounts on the same 
sheet of their sufferings or misdeeds. One 
such records the heroic endurance of “ the 
Reverend Peter Smart, mr of Artes, minister 
of God’s word at Durham,” who, for preach- 
ing against popery, lost above three hun- 











in the King’s 


_———————— 


eleven years - 
Bench. The composer adds 


these lines: 
“ Peter preach downe vaine rites with 
flagrant harte: 
Thy Guerdon shall be greate, though 
heare thou Smart.” 

Another of these portrait 
pieces exhibits Dr. Alexander 
Leighton, who spoke of Queen 
Henrietta as “the daughter of 
Hell, a Canaanite, and an idol- 
atresse,” and spared not Arch- 
bishop Laud and his confeder- 
ates. For these offenses he 
was, as the draughtsman in- 
forms us, “clapt up in New- 
cate for the space of 15 weekes, 
where he suffered great miserie 
and sicknes almost to death, 
afterward lost one of his Eares 
on the pillorie, had one of his 
nosthrills slitt clean through, 
was whipt with a whip of 3 
Coardes knotted, had 36 lashes 
therewith, was fined 100011, 
and kept prisoner in the fleet 
12 yeares, where he was most 
cruelly used a long time, being 
lodged day and night amongst 
the most desperately wiked villaines of y® 
whole prison.” He was also branded on the 
cheek with the letters S. S.—sower of se- 
dition. Several other prints of the time 
record the same mark of attention paid by 
the “martyred” king to his Catholic wife. 
By-and-by, the crowned and mitred ruffians 
who did such deeds as these being them- 
selves in durance, Parliament set Dr. Leigh- 
ton free, and made him a grant of six thou- 
sand pounds. 

A caricature of the same bloody period is 
entitled, “Archbishop Laud dining on the 
Ears of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton.” 
We see Land seated at dinner, having an 
ear on the point of his knife and three more 
ears in the plate before him, the three vic- 
tims of his cruelty standing about, and two 
armed bishops at the foot of the table. The 
dialogue below represents Laud as rejecting 
with scorn all the dainties of his table, and 
declaring that nothing will content him but 
the ears of Lawyer Prynne and Dr. Bast- 
wick. He cuts them off himself, and orders 
them to be dressed for his supper. 


A Mimfter 
of of Church 


of Cngla g 


“Canterbury. This I doe to make you examples, 
That others may be more eareful to please my palate. 
Henceforth let my servants know, that what I will, I 

will have done, 
What ere is under heaven's Sunne.” 


A burst of caricature heralded the coming 
triumph of the Puritans in 1640, the year of 
the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford. 
Many of the pictures recorded both the suf- 
ferings and the joyful deliverance of the Pu- 
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“LET NOT THE WORLD DEVIDE THOSE WHOM CHRIST UATH JOINED.” 


them a glowing account of the return of 
the three gentlemen whose ears furnished a 
repast for the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They had been imprisoned for many years 
in the Channel Islands, from which they 
were conveyed to Dartmouth, and thence 
to London, hailed with acclamations of de- 
light and welcome in every village through 
which they passed. All the expenses of 
their long journey were paid for them, and 
presents of value were thrust upon them 
as they rode by. Within a few miles of 
London they were met by such a concourse 
of vehicles, horsemen, and people that it 
was with great difficulty they could travel 
a mile in an hour. But when at length in 
the evening they reached the city, masses of 
enthusjastic people blocked the streets, ery- 
ing, ‘ Welcome home! welcome home!” and 
strewing flowers and rosemary before them. 
Thousands of the people carried torches, 
which rendered the streets lighter than the 
day. They were three hours in making their 
way through the crowd from Charing Cross 
to their lodgings in the city, a distance of a 
mile. 

It was during the exaltation of the years 
preceding the civil war that such pictures 
appeared as the one given above, urging a 
union between the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland against the foe of 
both. This is copied from an original im-- 
pression in the collection of the New York 
Historical Society. 

The caricaturists pursued Laud and Straf- 





ritan clergymen. Thus we have in one of 
. 


ford even to the scaffold. The archbishop 
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was the author of a work entitled, Canons | But the carpenter reminds him that the 
and Institutions Ecclesiastical, in which he | various ears that he had caused to be cut 
gave expression to his extreme High-Church | off were quite as precious to their owners 
opinions. In 1640 the victorious House of |as his nose is to him. A Jesuit enters 
Commons canceled the canons adopted from | with a vessel of holy-water with which to 
this work, and fined the clergy who had sat | wash the extremely sore nose. 


One broad- 
in the Convocation. 


A caricature quickly | sheet represents Laud in consultation with 
appeared, called “ Archbishop Laud firing a| his physician, who administers an emetic 
Cannon,” in which the cannon is represent- | that causes him to throw off his stomach 
ed as burSting, and its fragments endanger- | several heavy articles which had been trou- 


ing the clergymen standing near. Laud’s | 
committal to the Tower was the occasion 
of many broadsheets, one of which exhibits 
him fastened to a staple in a wall, with a| 
long string of taunting stanzas below: | 


“ Reader, I know thou canst not choose but smile 


To see,a Bishop tide thus to a ring! 

Yea, such a princely prelate, that ere while 
Could three at once in Limbo patrum fling; | 
Suspend by hundreds where his worship pleased, 
And them that preached too oft by silence eas’d; | 


, 
‘Made Laws and Canons, like a King (at least); 
Devis’d new oaths; fore’d men to sweare to lies! 
Advanc'd his lordly power *bove all the rest. 
And then our Lazie Priests began to rise; 
But painfull ministers, which plide their place 
With diligence, went downe the wind apace. 
‘Our honest Round heads too then went to racke; 
The holy sisters into corners fled; 
Cobblers and Weavers preacht in Tubs for lacke 
Of better Pulpits; with a sacke instead 
Of Pulpit-cloth, hung round in decent wise, 
All which the spirit did for their good devise. 
“Barnes, Cellers, Cole-holes, were their meeting- | 
places, 
So sorely were these babes of Christ abus’d, 
Where he that most Church-government disgraces | 
Is most esteem’d, and with most reverence us’d. 
It being their sole intent religiously 
To rattle against the Bishops’ dignity. 


“Brother, saies one, what doe you thinke,I pray, | 
Of these proud Prelates, which so lofty are? | 
Truly, saies he, meere Antichrists are they. 
Thus as they parle, before they be aware, 
Perhaps a Pursuivant slips in behind, 

And makes ’em run like hares before the wind. 


| 
“A yeere agone ’tad been a hanging matter | 
T’ave writ (nay, spoke) a word ’gainst little Will; | 
But now the times are chang’d, men scorne to flat- 
ter; | 

So much the worse for Canterbury still, 
For if that truth come once to rule the roast, 

No mar'le to see him tide up to a post. 


“By wicked counsels faine he would have ‘set 
The Seots and us together by the eares; 
A Patriark’s place the Levite long'd to get, 
To sit bith’ Pope in one of Peter's chaires, 
And having drunke so deepe of Babels cup, 
Was it not time, d’ee think, to chaine him up?” 





In these stanzas are roughly given the 
leading counts of the popular indictment | 
against Archbishop Laud. Other prints pre- 
sent him to us in the Tower with a halter 
round his neck; and, again, we see him in 
a bird-cage, with the queen’s Catholic con- 
fessor, the two being popularly regarded 
as birds of a feather. In another, a stout 
carpenter is holding Laud’s nose to a grind- 
stone, while the carpenter’s boy turns the 
handle, and the archbishop cries for mercy : 





“Such turning will soon deform my face; 
Oh! I bleed, I bleed! and am extremely sore.” 


bling him for years. First, the “Tobacco 
Patent” comes up with a terrible wrench. 
As each article appears, the doctor and his 
patient converse upon it: 


** Doctor. What’s this? A book? Whosoever hath 
bin at church may exercise lawful recreations on Sun- 
day. What’s the meaning of this? 

*“ Canterbury. "Tis the booke for Pastimes on the 
Sunday, which I caused to be made. But hold! here 
comes something. What is it? 

** Doctor, "Tis another book. The title is, Sunday 
no Sabbath. Did you cause this to be made also ? 

“Canterbury. No; Doctor Pocklington made it; 
but I Jicensed it. 

*“ Doctor. But what’s this? <A paper ‘tis; if I be 
not mistaken, a Star-Chamber order made against Mr. 
Prinne, Mr. Burton, and Dr. Bastwicke. Had you any 
hand in this? 

“Canterbury. Thad. I had. All England knoweth 
it. But, oh, here comes up something that makes my 
very back ake! O that it were up once! Now it is 
up, I thank Heaven! 

** Doctor. ’Tis a great bundle of papers, of presenta- 
tions and suspensions. These were the instraments, 
my lord, wherewith you created the tongue-tied Doc- 
tors, and gave them great Benefices in the Country to 
preach some twice a year at the least, and in their 
place to hire some journeyman Curate, who will ouly 
read a Sermon in the forenoone, and in the afternoone 
be drunke, with his parishioners for company.” 


By the same painful process the archbish- 
op is delivered of his Book of Canons, and 
finally of his mitre; upon which the doc- 
tor says, ‘Nay, if the miter be come, the 
Divell is not far off. Farewell, my good 
lord.” 

There still exist in various collections 
more than a hundred prints relating direct- 
ly to Archbishop Laud, several of which 
give burlesque representations of his exe- 
cution. There are some that show him 
asleep, and visited by the ghosts of those 
whom he had persecuted, each addressing 
him in turn, as the victims of Richard II. 
spoke to their destroyer on Bosworth Field. 
One of the print-makers, however, relented 
at the spectacle of an old man, seventy-two 


| years of age, brought to the block. He ex- 


hibits the archbishop speaking to the crowd 
from the scaffold : 


“Lend me but one poore teare, when thow do'st see 
This wretched portraict of just miserie. 
I was Great Innovator, Tyran, Foe 
To Church and State; all Times shall call me so. 
But since I'm Thunder-stricken to the Ground, 
Learn how to stand: insult not ore my wound.” 


This one poor stanza alone among the 


| popular utterances of the time shows that 
/any soul in England was touched by the 
| eruel fanatic’s bloody end. 
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“ENGLAND'S WOLFF WITII EAGLE’S OLAWES” (PRINCE 
RUPERT).—1647. 


During the civil war and the government 
of Cromwell, 1642 to 1660, nine in ten of all 
the satirical prints that have been preserved 
are on the Puritan side. A great number 
of them were aimed at the Welsh. whose 
brogue seems to have been a standing re- 


source with the mirth-makers of that pe- 


riod, as the Irish is at present. The wild 
roistering ways of the Cavaliers, their de- 
bauchery and license, furnished subjects. 
The cruelties practiced by Prince Rupert 
suggested the above illustration, in which 
the author endeavored to show 
“the cruell Impieties of Blood- 
thirsty Royalists and blasphemous 
Anti-Parliamentarians under the 
Command of that inhumane Prince 
Rupert, Digby, and the rest, where- 
in the barbarous Crueltie of our 
Civill uncivill Warres is briefly dis- 
covered.” Beneath the portrait of 
England’s wolf are various narra- 
tives of his bloody deeds. One 
picture exhibits the plundering 
habits of the mercenaries on the 
side of the king in Ireland. A 
soldier is represented armed and 
equipped with the utensils that 
appertain to good forage: on his 
head a three-legged pot, hanging 
from his side a duck, a spit with 
& goose on it held in his left hand 
as a musket, a dripping-pan on his 
arm as a shield, a hay-fork in his 
right hand for a rest, with a string 
of sausages for a match, a long ar- 
tichoke at his side for a sword, 
bottles of canary suspended from 
his belt, slices of toast for shoe- 


strings, and two black pots at his garters. 
This picture may have been called forth by 
an item in a news-letter of 1641, wherein it 
was stated that such “great store of pil- 
idges” was daily brought into Drogheda 
that a cow could be bought there for five 
shillings and a horse for twelve. 

The abortive attempt of Charles IL., aft- 
er the execution of his father, to unite the 
Scots under his sceptre, and by their aid 
place himself upon the throne of England, 


called forth the caricature annexed, in which 


an old device is put to a new use. A large 
number of verses explain the picture, though 
they begin by declaring: 
“This Embleme needs no learned Exposition ; 
The World knows well enough the sad condition 
Of regal Power and Prerogative. 
Dead and dethron’d in England, now alive 
In Scotland, where they seeme to love the Lad, 
If hee’l be more obsequious than his Dad, 
And act according to Kirk Principles, 
More subtile than were Delphic Oracles.” 

In the verses that follow there is to be 
found one of the few explicit justifications 
of the execution of Charles I. that the light- 
er literature of the Commonwealth affords: 

“But Law and Justice at the last being done 

On the hated Father, now they love the Son.” 
The poet also taunts the Scots with having 
first stirred up the English to “doe Heroick 
Justice” on the late king, and then adopt- 
ing the heir on condition of his giving their 
Church the same fell supremacy which Laud 
had claimed for the Church of England. 

The Ironsides of Cromwell soon accom- 
plished the caricaturist’s prediction : 

**But this religious mock, we all shall see, 

Will soone the downfall of their Babel be.” 


We find the pencil and the pen of the sat- 


CHARLES IL AND THE 800TOH PRESBYTERIANS.—1651. 
Presbyter. Come to the grinstone, Charles; ‘tis now too late 
To recolect, ‘tis presbiterian fate. 
King. You Covenant pretenders, must I bee 
The subject of your Tradgie Comedie? 
Jockey. 1, Jockey, turne the stone of all your plots, 
For none turnes faster than the turne-coat Scots. 
Presbyter. We for our ends did make thee king, be sure, 
Not to rule us, we will not that endure. 
King. You deep dissemblers, I know what you doe, 
And, for revenges sake, I will dissemble too. 
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irist next employed in exhibiting the young | English art and literature at the Restoration 
king fleeing in various ludicrous disguises | in 1660! Forty years before, when James J, 
before his enemies. was king, who loathed a Puritan, there was 
An interesting caricature published dur- | occasionally published a print in which 
ing the civil wars aimed to cast back upon | Puritans were treated in the manner of Hu- 
the Malignants the ridicule implied in the | dibras. There was one of 1612 in which a 
nickname of Roundhead as applied to the | crown was half covered by a broad-brimmed 
Puritans. It contained figures of three ec- | hat, with verses reflecting upon “ the aspir- 
clesiastics, “Sound-Head, Rattle-Head, and | ing, factious Puritan,” who presumed to 
Round-Head.” Sound-Head, a minister; “overlooke his king.” There was one in 
sound in the Puritan faith, hands a Bible to | 1636, in the reign of Charles L, aimed at 
Rattle-Head, a personage meant for Laud, | “two infamous upstart prophets,” weavers, 
half bishop and half Jesuit. On the other | then in Newgate for heresy, which contains 
side is the genuine Round-Head, a monk | a description of a Puritan at church, which 
with shorn pate, who presents to Rattle- is entirely in the spirit of Hudibras: 
Head a crucifix, and points to a monastery.| “His seat in the church is where he may 
Rattle-Head rejects the Bible, and receives | be most seene. In the time of the Sermon 
the crucitix. Over the figures is written: | he drawes out his tables to take the Notes, 


“See heer, Malignante Foolerie | but still noting who observes him to take 
Retorted on them properly, them. At every place of Scripture cited he 


The Sound-Head, Round-Head, Rattle-Head, 


I . : turnes over the leaves of his Booke, more 
Well-placed, where best is merited.” 


| pleased with the motion of the leaves than 
Below are other verses in which, of course, | the matter of the Text; For he folds downe 
Rattle-Head and Round-Head are belabor-| the leaves though he finds not the place. 
ed in the thorough-going, root-and-branch | Hee lifts up the whites of his eyes towards 
manner of the time, Atheist and Arminian be- | Heaven when hee meditates on the sordid 


ing used as synonymous terms: pleasures of the earth; his body being in 

ee sae TE Py I 

od’s Church, whe ‘ rel’: 

“See heer, the Rattle-Heads most Rotten Heart, G i's C hureh, when his mind is in the divel’s 
Acting the Atheists or Arminians part.” Chappell. 


Again, in 1647, two years before the exe- 

In looking over the broadsheets of that | cution of Charles, an extensive and elabo- 
stirring period, we are struck by the absence | rate sheet appeared, in which the ignorant 
of the mighty Name that must have been | preachers of the day were held up to oppro- 
uppermost in every mind and oftenest on} brium. Each of these “ erronious, heretical, 
every tongue—that of the Lord Protector, | and Mechannick spirits” was exhibited prac- 
Oliver Cromwell. A few caricatures were | ticing his trade, and a multitude of verses 
executed in Holland, in which “The Gen-| below described the heresies which such 
eral” and “Oliver” and “The Protector” | teachers promulgated. 


were weakly satirized, but as most of the| «Oxford and Cambfidge make poore Preachers; 


plates in that age were made to serve vari- Each shop affordeth better Teachers : 
ous purposes, and were frequently altered Oh blessed Reformation !” 
and redated, it is not certain that any of Among the “ mechannick spirits” present- 


them were circulated in England during | ed in this sheet we remark “ Barbone, the 
Cromwell’s lifetime. English draughtsmen | Lether-seller,” who figures in many later 
produced a few pictures in which the Pro-| prints as “ Barebones.” There are also 
tector was favorably depicted dissolving the | “ Bulcher, a Chicken man;” “Henshaw, a 
Long Parliament, but their efforts were not | Confectioner, alias an Infectioner ;” “ Duper, 
remarkable either with pen or pencil. The | a Cowkeeper ;” “ Lamb, a Sope-boyler,” and 
Protector may have relished and Bunyan | a dozen more. 

may have written the verses that accompa- | Such pictures, however, were few and far 





nied some of them: between during the twenty years of Puri- 
tan ascendency. But when the rule of the 
“ Full twelve years and more these Rooks they have | « 
a °y ™Y° | Sound-Head was at an end, and Rattle-Head 
to gull and to cozen all true-hearted People; | had once more the dispensing of preferment 
Our Gold and our Silver has made them so fat {in Chureh and state, the press teemed with 
that they lookt more big and mighty than Paul’s | })-oadsheets reviling the Puritan heroes. 
Steeple. > , 
The gorgeous funeral of the Protector—his 
body borne in state on a velvet bed, clad in 
od , 
royal robes, to Westminster Abbey, where 
a magnificent tomb rose over his remains 


The Puritans handled the sword more 
skillfully than the pen, and the royalists 
were not disposed to satire during the rule 
of the Ironside chief. The only great writer | —was still fresh in the recollection of the 
of the Puritan age on the Puritan side was | people of London when they saw the same 
Milton, and he was one of the two or three | body torn from its resting-place, and hung 
great writers who have shown little sense | on Tyburn Hill from nine in the morning 
of humor. | until six in the evening, and then east into 
What a change came over the spirit of | a deep pit. Thousands who saw his royal 
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funeral looked upon his 
body swinging from 
the gallows. The car- 
icatures vividly mark 
the change. Crom- 
well now appears only 
as tyrant, antichrist, 
hypocrite, monster. 
Charles I. is the holy 
martyr. His son’s flight 
in disguise, the hiding 


in the oak-tree, and 
other circumstances 
of his escape are no 


longer ignominious or 
laughable, but grace- 
ful and glorious. 

A cherished fiction 
appears frequently in 
the caricatures that no 
man came to a good 
end who had had any 
hand in the king’s ex- 
ecution, not even the 
executioner nor the 
humblest of his assist- 
ants. On one sheet we 
read of a certain drum- 
maker, named Tench, 
who “ provided roapes, 
pullies, and hookes (in 
case the king resisted) 
to compel and force 
him down tothe block.” 
“This roague is also haunted with a Devill, 


and consumes away.” There was the confes- | 


sion, too, of the hangman, who, being about 
to depart this life, declared that he had sol- 
emnly vowed not to perform his office upon 
the king, but had nevertheless dealt the fa- 
tal blow, trembling from head to foot. Thir- 
ty pounds had been his reward, which was 
paid him in half-crown pieces within an 
hour after the execution—the dearest mon- 
ey, as he told his wife, that he had ever re- 
ceived, for it would cost him his life, “which 
propheticall words were soon made mani- 
fest, for it appeared that, ever since, he had 





SHROVE-TIDE IN ARMS AGAINST LENT.—1660, 


| Charles IL., the preface of which contained 
anecdotes of the kitchen over which she had 
presided. 

Among other indications of change in the 
public feeling, we notice a few pictures con- 
ceived in the pure spirit of gayety, design- 
ed to afford pleasure to every one, and pain 
to no one. Two of these are given here— 
Shrove-tide and Lent tilting at one another 

—which were thought amazingly ingenious 
and comic two hundred years ago. They 
| are quite in the taste of the period that pro- 
|}duced them. Shrove-tide, in the calendar 
| of Rome, is the Tuesday before Lent, a day 


been in a most sad condition, and lay ra-| on which many people gave themselves up 


ging and swearing, and still pointing at one 
thing or another which he conceived to ap- 


pear visible before him.” 


Richard Cromwell was let off as easily by 
the caricaturist as he was by the king. He 


to revelry and feasting, in anticipation of 
the forty days’ fast. Shrove-tide according- 
| ly is mounted on a fat ox, and his sword is 
sheathed in a pig and piece of meat, with 

‘apons and bottles of wine about his. body. 


is depicted as “the meek knight,” the mild | His flag, as we learn from the explanatory 


incapable, hardly worth a parting kick. 


one very good picture he is a cooper ham-| broome,” and his helmet 


In | verses, is ““a cooke’s foule apron fix’d to a 


“a brasse pot.” 


mering away with a mallet at a cask, from | Lent, on the contrary, flings to the breeze 


which a number of owls escape, most of 
which, as they take their flight, cry out, 
Richard protests that he knows 
nothing of this trade of cooper, for the more 
he hammers, the more the barrel breaks up. 
Elizabeth, the wife of the Protector, fig- 


“ King !” 


| a fishing-net, carries an angling rod for a 
| weapon, and wears upon his head “a boyl- 
|ing kettle.’ Thus accoutred, these mor- 
tal foes approach one another, and Leut 
lifts up his voice and proclaims his inten- 
tion: 


ured in a Indicrous manner upon the cover | «7 pow am come to mundifie and cleare 


of a cookery book published in the reign of | 


‘he base abuses of this last past yeare: 
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LENT TILTING AT SHROVE-TIDE,—1660. 





Thou puff-paunch’d monster (Shrovetyde), thou 
art he 

That were ordain’d the latter end to be 

Of forty-five weekes’ gluttony, now past, 

Which I in seaven weekes come to cleanse at last: 

Your feasting I will turn to fasting dyet; 

Your cookes shall have some leasure to be quiet; 

Your masques, pomps, playes, and all your vaine 
expence, 

I'll change to sorrow, and to penitence.” 


Shrove-tide replies valiantly to these brave | 


words: 


** What art thou, thou leane-jawde anottamie, 

All spirit (for I no flesh upon thee spie) ; 

Thou bragging peece of ayre and smoke, that 
prat’st, 

And all good-fellowship and friendship hat’st ; 

You'le turn our feasts to fasts! when, can you tell? 

Against your spight, we are provided well. 

Thou sayst thou'lt ease the cookes!—the cooks 
could wish 

Thee boyl’d or broyl’d with all thy frothy fish; 

For one fish-dinner takes more paines and cost 

Than three of flesh, bak’d, roast, or boyl’d, almost.” 


This we are compelled to regard as about 


the best fun our ancestors of 1660 were ea- | 


pable of achieving with pencil and pen. Nor 
can we claim much for their pictures which 
aim to satirize the vices. 


The joy of the English people at the res- | 
toration of the monarchy, which seemed at | 


tirst to be as universal as it was enthusi- 
astic, was of short duration. The Stuarts 
were the Bourbons of England, incapable 
of being taught by adversity. Within two 
years Charles II. alarmed Protestant En- 
gland by marrying a Portuguese princess. 
The great plague of 1665, that destroyed in 
London alone sixty-eight thousand persons, 
was followed in the very next year by the 


| 


| 








great fire of London, which 
consumed thirteen thousand 
two hundred houses. At a 
moment when the publie mind 
was reduced to the most ab- 
ject credulity by such events 
as. these, the scoundrel Titus 
Oates appeared, declaring 
that the dread calamities 
which had afilicted England, 
and others then imminent, 
were only parts of an awful 
Popish Plot, which aimed at 
the destruction of the king 
and the restoration of the 
Catholic religion. A short 
time after, Sir Edmundsbury 
Godfrey, the magistrate be- 
fore whom Titus Oates made 
his deposition, was found dead 
in a field near London, the vic- 
tim probably of some fanatic 
assassin of the Catholic par- 
ty. The kingdom was thrown 
into an ecstasy of terror, from 
which, as before observed, it 
has not to this day wholly re- 
covered. Terror may lurk in 
the blood of a race ages after 
the removal of its cause, as we find our 
sensitive horses shying from low-lying ob- 
jects at the road-side, though a hundred 
| generations may have peacefully labored 
and died since their ancestors crouched 
from the spring of a veritable wild beast. 
The broadsheets of that year, 1678, and of 
|the troublous years following, even until 
| William of Orange was firmly seated on 





THE QUREN OF JAMES Ii. AND FATHER PETRE. 
“Tt is a foolish sheep that makes the wolf her con- 


| fessor.” —1685. 
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the throne of England, in 1690, have, we 
may almost say, but one topic—the Popish 
Plot. The spirit of that period lives in 
those sheets. 

It had been a custom in England to cele- 
brate the 17th of November, the day, as 
one sheet has it, on which the unfortunate 
Queen Mary died, and “that Glorious Sun, 
Queen Elizabeth, of happy memory, arose 
in the English horizon, and thereby dispell- 
ed those thick fogs and mists of Romish 
blindness, and restored to these kingdoms 
their just Rights both as men and Chris- 
tians.” 
versary after the murder of Godfrey was 
seized by the Protestants of London to ar- 


range a procession which was itself a strik- 


ing caricature. A pictorial representation 
of the procession is manifestly impossible 
here, but we can copy the list of objects 
as given on a broadsheet issued a few days 
after the event. This device of a procession, 
borrowed from Catholic times, was contin- 


ually employed to promulgate and empha- | 


size Protestant ideas down to a recent peri- 
od, and has been used for political objects 
inourown day. How changed the thoughts 


of men since Albert Diirer witnessed the | 


grand and gay procession at Antwerp, in 
honor of the Virgin’s Assumption, one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years before! The 17th 
of November, 1679, was ushered in, at three 
o'clock in the morning, by a burst of bell- 
ringing all over London. The broadsheet 
thus quaintly describes the procession : 

“ About Five o’Clock in the Evening, all 
things being in readiness, the Solemn Pro- 
cession began, in the following Order: I. 
Marched six Whiflers to clear the way, in 
Pioneers Caps and Red Waistcoats (and car- 
rying torches). II. A Bellman Ringing, 
who with a Loud and Dolesom Voice cried 
all the way, Remember Justice Godfrey. 11. 
A Dead Body representing Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, in the Habit he usually wore, the 
Cravat wherewith he was murdered about 
his Neck, with spots of Blood on his Wrists, 
Shirt, and white Gloves that were on his 
hands, his Face pale and wan, riding on a 


White Horse, and one of his Murderers be- | 


hind him to keep him from falling, repre- 
senting the manner how he was carried from 
Somerset-House to Primrose-Hill. IV. A 
Priest in a Surplice, with a Cope Embroid- 
ered with Dead mens Bones, Skeletons, 
Skuls, &e. giving pardons very freely to 
those who would murder Protestants, and 
proclaiming it Meritorious. V. A Priest 
alone, in Black, with a large Silver Cross. 
VI. Four Carmelite Friers in White and 
Black Habits. VII. Four Grey Friars in 
their proper Habits. VIII. Six Jesuits with 
Bloody Daggers. IX. A Consort of Wind- 
Musick, eall’d the Waits. X. Four Popish 
Bishops in Purple and Lawn Sleeves, with 
Golden Crosses on their Breasts. XI. Four 


The next recurrence of this anni- | 





| other Popish Bishops in their Pontificalibus, 
with Surplices, Rich Embroydered Copes, 
and Golden Miters on their Heads. XII. 
Six Cardinals in Scarlet Robes and Red 
|Caps. XIII. The Popes Chief Physitian 
with Jesuites Powder in one hand, and a 
in the other. XIV. Two Priests in 
Surplices, with two Golden Crosses. Last- 
ly, the Pope in a Lofty Glorious Pageant, 
representing a Chair of State, covered with 
|Scarlet, the Chair richly embroydered, 
| fringed, and bedeckt with Golden Balls and 
| Crosses ; at his feet a Cushion of State, two 
Boys in Surplices, with white Silk Banners 
and Red Crosses, and Bloody Daggers for 
|Murdering Heritical Kings and Princes, 
painted on them, with an Incense-pot before 
them, sate on each side censing his Holiness, 
who was arrayed in a rich Scarlet Gown, 
Lined through with Ermin, and adorned 
with Gold and Silver Lace, on his Head a 
Triple Crown of Gold, and a Glorious Collar 
of Gold and precious stones, St. Peters Keys, 
a number of Beads, Agnus Dei’s and other 
Catholick Trumpery ; at his Back stood his 
Holiness’s Privy Councellor, the Devil, fre- 
quently caressing, hugging, and whispering, 
and oft-times instructing him aloud, to de- 
|stroy His Majesty, to forge a Protestant 
Plot, and to fire the City again; to which 
purpose he held an Infernal Torch in his 
hand. The whole Procession was attended 
| with 150 Flambeaus and Torches by or- 
der; but so many more came in Voluntiers 
|}as made up some thousands. Never were 
the Balconies, Windows and Houses more 
numerously filled, nor the Streets closer 
throng’d with multitudes of People, all ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of Popery with 
continual Shouts and Acclamations.” 

With slow and solemn step the procession 
marched to Temple Bar, then just rebuilt— 
a vivid reminder of the great fire—and there 
it halted, while a dialogue in verse was 
sung in parts by “one who represented the 
English Cardinal Howard, and one the peo- 
ple of England.” We can imagine the man- 
ner in which the crowd would come thun- 

, dering in with the concluding stanza: 


“Now God preserve Great Charles owr King, 

And eke all honest men; 

And Traytors all to justice bring, 

Amen! Amen! Amen!” 
Fire- works succeeded the song, after 
| which “his Holiness was decently tumbled 
‘from all his grandeur into the impartial 
| flames,” while the people gave so prodig- 
ious a shout that it was heard “far beyond 
| Somerset House,” half a mile distant. For 
many years a similar pageant was given in 
London on the same day. 
| From the accession of William and Mary - 
| we notice a change in the subjects treated 
| by caricaturists. If religion continued for 
|a time to be the principal theme, theré was 
more variety in its treatment. Sects became 
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A QUAKER MEETING, 1T10—AMINIDEL FXHORTING FRIENDS TO SUPPORT 


SAOHEVERELL, 


more distinet; the Quakers arose; the di- 
vergence between the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin was more marked, and gave rise 
to much discussion ; High-Church and Low- 
Chureh renewed their endless contest; the 
Baptists became an important denomina- | 
tion; deism began to be the whispered, 
and became soon the vaunted, faith of men 
of the world; even the voice of the Jew 
was occasionally heard, timidly asking for a 
small share of his natural rights. It is in- 
teresting to note in the popular broadsheets 
and satiyical pictures how quickly the hu- 
man mind began to exert its powers when 
an overshadowing and immediate fear of 
pope and king in league against liberty had 
been removed by the flight of James II., and 
the happy accession of William ITI. 
Political caricature rapidly assumed prom- 
inence, though as long as Louis XIV. remain- 
ed on the throne of France the chief aim of | 
politics was to create safeguards against | 
the possible return of the Catholié Stuarts. | 
The accession of Queen Anne, the career of | 
Bolingbroke and Harley, the splendid ex- 
ploits of Marlborough, the early conflicts of 
Whig and Tory, the attempts of the Pre- 
tenders, the peaceful accession of George I. | 
—all these are exhibited in broadsheets and 
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satirical prints still pre- 
served in more than one 
collection. Louis X1V,, 
his pomps and his van- 
ities, his misfortunes 
anc his mistresses, fur- 
nished subjects for hun- 
dreds of caricatures 
both in England and 
Holland. It was on a 
Dutch caricature of 
1695 that the famous 
retort of the Due de 
Luxembourg occurs to 
an exclamation of the 
Prince of Orange. The 
prince impatiently said, 
after a defeat, “ Shall I, 
then, never be able to 
beat that hunchback ?” 
Luxembourg replied to 
the person reporting 
this, “How does lx 
know that my back is 
hunched? He has ney- 
er seen it.” Interspersed 
with political satires, 
we observe an increas- 
ing number upon social 
and literary subjects. 
The trgnsactions of 
learned societies were 
now important enough 
to be caricatured, and 
the public was enter- 
tained with burlesque 


discourses, illustrated, 
upon “The Invention of Samplers,” “The 
Migration of Cuckoos,” “The Eunuch’s 





FRENOH OARICATURE OF OORPULENT GENFRAL GALAS, 
WHO DEFEATED A FRENCIU CONVOY,--1635, 
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ARCIBISHOP OF PARIS—A BETTER FRIEND TO LA- 
DIES THAN TO THE POPE.—HOLLAND, 1686,—by 
AN EXILED HUGUENOT, 


Child,” “A new Method of teaching learned 

Men how to write Unintelligibly.” There 

was an essay, also, “ proving by arguments 

philosophical that Millers, though falsely so | 
reputed, yet in reality are not thieves, with 
an intervening argument that Taylors like- | 
wise are not so.” 

A strange episode in the conflict between 
Whig and Tory was the career of Sachever- | 
ell, a clergyman who preached such extreme 
doctrines concerning royal and ecclesiastic- 
al prerogative that he was formally cen- 
sured by a Whig Parliament, and thus lifted | 
into a preposterous importance. During his | 
triumphal tour, which Dr. Johnson remem- | 
bered as one of the events of his earliest 
childhood, he was escorted by voluntary 
guards that numbered from one thousand 
to four thousand mounted men, wearing the 
Tory badges of white knots edged with gold, 
and in their hats three leaves of gilt laurel. 
The picture opposite of the Quaker meeting 
reflects upon the alliance alleged to exist be- 
tween the high Tories and the Quakers, both 
having an interest in the removal of disabil- | 
ities, and hence making common cause. A 
curious relic of this brief delirium is a par- 
agraph in the Grub Street Journal of 1736, 
which records the death of Dame Box, a 
woman so zealous for the Church that when 
Sacheverell was relieved of censure she 
clothed herself in white, kept the clothes 
all her life, and was buried in them. As 
long as Dr. Sacheverell lived she went to 
London once a year, and carried a present of 
a dozen larks to that “high-flying priest.” 

The flight of the Huguenots from France, 
in 1685 and 1686, enriched Holland, England, 
and the American colonies with the élite of 
the French people. Holland being nearest 
to France, and honored above all lands for 
nearly a century as the refuge of people per- 
secuted for opinions’ sake, received at first 





the greatest number, especially of the class 


ARCHBISHOP OF RIIKIMS—MITRED Ass. —IIOL- 
LAND, 1686.—AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
HUGUENOTS. 


who could live by intellectual pursuits. The 
rarest of all rarities in the way of carica- 
ture, “the diamond of the pictorial library,” 
is a series of burlesque portraits, produced 
in Holland in 1686, of the twenty-four per- 
sons most guilty of procuring the revoca- 
tion of the wise edict of Henry IV., which 
secured to French Protestants the right to 
practice their religion. The work was enti- 
tled La Procession Monacale conduite par Louis 
XIV. pour la Conversion des Protestans de son 
Royaume. The king, accordingly, leads the 
way, his face a Sun in a monk’s cow], in allu- 
sion to his adoption of the sun as a device. 
Madame De Maintenon, his married mis- 
tress, hideously caricatured, follows. Pere 
la Chaise, and all the ecclesiastics near the 
court who were reputed to have urged on 
the ignorant old king to this superlative fol- 
ly, had their place in the procession. Sev- 
eral of the faces are executed with a free- 
dom and power not common in any age, but 
at that period only possible to a French 
hand. Two or three specimens are given 
here. 

Louis XIV., as the caricature collections 
alone would suffice to show, was the con- 
spicuous man of that painful period. The 
earicaturists avenged human nature. No 
man of the time called forth so many ef- 
forts of the satiric pencil, nor was there 
ever a person better adapted to the sat- 
irist’s purpose, for he furnished precisely 
those contrasts which satire can exhibit 
most effectively. He stood five feet two in 
his stockings, but his shoe-maker put four 
inches of leather under his heels, and his 
wig-maker six inches of other people’s hair 
upon his head, which gave him an imposing 
altitude of six feet. The beginning of his 


reign was prosperous enough to give some 
slight excuse for the most richly developed 
arrogance seen in the world since Xerxes 
lashed the Hellespont, but the last third of 
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Rex. Ludovicus. Ludovicus Kex. 


OARICATURE OF LOUIS XIV., BY THAOKERAY. 


his reign was a collapse that could easily | standing behind, knocking their heads to- 
be made to seem ludicrous. There were | gether. He is a sick man vomiting up towns. 
very obvious contrasts in those years be-| He is a sawyer, who, with the help of the 
tween the splendors of his barbaric court | King of Spain, saws the globe in two, Main- 
and the disgraceful defeats of his armies, tenon sitting aloft assisting the severance. 
between the opinion he cherished of him-| As long as he lived the caricaturists contin- 











self and the contempt in which he was 
held abroad, between the adulations of his 
courtiers and the execrations of France, 
between the rigorously enforced mass-at- 
tending of the court and the dissoluteness 
of manners that prevailed. 

The caricaturists of London and Amster- 
dam made the most of these points. Every 
town that he lost, every victory that Marl- 
borough won, gave them an opportunity 
which they improved. We have him as a 
huge yellow Sun, each ray of which bears | 
an inscription referring to some defeat, folly, | 
or shame. We have him as a jay, covered | 
with stolen plumage, which his enemies are | 
plucking from him, each feather inscribed | 
with the name of a lost city or fortress. | 
We have him as the Crier of Versailles, 
erying the ships Jost in the battle of La| 
Hogue, and offering rewards for their recov- | 
ery. He figures as the Gallic cock flying be- 
fore that wise victoricus fox of England, 
William IIL, and as a pompous drummer | 
leading his army, and attended by his ladies | 
and courtiers. He is an old French Apollo | 
driving the sun, in wig and spectacles. He | 
is a tiger on trial before the other beasts for 

! 








his cruel depredations. He is shorn and fool- 
ed by Maintenon; he is bridled by Queen 
Anne. He is shown drinking a goblet of hu- | 
man blood. We see him in the stocks with 
his confederate, the Pope, and the devil | 


ued to assail him; and when he died, in 1715, 
he left behind him a France so demoralized 
and impoverished that he still kept the sat- 
irists busy. 

Even in our own time Louis XIV. has 
suggested one of the best caricatures ever 
drawn, and it is accompanied by an explan- 
atory essay almost unique among prose sat- 
ires for bitter wit and blasting truth. The 
same hand wielded both the pen and the 
pencil, and it was the wonderful hand of 
Thackeray. “You see at once,” he says, in 
explanation of the picture, “that majesty is 
made out of the wig, the high-heeled shoes, 
and cloak, all fleurs-de-lis bespangled...... 
Thus do barbers and cobblers make the gods 
that we worship.” 





UNDER THE STARS. 
O Nient, look down through cloud and star 
Upon our fret and pain! 
Bid all the dreams that Day denies 
Bloom into faith again! 
In tender shades of shadow come 
And take Earth’s weary children home! 


Sweet teacher, wiser than the schools, 
Thy speechless lessons bring ; 

The rebel soul, the aching heart, 
The will like broken wing. 

Make ready for a stiller night, 

And for a dearer Morning Light! 
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“OARS OAME SPLASHING UP. A OOIL OF LINE WAS CHUCKED BEFORE HIS FACE.”—[SEE PAGE 833.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. |cence of his unsuspecting heart, and glow- 
MAN OVERBOARD. ing with delight at some little favor which 


Janet in her weariness had extended to him, 


TOW the biggest man in the victorious 
8 Oxford University boat raged and fret- 
ted in his diminutive cabin, smoking many 
pipes in supreme defiance of Captain M‘Leod, 
and reading this horrid letter of Frank’s by 
his surreptitious lamp, until it drove him 
wild. _ Not a word had he written to or 
heard from the Brownes during his year’s 
exile in America. Poor Martin, in the inno- 


had said to his old tutor, during their last 
term at Oxford, words which had induced 
the latter to think she had tacitly accepted 
his younger rival. And it must be re- 
membered that he had done his utmost to 
destroy her regard for him. So when the 
news of Eleanor’s death reached him, it only 
affected him with a tender and most chari- 
table melancholy. Of Janet and Martin he 
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fervently ejaculated, “Godspeed them both!” 
and went on his dreary way to a country 
where he knew that life was cheaply held; 
for on proposing to insure his own at a first- 
rate office, it had been courteously declined, 
“the risks in Mexico at the present crisis, 
and under the present state of affairs, being 
so manifold.” Nevertheless the seductive 
secretary hoped they should see him back 
safe and sound, and that he would wish to 
renew his proposition after having evaded 
the dangers of war in such a savage and 
unhealthy region. 

It was the trifling episode of his conver- 
sation with Martin which induced him so 
suddenly to accept this engagement, and to 
maintain for so long an unbroken silence 
with his friends in Pedlington. He honest- 
ly wished Janet to be free to make and re- 
tain her own choice, and feared that any 
thing approaching to an advance on his 
part, now that he was free, would seem like 
claiming her on the score of his generosity 
and of the previous love passage between 
them. 

But when the stormy year of his cam- 


paigning was drawing to a close, he wrote | 


to Frank from Mexico, announcing his re- 
turn by way of Vera Cruz and New York, 
and casually remarking that he supposed he 
should have to congratulate Janet and Mar- 
tin on his arrival. The letter in his hand 
was a brief answer from Frank, received 
through his agents in New York, saying how 
glad they all had been to see his handwriting 
again, how much more glad they would be 
to see his face, and expressing astonishment 
that he had not written before leaving En- 
gland, or for so many months since. As to 
the bit of badinage about Martin and Janet 


(Frank said), of course she could not help | 


poor Martin’s persistent folly. But they all 
liked him well enough, and thought he was 
really enamored of some poetical ideal, and 
had chosen Janet to impersonate this. Alas! 
how often is this indeed the case! Frank 
proceeded to say that ever since Lyte’s ar- 
ticles had appeared in the 
periodical had entirely supplanted the Ox- 
ford Chronicle, and the whole family had 
grown quite learned in the geography and 
current military and political history of 
“The Latin Empire.” Then in a postscript 
Frank added: “The sooner you turn up, my 
dear fellow, the better. A certain person, 





who has now arrived at years of discretion, | 
is becoming rather more cracked than dis- | 


creet; and I really don’t know what may 


not happen if the state of suspense is pro- | 


tracted. She says now that she knows you 
won’t come home, but will stay in New 
York. I wonder whether you will have 
stumbied across your old enemy George 
Baily at New York. Probably not. But it 
seems he has fallen upon his legs in the 
United States; and though he is a degraded 


Review, that | 


|man now, I must do him the justice to say 


that he has scraped together and returned 
the £500 put by for Hubert, of which he 
had (to the best of our belief) defrauded the 
governor. He has had the impudence to 
write to Blanche and ask her to join him 
out there. We all oppose the idea; but 
there is no knowing what a woman may not 
do in such a case. I suppose you do not 
know that Nelly is to be married to Fuller 
on the 1st of February, and that they sail 
for Canada about a week after the wedding.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that while 
the paragraph in the body of the letter 
which repudiated any idea of Martin’s suc- 
cess would by itself have been a source of 
delight to our returning exile, that passage 
in the postscript alarmed and agitated him. 
Why was not Frank more explicit? What 
could he mean? One thing was evident 
now beyond a doubt. Janet had been con- 
stant to him, even under the cruel blow of 
his departure without a word of encourage- 
ment spoken or written, after she had heard 
of his freedom. But now, at length, Frank 
feared something from the protraction of 
her suspense. He was not a man to speak 
prematurely. What was it that he feared? 
Was she, in anger or despair, about to throw 
herself away upon some man whom she did 
not love? Or was her health giving way 
under the strain ? 

Well Lyte remembered that two or three 
| years previously Frank had hinted that this 

passion was “consuming her.” It was dur- 
| ing the short conversation which arose be- 
| tween them apropos of the bottle of perfume. 
| But in the long interval which had elapsed 
since then he had persistently tried to starve 
out that regard of hers, not anticipating his 
own freedom, and since knowing of his own 
release had pursued his former plan in order 
to leave her free. But now it appeared that 
she had never wavered, and was suffering 
past endurance from his seeming inconstan- 
|ey. Oh,ifshe could only read his true heart, 
and see how she was cherished there! Sure- 
ly, Bedford Lyte insisted to himself, as some 
millions of lovers have done before, no wom- 
an was ever so singly and purely worshiped 
as she had been in that secret shrine. Nor 
was he very farwrong. The man had loved 
the girl with more devotion than many girls 
| have lavished upon them in this degenerate 
‘age. He had proved it, too; though after a 
fashion little likely to have yielded her much 
comfort hitherto. 

Should he find her thin and wasted, with 
her beauty half gone, her radiance dimmed? 
Almost he hoped it might be so, that he 
‘might prove how far above such mortal 

chances was his mature love for her. He 
thought of Osseo, and Owenee the faithful, 
and declared solemnly to himself that, if his 
Janet had become “ wrinkled, old, and ugly,” 
as did Owenee, he would still be true, as 
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Osseo was; and doubtless he would have 
been so. 
love once, though as boys they might have 
slipped, as Lyte had done. 
sessed twelve millions of gold doubloons 
instead of £1200 (to which sum his little | 
savings amounted), he would have given 
every fraction of it, without a murmur, to 
save her beauty—so far in his eyes was it 
beyond every source of actual or possible 
delight which he had ever known. 

As he fumed and fretted, the sea rose 
higher, and the wind raged more fiercely in 
fitful and sudden gusts. Every half hour 
the mate had been shortening sail during 
the last watch. It was now four o’clock in 
the morning, and blowing a strong gale. 
The ship, no longer steady and upright, at 


times careened over to leeward, then right- | 


ing again with a heavy lurch, appeared to 
suffer a strain through her whole body, as 
though the knees and joists were parting 
company, and the ocean about to pour in 
and ingulf them. 

As eight bells struck, the mate thundered 
at the captain’s door, That mariner enjoy- 
ed profound slumbers under the most agi- 
tating circumstances, and had already con- 
fided to Mr. Lyte that he could sleep “till 
the crack of doom,” if he only once got 


“soundly off in a gale of wind.” 
Being aware of this idiosyncrasy on the | 
part of his commander, Mr. Jones (a small 


but sturdy mariner) pounded away, regard- 
less alike of knuckles and panels. 
“What now ?” roared the captain from | 
within. 
“ Blowin’ a gale, Sir,” bellowed the officer. | 
“Have you made her snug ?” (from within). | 
“ Ay, ay, Sir.” 
“ How’s her head ?” 


“ East-node-east” (in Mr. Jones’s stento- | 


rian conventional). 

“ How’s the wind ?” (from within). 

“No-ode” (still more stentorian and con- 
ventional). 

“Then let it blow!” (from within). 

This dialogue, rude, and almost horrible 
as it may seem, in the face of danger impend- 
ing over the lives of so many persons who 
were innocent of the craft and avarice which 
had actuated the owners, rather inspired the 
passenger with confidence in the captain. 
Evidently, even when half drunk and half 
asleep, he could follow up an idea through 
its legitimate stages, and form a conclusion 


which, though rash, was based upon the sat- | 


isfactory evolution of that idea. 

But Mr. Jones was equally worthy of re- 
spect, and, moreover, was sober. After a 
pause, during which the plunging and lurch- 
ing of the ship indicated great difficulty in 
steering her on the present course, he again 
thundered at the captain’s door. 

“What now-ow-ow?” roared the angry. 
commander. 


There are some men who can only | 


Yet had he pos- | 
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“ Blowin’ terrible hard, Sir,” bellowed the 
mate. 
| “So it was last time you came kickin’ up 
a row here,” retorted the captain, who sup- 
| posed he had been asleep for a whole watch 
(four hours) since the last disturbance 
| “ How’s her head?” he continued, yawning 
terribly. 

“ East-node-east,” as before. 

“How’s the wind ?” 

“No-o-ode !” louder than Boreas itself. 
“Then let it blow, and—et ecxtera,” dim- 
audible. 

“We'd better heave her to, Sir,” 
Mr. Jones. 

At this outrageous breach of discipline, 
Captain M‘Leod, looking like the pictures 
of sanguinary buccaneers in boys’ books, 
with a fiery visage surrounded with fierce 
black hair, with glaring eyes and glistening 
teeth, appeared suddenly at his door in a 
white guernsey and woolen drawers. 

“Pray who commands this ship, Sir?” 
inquired, gravely. 

“Why, you do, Sir,” replied the mate, un- 
covering. 

“And you’ve made her snug, using your 
own judgment, Mr. Jones? and you tell me 
the wind is north, and the ship steering her 
course? That is so, is it not?” 

“That’s so, Sir.” 

“Then let the ship continue on her course; 
and tell the officer of the watch, if any thing 
is carried away, to clap it on again.” 

Before Mr. Jones had securely fastened on 
his sou’wester again, a snort like the battle- 
| ery of a wild boar, from the recesses of the 
stern cabin, announced that Captain M‘Leod, 
of the Adriatic, was again in the embrace of 
the drowsy god. Then Lyte heard the dis- 
| comfited mate growling like a grizzly bear, 
and blundering up the steps which led from 
| the cuddy to the poop deck, and, when lhe 
got there, uniting with the second mate 
(whose watch it was) in new orders for re- 
| ducing the amount of sail. Not being able 
|to sleep, Lyte went up also. The night 
seemed to be pitch-dark, and by the myste- 
rious light of the binnacle lamp the men at 
the wheel looked like two Brobdingnagians. 
Presently the mate came aft, and stooped 
over the binnacle to see the compass. He 
looked like Magog, and the other two like 
Og andGog. The wind yelled and shrieked 
through the rigging. The cries of the men 
taking up a third reef in the maintop-sail 
sounded like the inarticulate howling of lost 
| spirits sent to wander on the trackless deep. 
Every now and then, as the ship surged up 
the side of a soaring wave, or plunged into 
some tremendous ocean hollow, a white 
gleam of surf skimmed up or down the 
heaving mass, merely serving to make the 
| darkness visible; and when the passenger 
struggled and grappled his way to the for- 

| ward part of the poop, he could distinguish, 


lv 


roared 


he 
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partly by sight and partly by sound, and the 
huge vibrations of the ship, that the crest 
of every wave, itself an immense body of 
water, was curling over the weather bul- 
wark, and seething to and fro on the main- 
deck, always being replenished by another 
before it could escape at the lee scuppers. 
After a while, a rift in the clouds allowing 
a faint glimmer of starlight to appear, Lyte 
saw the sailors gliding mysteriously, like 
hobgoblins, down the main rigging, and ap- 
parently dropping recklessly into the turbid | 
pool on deck. But really no human being 
unaided could have got through it, and ropes 
were strained along from poop to forecastle, 
by which the descent and transit either way 
were made. | 

Finding after a while that the officer of | 
the watch was clutching hold of something 
and hanging on beside him, Lyte shouted | 
at him, “Rough-and-tumble kind of work | 
this!” which intellectual remark he had to | 
bellow at the top of his voice about half a | 
dozen times, the officer seeming most anx- 
ious to hear it, but unable to do so at first 
on account of the whizzing and roaring of 
wind and waves, and the manifold noises 
of a ship straining in distress. 

“We shall ketch it—afore long,” was the | 
cheerful reply, which the passenger caught | 
at onee, either from the seaman’s more judi- | 
cious selection of time or of his words. Aft- | 
er which encouragement, at the imminent 
risk of his life, Mr. Lyte regained the coin- 
panion ladder, and blundered back to his 
little cabin, where he found Tommy still 
balancing himself on one leg, and with his 
head still tucked under his wing, as if the 
ship were upright and motionless in a har- 
bor of refuge. 

This sort of thing continued not only 
without abatement, but rather getting 
worse and worse, during the morning watch 
and the whole of the next day, the stand- 
ing rigging and the bulwarks creaking and 
grinding in a most detestable regularity of 
dissonance as the vessel scudded and lurch- 
ed through a heavy cross-sea. The main- 
deck was constantly afloat, and though as 
yet happily the cuddy and state-rooms (in 
the poop) were high and dry, it is scarcely 
pleasant to be in mid-Atlantic, in the howl- 
ing month of February, on board of a ship 
whose decks and bulwarks form a tank 
which holds a gurgling, seething pool, ever 
changing its course, rushing to and fro, 
hither and thither, with the pitching and 
rolling of the ship, and dashing with mimic 
fury of the war without against every ob- 
stacle which opposes its movements. Bed- 
ford’s bones ached worse than they did 
after rowing either of his two university 
races, or after running his victorious two- 
mile race against the champions of Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Durham, in 


| 





which he gained for himself and his college 
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undying renown. Why, it was publicly 
stated, after due reference to Bell’s Life and 
The Field, that the time in which Lyte ac- 
complished the two miles was fully one-fifth 
of a second less than in any race on record! 
The Durham man was beaten by one sec- 
ond and a fifth; the London man by one 
and two-fifths; the others were nowhere. 
So terrific had the pace been from start to 
finish that all the quidnunes present an- 
ticipated a breakdown on the part of Lyte. 

Now the hero’s running days seemed to 
have run themselves out. Browbeaten and 
dejected in aspect, after two or three hope- 


|less and helpless scrambles and tumblings 


on to the po»p and down again, he sat hum- 


| bly over a novel at the cuddy table, having 


coaxed the steward for a gravitating lamp, 
grasping the rack with tenacious digits, en- 
twining his noble legs in the lashings under- 
neath, and barely managing to hold his own, 
so fickle is human glory! 

Captain M‘Leod had been restored to a 
sense of duty at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the officer of the ensuing watch 
again politely suggested heaving to. She 
was too deep in the waarter, he said, being 
from Somersetshire. She did lurch terrible, 
and the mastisses wer’ in danger, he added. 

“Then let her go off two points, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,” roared the resolute captain. “ Give 
her the foresail (with a reef in it), and then 
let her rip! Now remember, Mr. Crays— 
you and your men—her course is due east.” 

Mr. Crays, in a roar like a savage bear, 
responded, “ Ay, ay, Sir!” 

“And you, Mr. Fitz, if she carries any 
thing away, you clap it on again. And if 
the wind shifts (which it won’t), let me 
know.” And down the mariner stumbled, be- 
stowing upon his sore and studious guest at 
the cuddy table a sounding smack between 
the shoulder-blades, inviting him to “ keep 
up his pecker,” and, to Bedford’s delight 
(somewhat tempered with apprehension), 
announcing his determination to “ let her 
rip,” i. e., to proceed on her course at all 
hazards, when more prudent navigators 
would heave to. 

The gale was now blowing steadily from 
the northwest, and the vessel being steered 
due east, went more freely with the wind 
on her quarter. She was running under 
treble-reefed foretop and maintop sails, a 
reefed foresail, and a foretop-mast stay-sail. 
At intervals of two hours, and sometimes less, 
Captain M‘Leod appeared on the poop, with 
a countenance like “ furious Goth” or “ fiery 
Hun,” stared savagely at the elements, at 
the two unfortunates who were steering 
the stubborn ship, and at the officer of the 
watch, after which silent protest against 
nature and art he would disappear. “ Stick-° 
ing to your seat like grim death, eh, Mr. 
Lyte?” he would say, while’ passing that 
unhappy individual at the cuddy table. At 
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last he dragged Lyte into his stern cabin, and | 
fed him on Bologna sausage, Bourbon whis- | 
ky, and Angostura bitters. Cooked meals 

were out of the question. The cook’s gal- | 
ley was an island in the middle of a whirl- | 
pool, and that sable functionary himself 

enjoying sweet sleep and balmy oblivion in | 
the regions below. Nevertheless the stew- | 
ard promised Mr, Lyte a cup of tea in the 
evening, if he could “only get a bit of fire 
in the cuddy stove.” Alas! they knew not 
what the evening would bring forth. | 

The afternoon brought forth not more, 
perhaps, than was dimly foreboded, but cer- | 
tainly more than was distinctly foreseen. At 
2 P.M., while his guest was, at the captain’s 
request, “ pitching into” a Bologna sausage, 
and the good ship Adriatic was pitching 
into the waves with an apparent intention 
of never coming out again, a tremendous 
bang and a smash were distinctly audible in 
the stern cabin, though the wind was car- 
rying sounds forward. 

“Hullo!” observed Lyte, pausing with 
sausage in air. 

Bang! Smash! For a few moments the 
two reports seemed to hush all the previous 
grinding, grating, creaking, and groaning 
of casks, barrels, ropes, and timbers which 
proclaimed the general distress. 

“ There they go!” rejoined M‘Leod, in a 
sort of oracular response to Lyte’s “ Hullo!” | 

Presently a large amphibious boatswain, 
clad in yellow tarpaulin, and dripping with 
Atlantic brine, appeared in the doorway. 

Grinning hideously, he blurts out, “ Fo’es’] 
carried away, Sir.” 

“ And?” the captain inquired, being fully 
aware that as yet only the bang was account- 
ed for. 

“And main-deck swept clean as a whis- 
tle. Cook’s galley, bulwarks, water casks, 
barrel, spare spars, and all, clean gone !” 

“Pipe all hands to grog, aft, immediately. 
Tell Mr. Fitzgerald to set the main try-sail, 
and then set to work and bend anew storm 
foresail.” 

“Ay, ay, Sir;” and away went the am- 
phibious one. 

Lyte made it a point of honor to ask no 
further questions. And though M‘Leod 
when drinking freely was not usually com- | 
municative, yet being touched by this con- 
sideration on the part of his guest, he spoke 
out. “It must be one of two things,” he said: 
“we must keep on moving pretty fast, and 
take care not to get pooped, or we must heave | 
to. If I heave to, the ship won’t ride. She’s 
too deep, as Mr.Green says. I doubt if we 
could keep her up to the wind.” 

“What is being pooped?” asked the 
landsman, innocently. 

“Tf they don’t get that try-sail set, and 
bend another foresail, you'll see before long. | 
On’y then you'll never be able to tell the 
tale. You see, we’re pretty nearly running | 














before the wind. If one of these big rollers 
comes along faster than we keep moving, it 
smashes in our poop, and down we go stern 
foremost.” 

At this juncture the howling of the brave 
fellows was heard in midship. They had 
swallowed their rum, and were setting the 
try-sail—a service of danger, aow that the 
main-deck was swept clear of her bulwarks, 
and was open to the fury of every roller 
through the snmmit of which they rushed, 


}and whose foaming crest closed in upon 


them, as if it were claiming them for its 
own. 

Among brave men in danger a sort of 
freemasonry exists, as undoubtedly is the 
case also among cowards. M‘Leod had 
strongly taken to his new ally, and had per- 
suaded him to light his trusty old pipe and 
smoke it in his own sacred cabin. 

At 3.45 p.m. another crash, loud though 
distant, was heard. 

“The foretop-mast, by exclaimed 
the captain, now springing to his feet and 
hurrying up on deck. Lyte followed at 
once. This was a twofold disaster, the 
foretop-sail and foretop-mast stay-sail both 
coming down together, depriving the ship 
of all sail forward, and encumbering her 
with the wreck. Of course it had been im- 





”? 


| possible in this stress of weather to bend a 


new foresail since the former one was car- 
ried away, so that now the ship was scud- 
ding under only the reefed maintop - sail 
and the main try-sail, and it was almost as 
difficult to keep her before the wind as to 
heave her to. 

All hands were immediately summoned, 
and the wreck cleared away as rapidly as 
possible under the circumstances. Lyte, 
seeing a service toward in which he could 
be of use, scrambled down for his bowie- 
knife, went along the ropes to the fore rig- 
ging, and there worked manfully at cutting 
away the wreck, though he narrowly es- 
caped being washed overboard more than 
once, and only owed his life to his own agil- 
ity and tenacity of grasp. 

No sooner was all the topmast rigging 
cleared away than the forestay-sail was set, 
and incredible exertions were made by all 
hands to bend a new foresail. The moon 


| came to the rescue, and though the ship was 


terribly knocked about and the steering ap- 
paratus much strained in the mean while, 
they had the new foresail set before mid- 
night. Then the captain, at urgent request 
of the officers (for which Mr. Lyte silent- 
ly cursed them), hove the ship to, and turn- 
ed in. 

By some obscure mental process it was 
evident to Lyte that whereas officers and 
men all liked their captain, all equally dis- 
trusted him. The overlading of the ves- 
sel, in which M‘Leod had no concern, was 
now acknowledged on all hands; andthough 
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Lyte saw that the man upon whom now | jumped along in pursuit of the fugitive and 


chiefly all their lives depended was a drunk- 
ard, he also saw that there was a vast re- 
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terrified son of Jerry. 
Thus the wearisome night-watches wore 


serve of energy about him, drunk or sober, | away far less tediously than they might 
and that he was capable of judicious and | have done had the modern delineator of hu- 


energetic action if this could be called | manity never lived and wrought. 


into operation at the right moment. Put- 
ting together M‘Leod’s age (about fifty), 
his robust health, his position, and reputa- 
tion, it was clear that he could not habitu- 
ally have indulged too freely while in com- 


Already 
the first glimmer of wintry dawn was peer- 
ing through the scuttle, and paling the 
twinkle of his dying lamp as the ship rolled 
to starboard—when suddenly the Adriatic 
was convulsed from bow to stern-post, from 


mand of a ship. In all probability the over- | mast-head to keel, by a prodigious shock. 
lading of the vessel had preyed upon his | Lyte had scarcely time to notice that she 


mind in the present instance, and co-oper- 


swerved and staggered in a manner quite 


ated with other causes of anxiety, to which | different to all her former evolutions, when 


he had already alluded in conversation with 
his guest, to cause the present most inop- 
portune outbreak. Consoling himself as 
well as he could in this way, and with the 
reflection that the officers were able and 
willing, Lyte once more “turned in,” and 
while doing so stroked and coaxed his 
drowsy little bird, which opened one eye 
and peeped at him curiously; for he was 
weighed upon with a kind of apprehension 
that this would be their last greeting. The 
small bird manifested a power of sleeping, 
and a dexterity in poising himself on one 
leg with his head invisible, which were pro- 
voking. It seemed to imply that in causing 
his master to lose a passage on the finest 
steamer afloat, and to intrust himself on a 
ship which exhibited the strongest possible 
tendency to go to the bottom, he had ful- 
filled his terrestrial destiny, and had no 
more functions to perform than becoming 
an insensate ball of fluff, and maintain- 
ing his equilibrium by night and day with 
a sublime disregard to the laws of gravita- 
tion. 

Again M‘Leod emulated his passenger 
and bird in the profundity of his slumbers 
and in his practical defiance of certain 
sound theoretical maxims. To Bedford 
Lyte, in those anxious sleepless hours, that 
versatile ship Adriatic, large as she was, 
seemed to achieve every variety of position 
except the inverted vertical. To say that 
occasionally he ascertained his heels to be 
where a man naturally looks for his head 
would fall ludicrously short of the actual 
state of the case. After a couple of hours’ 
violent straining and struggling to maintain 
a horizontal position commensurate with 
the limits of his berth, he gave that up, as 
men have given up trying to square the cir- 
cle. Jamming himself into a corner to lee- 
ward in such a posture that nothing short 
of an absolute somersault on the part of the 
Adriatic could dislodge him, he recommenced 
the perusal of his novel by the light of a 
gravitating lamp. Fortunately for him, it 
was the inimitable Tale of Two Cities, by 
Charles Dickens; and the capers cut by his 
berth served as a ludicrous illustration of 
the lively coffin which hopped, skipped, and 


| 


| 








the ocean rushed in upon him in a drench- 
ing, blinding flood. Whence it came he 
knew not; but what mattered that? One 
thing he knew beyond a doubt: his frail 
door had flown open under the pressure, 
and it was surging in his little cabin and 
out again breast-high. 

In this horrible predicament he yet form- 
ed and carried out one idea. That the ship 
was foundering he hastily took for granted, 
and though a powerful swimmer, he knew 
that a man unaided can not live long in a 
heavy sea. He therefore slipped off his 
pilot coat, dropped it in the pool in which 
he stood, dragged out his cork jacket from 
under his bolster and put it on, then floun- 
dered and scrambled up on to the poop deck, 
only observing as he went that the water 
seemed to be leaving the cuddy faster than 
it came in. 

The captain was already on deck, and 
pounced upon him instantly. The steering 
apparatus of the vessel had given way, from 
the tremendous strain upon it; she had sud- 
denly broached to, and had fallen into the 
trough of the sea, where she lay almost on 
her beam ends, and exposed to the full fary 
of the waves, which now beat even over the 
lofty poop. One of these waves had burst 
open Bedford’s cabin scuttle, and had pour- 
ed an angry stream of water upon him as he 
sat pent up against the lee bulk-head. An- 
other had burst open the cuddy doors and 
sent a tremendous volume of water surging 
up and down the whole length of the saloon. 
Meanwhile the two gallant fellows at the 
wheel, and Mr. Green, the second mate, had 
been washed overboard and were irretriev- 
ably lost; and when M‘Leod reached the 
deck he found himself alone on the poop of 
a foundering ship. 

Now suddenly, to his great joy, having 
a strong and willing man at his elbow, Cap- 
tain M‘Leod snatched a favorable opportu- 
nity and seated Lyte on his buttocks with 
a coil of the tiller chain twisted round his 
left wrist, and grasped below with both 
hands about fourteen inches from the block, 
and implored him for God’s sake, and as he 
valued all their lives, not to let go till he 
came back. 
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Then M‘Leod vanished; and before we 
attempt to indicate Bedford Lyte’s fate we 
may as well say that the captain’s enter- 
prise was to dare the perils of the main- 
deck, and trust to the strength and courage 
of his passenger to keep a little control of 
the rudder until he could bring the carpen- 
ter aft, and two or three more men, to re- 
lieve Lyte from his awful position and re- 
sume the steering of the disabled vessel. 

The difficulty and perplexity of Lyte’s | 
situation are wholly past the comprehen- 
sion of a landsman. There he sat, sternly 
tugging and straining at that awful chain, 
for some long, long minutes, which hung 


“Like Joshua's moon in Ajalon.” 


Great masses of water, breaking over the | 
ship’s counter, hurled themselves upon him, 
drenching him to the skin, blinding his eyes, 
which he was wholly unable to wipe, and | 
gradually freezing the very strength out of 
his hands and wrists, to which the cold, slip- | 
pery chain now clung with a deadly coil. 
His back, or, rather, only the lower part of | 
it, was planted against a projection not high | 
enough to afford him a fair fulerum; his | 
feet against the still lower and rounded | 
staple which held the block through which | 
the chain would have run had he abandon- | 
ed it. Had he done so, the vessel would | 
again have been at the mercy of the ruth- 
less elements, and would in all probability 
have been sunk in less than a minute. Of | 
this he had a vague but positive apprehen- | 
sion. 

Every muscle of his powerful frame was | 
strained to the utmost. The invincible will | 
which had triumphed over so many obsta- | 
cles, moral and physical, was set more firm- | 
ly than his sinews. Appreciating blindly | 
the value of the tremendous charge intrust- | 
ed to him, he had resolved, if need be, to al- | 
low his hands and wrists to be dragged into 
the block, and so to check the outgoing of 
the chain at the price of a horrible and most 
painful death. A momentary pang on be- 
half of the poor little bird which had in- 
volved him in this fate pierced his heart. 
Then came with lightning rapidity a percep- 
tion that this death was the result of hav- 
ing preferred his birds and his stubborn sol- 
itude to a frank confession of his early fault, 
and that happy though perhaps humiliating 
confidence which he might have enjoyed 
with Henry Phelps, if he would only have 
ventured on that confession. How much 
had that stupid false pride cost him! And | 
the fault, after all, had been so lightly for- 
fiven. These regrets plunged swift, keen | 
arrows, as it were, into his mind and heart. | 
Then followed a smaller though at the mo- 
ment a still more cruel pang, that he was | 
not now so placed as to bring all his im- 
mense strength into active operation. He 
thought of the Herculean efforts which he 


| voice above him. 
| Crays, the taciturn third mate, who, gather- 


had made at the critical moments 

great struggle between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and forgot that instead of pulling 
an oar in a wager boat he was now say- 
ing a three-thousand-ton ship from destruce- 


in the 


tion. He almost cried aloud in his agony: 
“T could have pulled the chain six inches 
further out—further out—in spite of these 
cruel jerks, if I only had a—a—purchase. 


| Butnow— Oh! Iam going. Janet! Janet!” 


One of those cruel jerks, the furious ac- 


| tion of the sea on the loosened rudder, com- 


municated by the tiller to the chain which 
he was holding, was just dragging his hands 
into the hateful block, when a sudden re- 
lief, which drew the chain a few inches out 


again, released him. 


“Let go! let go!” shouted a stentorian 
“Let go!” It was Mr. 


ing from the captain’s orders to the carpenter 
in what position the passenger was left, had 
snatched up a huge iron hook and hastened 
along the ropes which connected the forecas- 
tle with the poop, and had caught a link 
of the chain between Lyte’s hands and the 
block. The iron hook, which was now in- 
serted in the link, was sufficient to secure 
the chain from being drawn further out; 
and now the carpenter arrived, with the cap- 
tain, bringing a lighted lantern and some 
necessary implements, and when Lyte had 
cleared his eyes of the salt-water, he was 
able to assist them in temporarily refitting 
the tiller and helm. 

Alas! the two helmsmen and the sturdy 
second mate could never be restored to their 
footing on deck. But the case was too crit- 
ical with the living to bestow many vain 
regrets on the dead. The rudder was itself 
loose. There was not sufficient daylighf as 
yet for them to form an idea how loose. Of 
the four swivels by which the rudder is con- 
nected with the stern-post, one, two, three, 
or all four might be loosened or injured in 
some way. But it was absolutely necessary 
to bring the ship to the wind and heeve to 
again; for the foresail, the forestay -sail, 
the maintop-sail, and main try-sail had all 
been blown to ribbons, and it would be dan- 
gerous beyond measure to attempt sceudding 
under bare poles. So they lashed up some 
hammocks in the fore rigging, put the helm 
up, and brought her head to the wind again, 
and then set seriously about considering 
and repairing, if possible, the injury already 
received. 

———_—>———— 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
TOBIAS DIGS HIS LAST GRAVE. 
BEFORE noon on the eventful day which 
dawned amidst the perils of our last chapter, 
the crew of the Adriatic, now short of three 
brave hearts and three pairs of willing 








hands, 
to bend a new maintop-sail and a new fore- 
sail in place of those which had been car- 


ried away by the wind when the vessel 


broached to and swung helplessly round un- 
der that furious assault of the elements. 
Again the good ship, now crippled and tot- 
tering like a wounded man, was put before 
the wind. The sea still swept onward in 
gigantic foam-crested rollers, which stretch- 
ed from north to south as far as the eye 
could reach. But now again the sun shone 
propitiously, and the wind, though too 
strong for a disabled ship, was fair. Again 
they were steering due east, and careering 
through the mighty billows at racing speed. 

“Why does she lean over so horribly to 
the right ?” Bedford innocently asked the 


captain, with whom he was breakfasting in | 
camp fashion on Bourbon whisky and Bo- | 


logna sausage, having in prospect a dinner 
of “Bologna sausage and Bourbon whisky 
—for a change,” as M‘Leod facetiously ex- 
pressed it. 

That mariner regarded his guest with 
some amusement, not unmixed with admi- 
ration. 
question, he replied, with a sly twinkle of 
his keen black eye, “ Well, you see, Mr. Lyte, 
she’s got a list to starboard.” 

“Oh!” responded the landsman. “Ah! 
Indeed!” And as he munched valiantly at 
the meats of Bologna (commonly at sea 
called “ Polonies”) he murmured to himself, 
“She’s got a list to starboard, has she ?” and 
wisely resolved to use hisveyes instead of his 


tongue for further elucidation of this mys- | 


tery. It seemed to him as if the vessel were 
bewitched. As long as she was hove to on 
the port tack there was some reason for her 


leaning over, though even then the angle 


of her masts with the plane of the horizon 
was rather too small; but now that she was 
seudding freely before a strong fair wind, 
there was something awful in the persistent 
way in which she canted over, and at times 
he really thought she must topple over on 
to her beam ends, and heartily wished she 


had pitched her main and mizzen topmasts | 


overboard after the foretop-mast, as she 
would then have had less weight to over- 
balance her. 

The steering apparatus was also a source 
of anxiety which would last as long as the 
voyage. 
reserved gloom, all the more freely because 
Lyte abstained from asking him a question 


on the subject, and because he had rendered | 
such signal service connected with it in the | 


crisis of their danger. He spoke of it plain- 
ly as “a bad job,” and one that could not be 
remedied at sea more than it had been, be- 
cause the mischief was under water. The 
breaking of the chain, of course, had been 
easily repaired, but no one could reach the 
bolts and swivels many feet under water at 
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had managed by superhuman efforts | 


After obliging him to repeat the | 


This the captain spoke of with un- | 
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the stern-post of a moving ship. The ele- 


ments had become propitious and the gale 
in part abated since that burst of its fury. 
“And if it hadn’t,” M-Leod added, “we might 
as well have abated our efforts; for ail the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t 
have put Humpty Dumpty on the wall 
again.” This was his jocular way of inti- 
mating their danger. Nor was he at all 
sareless (as Lyte fancied) about the “list to 
starboard.” But knowing that all his men 
were tired out, he had sent as many as could 
be spared below to eat and sleep. 

Early in the afternoon the serious work 
began, the watches having been reorgan- 
ized to divide the deficiency of the three 
missing men, and one watch sent back to 
rest while the other worked. 

“Can I help?” asked Lyte. 

“T believe you, my boy. Any strong man 
| with a stout heart can do this sort of work, 
though no honest man likes it.” 

The temptation to inquire precisely as to 
the nature of this work was strong upon the 
passenger, but profiting from experience, he 
resisted it. 

The work soon unfolded its own nature. 
| In the first place, they took off the lid of the 
main hatch and fastened a broad plank (well 
soaped) on the precipitous slope which ran 
sheer off into the sea on the starboard side. 
| Then, one by one, they passed up the cases 
of clocks and launched them into the deep. 
The work was simple enough, and would aet- 
ually have afforded them considerable mer- 
riment if the loss of their three messmates, 
which had so recently occurred, had not op- 
pressed them with a sense of awe and grief. 

After two hours’ brisk work at the main 
hatchway, they closed and battened it down 
again, and went to the fore hatch to relieve 
the ship equally in that part. While the 
move was being made, M‘Leod withdrew his 
guest on the excuse of giving him a glass 
of bottled ale. He also had rum served out 
to the men, who were behaving splendidly 
under an unusual strain of labor. 

“T don’t intend you to work any more this 
watch, nor to-night, my friend,” he then said 
,to Lyte. “Give me a willing horse, and if 
I work him to death, call me a fool. You 
have done as much work these last two 
hours as any two men in the watch.” 

“T should like to work two hours in every 
watch, if you don’t really object. The ex- 
ercise would restore my mind and muscle,” 
urged Lyte. 

“You won’t find shoveling that wheat 
about good for the lungs,” resumed M‘Leod. 
| This was coming very near the point, but 
Lyte asked no question, and tried to look in- 
| different. ‘ 
| “The truth is,” continued the captain, 
| “we've got to throw the whole cargo be- 
| tween-decks overboard, and then get down 
‘to that wheat with our broad wooden shov- 
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If it’s wet, we shall have to pitch half of it 
after the clocks, that is, supposing we float 
long enough to do it. If it’s dry, you’ll find 
it terribly dusty and suffocating work. But 
I can’t afford to refuse your help. We’re 
short-handed, and every hour is valuable. 
Do you know, Mr. Lyte—it may be soft of 
me—but I can’t help feeling glad that my 
wife and little girl are praying for our safe- 
ty every night and morning.” 

Then after a pause he went on: “TI don’t 
like parting with this cargo. 
me dear in more ways than one. 
cuts me is the loss of those three men. I 
once lost a whole boat’s crew; but I hardly 
felt it more than I do this. Mr.Green was 
as good a man as ever walked the deck of 
a ship.” 

Lyte began to find many amiable traits in 
the character of his rollicking host, of whom 
it must be recorded that he did not drink to 
excess again during the remainder of the 
voyage, and that he acted with singular 
generosity to the relations of the three men 
who had been snatched so suddenly from 
his command. 

But to return: it was found possible be- 
fore night-fall to get at the lower main hatch 
and remove it. Then, amidst the breathless 
suspense of the whole ship’s company, Mr. 
Jones and the carpenter went down with 
® lantern to examine. Would the wheat 
prove to be dry or wet, that is, had the 
Adriatic sprung a leak or not? 

Before many minutes had elapsed—min- 
utes which seemed like hours to all on deck 
—Mr. Jones passed up the word that the 
surface of the wheat was dry fore and aft. 
Crawling along the vacant space on the 
larboard side, they had felt with their fin- 
gers, and encountered no moisture. M‘Leod 
uttered a great sigh of relief. He knew his 
ship to be tight and strong; but knowing 
also something of the might of wind and 
waves, had feared that during the few min- 
utes when she was exposed to their full 
fury she had received an irreparable injury 
in her hull. Lyte looked at the burly, rois- 
tering fellow, and saw a dimness in his eyes. 

“Alls well, my lads. Now go to work 
again,” was all he said. But the passenger 
understood that the lives of so many honest 
men weighed heavily on this skipper’s con- 
science. For once the men stolidly diso- 
heyed his order, still clustering round with 
unxious faces. There was but little space 
below for any one to work; and the wells 
were long ago choked up with wet grain, 
so that they could not be sounded nor the 
pumps used. The question still to be solved 
was, Would the bulk of wheat prove to be 
dry underneath ? 

“Let me go down with a shovel,” ex- 
claimed Lyte, confident in his strength, and 
burning with enthusiasm. 


It will cost | 
But what | 





els, and ship half of it over to the port side.| “Or me, Sir!” “Or me!” shouted two sea- 


men, in a breath. 

“Mr. Crays will stay here, and hold the 
line with the lantern,” replied the captain. 
“The rest of you go away and work, like 
honest lads.” Still the sailors closed around 
stolidly in a circle. “Mr. Lyte, you are too 
big to move down there. Can’t you see |] 
have sent down the two smallest men in the 

|crew ?” At which speech the sailors grinned, 
for it was notorious in the forecastle that 
Mr. Jones thought himself rather a large 
man than otherwise. 

Lyte was urgently impelled to retort, 
“Then how—the unmentionable —is the 
| wheat to be shifted, and this horrible list to 
_ starboard to be got rid of ?” but abstained. 

Mr. Jones and the carpenter set to work 

| with their huge wooden shovels, at first im- 
|mediately under the hatchway, and bur- 
/rowed down a little way; but presently, 
| afraid of blocking up their own space for 
| moving forward, Mr. Jones cried out, “ You 

must haul away up there, Sir. We’ve hard- 
| ly space to turn round as it is.” 

“My God!” exclaimed the captain, evi- 
dently startled ; but, recovering himself in a 
moment, added, “Two of you bring buckets 
and lines at once, and give Mr. Jones some 
elbow-room down there.” 

It was scarcely sooner said than done. 
Two of the deck buckets, attached by the 
handles to two strong Manilla cords, were 
brought and lowered alternately, one being 
hauled up and emptied overboard while the 
other was being lowered and filled. But 
while the two willing hands had gone for 
the pails, Lyte heard one of the croakers 
say, ‘There was room enough and to spare 
when we put the lower hatch on in port. 
It’s swelled from below, by .” Where- 
upon Mr. Crays, stooping over the hatch- 
way with his hanging lantern, turned upon 
the speaker with such a withering look of 
contempt that he sneaked away abashed 
behind the two front ranks of his compan- 
ions. That any man in the crew should be 
mean enough to try and depress their spir- 
its prematurely seemed to Mr. Crays a das- 
tardly act, besides being an infringement 
of discipline and marine courtesy. 

“The man spoke thoughtlessly, Mr. Crays. 
Hoist away there, my lads,” cried the cap- 
tain, cheerily, with another of those touches 
of tenderness which Lyte had perceived in 
his character. This little word of compas- 
sion worked like magic in the crew. The 
buckets were hoisted up, hand over hand, 
passed from one to another, emptied over- 
board, and lowered again as fast as they 
could be filled. Not so easy a task, when 
we remember that the main-deck was whol- 
ly exposed, the bulwarks, etc., having been 
swept away, and the ship leaning fearfully 
on one side. 

Before ten minutes had passed a consid- 














erable depth was reached. “Dry as dust 
down here, Sir,” roared Mr. Jones, whose 
prodigious voice would have led a stranger 
to look for a Saxon giant instead of a di- 
minutive navigator of Celtic origin. 

“Work away a little to starboard!” cried 
the captain, more cheerfully. 

“Half choked, Sir!” shrieked the mate, 
in a sudden falsetto, proceeding to sneeze 
and expectorate. 


“Come up, then, and look sharp about it,” | 


replied the skipper. “ And, carpenter, take 
two men and get your lights up quickly. 
Now, boatswain and Mr. Lyte! Plenty of 
room for you big fellows. Go and drive a 
passage right through to starboard, and 
send it all up. We must have space down 
there, and it has evidently shifted some- 
what aft.” 


So the two half-choked men came up, | 


and the two candidates for suffocation went 
down. 


that lights were in the foremast-head and 
the rigging on either side, the “ bulk wheat” 
in the hold was pronounced to be dry right 
through from top to bottom, from port to 
starboard, and the Adriatic free from all sus- 
picion of a leak. 

A great cheer for the good ship burst 
spontaneously from the crew; another for 
the captain, and another for Mr. Lyte, who 
was “ fit to be a seaman, every inch of him,” 
as the sailors generously admitted. 

“And now, my lads, what say you?” ask- 
ed the skipper. “Bring three more lanterns 
on the poop nigh to the binnacle, so that 
the men at the wheel may join us, and we 
will read the burial service at the gangway 
over our three lost comrades. Good men 
and true they were. Then all hands to the 
capstan to grog, and to-morrow we’ll right 
the good ship Adriatic.” 

A deep murmur of applause broke forth 
as honestly as the cheers had done. Wheth- 
er the astute skipper had added a touch of 
popularity to his pious proposal by the sug- 
gestion of grog after prayers is not for this 
chronicler to question; but certain it is 
that this truly religious service for the 
dead was celebrated not only without levi- 
ty, but with some groans, many tears, and 
much reverence. 

While the men were in the act of dis- 
persing after their grog, a cry of “Sail on 
the lee bow!” ran along the decks. Strange 
as it will seem to those who read the sequel, 
it was the passenger who first gave the no- 
tice. When all hands (except Mr. Crays, 
who remained at the wheel) repaired to the 
capstan on the quarter-deck, after all had 
been some minutes at their devotions, Lyte, 
bethinking himself of the look-out and the 
pleasures of a secluded pipe, made his way 
to the forecastle. No sooner had his sight 
accustomed itself to the misty light of the 
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At it they went, working into the | 
compact mass on the right ; and by the time | 
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_moon, rising in a clear white fog, than he 
became conscious of a large moving object, 
apparently not more than five hundred 

|yards distant. His notice was soon taken 

| up by a dozen voices, and raa from prow to 
poop ; and before long he followed his own 
| information, feeling an intense interest in 
the strange vessel, and being anxious to sec 
what measures the captain would take with 
| regard to her. 

Telescopes and flag signals were useless 
in the doubtful light ; but when the stran- 
ger saw the Adriatic, she fired off five rockets 
in succession as a signal of distress, but 
kept on running before the wind, only re- 
ducing her sail so as to let the Adriatic 
come alongside. The latter was keeping 
| the wind about four points on her starboard 
| quarter, to counteract in some measure her 
inclination to that side, so that she was 
| bearing right down “ipon the stranger, 
drawing nearer to her every moment, as the 
moon rose higher above the mist, and re- 
vealed them more clearly to each other. 
They were both forging fast through the 
| water, so M‘Leod took in his foresail, that he 
might come up with the other more easily. 

Mr. Jones was on the forecastle with one 
trumpet, and special orders to speak first, 
M‘Leod on the poop with another trumpet, 
and Lyte at his side, Mr. Crays steering, and 
all the rest of the crew in the lee rigging. 
| What do you make her out to be, Lyte ?” 
asked the captain. 

“A steamer in distress, running before 

| the wind because she can’t help herself,” 

replied the passenger, without hesitation. 

“You're right, too. You ought to have 
been a seaman, as the men say.” 

“T feel a terrible interest in her,” said 
Lyte. 

“That’s quite another matter. J don’t,” 
retorted the captain. “In another two or 
three minutes you'll be asking me to lower 
a boat and lose another four men out of my 
crew, to try and bring some women on board 
at night, and with this heavy sea running, 
and only to drown the women after all.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful night,” pleaded the pas- 
senger; as indeed it was, with a strong fair 
breeze, and the moon shining more brightly 
every minute. 

“T tell you a boat would be capsized in 
this sea before you could get her away from 
the ship’s side,” answered M‘Leod. 

Lyte was resolved not to provoke him by 
argument at a moment so critical to the fate 
of many persons. So he merely replied, 
shortly, “I suppose you know best.” But 
it had not escaped his keen observation 
both that M‘Leod thought the strange ship 
to be in danger, and that he was harassed | 
with a slight doubt as to the extent of his 
duty toward those on board. 

“ She may not be in danger, after all ?” he 
said, as a feeler. 
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But M‘Leod answered, contemptuously : 
“Large steam-ships don’t scud before the 
wind under canvas only, and let off displays 
of fire-works for fun whenever a sail over- 
hauls them. I see some ladies on the poop, 
and look at the people swarming like bees 
in the rigging and on the forecastle. I fan- 
cy she’s an emigrant ship outward bound, 
with her screw damaged, and perhaps her 


rudder too, and driven out of her course. | 


How awkwardly they steer! Why, she’s 
standing across our bow as if she wanted us 
to sink her. Bring her up a point or two, 
Mr. Crays! Keep your eye on that strange 
craft, and take us within speaking distance, 
but give her an easy berth. Use your own 
judgment when I’m busy.” 

“Would Muster Lyte lend I a hand ?” 

Pleased at the distinction, the landsman 
immediately took his station on the plat- 
form beside Mr. Crays, where their two tall, 
powerful forms stood out in bold relief at 
the helm of the huge ship, and appeared to 
the gaze of many an anxious spectator on 
board the disabled steamboat like the twin 
deities to the fainting Romans at the battle 
of Lake Regillus. It happenegl also that 
both the men wore rough dark pilot coats 
and pantaloons, and were in all external 
respects singularly alike, except that the 
amateur sailor wore an old blue flannel 
cap, and the professional one a black cap 
with a gilt band round it. 

“We shall forge ahead too fast for her. 


Boatswain, down with the main try-sail!” | 


cried the skipper. 

The unfortunate steam-ship, seeing them 
shortening sail, now imitated this measure, 
hut lowered a much larger sail in proportion 
to her size than the Adriatic’s main try-sail, in 


consequence of which the latter was going | 


through the water much faster than the for- 
mer when she overhauled her. 


As though to compensate for the brevity 


ef this personal maritime interview, Mr. 
OCrays (assisted by Lyte) steered the Adri- 
atie with such skill that you might almost 
have thrown a ship’s biscuit from one deck 
on to the other. 

“Ship a-hoy-oy-oy!” 
Jones from the forecastle, as soon as he 
came abreast of the steamer’s poop. You 
would have thought from the noise he made 
that the unfortunate vessel was disappear- 
ing on the horizon. 

In reply to this Boanerges, Lyte distinct- 
ly heard the silvery laughter of young wom- 
en on the strange poop. How it thrilled 
through him, and reminded him of the gen- 


tly flowing Peddle, and the nymphs whose | 


laughter had made music on its rippling 
surface! He turned his head a little from 
the people in misfortune, whom he was pow- 
erless to assist, but listened acutely. 

The strange captain was on a narrow gal- 
lery which ran from the poop to the top of 


roared little Mr. | 








a roundhouse on the main-deck, and so on 
to the forecastle. As the Adriatic passed 
him he moved along this gallery, taking no 
notice of Boanerges, but speaking rapidly 
and distinctly, though with a German ae- 
cent, to Captain M‘Leod; thus he kept up 
the colloquy at last from the very bow of 
his vessel, having commenced it nearly on 
the poop. 

“This is the Hanseatica, bound from Brem- 
en to New York, touching at Southampton. 
We are nine days out. We have sprung a 
leak; have twelve feet of water in the ves- 
sel. It is gaining every hour. The screw 
is broken. And the rudder is so loose the 
ship will only go straight before the wind.” 

All this he got through distinetly, and 
with every word audible, by the time that 
the poop of the Adriatic had reached his 
roundhouse. Then he paused with a po- 
lite gesture, hoping that in such an extrem- 
ity the Englishman would offer to take him 
and his company on board. 

“ Curse the Dutch idiot!” muttered M‘Leod 
between his teeth. Then spoke loud and 
harshly: “We are dismasted, as you see, 
and have thrown half a valuable cargo 
overboard, and now have to shift our low- 
er-deck cargo. All our water is washed 
overboard, except a little in the iron tank; 
and our bulwarks and cook’s galley, as you 
see. Moreover, three of the best men in 
my crew were washed off the poop and 
drowned.” 

“Mein Gott! Iam sorry,” cried the court- 
|eous German, who must indeed have been 
sorry at this useless tirade, while the Adri- 
atic was rushing past, and he was already 
at his last footing on the prow of his sink- 
ing ship. 

“ Will you not at the least take our ladies 
on to your ship?” he screamed. 

“Send ’em,” roared M‘Leod. 

“Tecan not. Mein Gott! Ican not. 
my quarter-boats is washed away.” 

“ Jolly-boat,” shouted M‘Leod, pointing 
with his brass trumpet to a huge boat 
which was suspended upside down over 
the fore hatch. 

“Tt is broke in many bits. Jt is rotten !” 
screamed the German, as he stood alone on 
his black prow, wringing his hands, and 
looking a very impersonation of helpless 
agony. 

The Adriatic was now fast forging ahead. 

A yell of anguish and dismay, shrill 
enough to split the welkin, and piercing 
the ear like poisoned arrows, arose from the 
decks of the doomed steam-ship. 

“ By the God that made me, Mr. M‘Leod, 
I for one can’t stand this,” Lyte said, calm- 
ly, relinquishing the wheel to Mr. Crays, and 
flinging off his coat. 

“What do you propose to do, Sir?” M‘Leod 
asked, sternly. 

“What can I do?” asked Lyte, half fren- 


Both 
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can’t help them to keep their pumps at 


work till they fall in with a ship com-| 


manded by a man with a human heart. 
Anyhow, I am going to swim off to them 
at once. I should blush to step on English 
ground if I left those foreigners to die like 
kittens.” 

“That vessel will sink to-morrow be- 
tween ten o’clock and noon,” M‘Leod cool- 
ly replied. 

“Then Ill sink with them, and may our 
blood be on your head and on the head of 
your wife and child, you unmanly man! 
Good-by, Mr. Crays. Here goes!” 

And having by this time kicked off his 
boots, away he flew like an arrow into the 
boiling surge, cleaving the sea before his 
head with pointed fingers; and rising again 
some yards away, he turned and swam with 
the sea, merely uttering a shout now and 


then when soaring at the top of a wave—an | 


old cry which he remembered being tised by 
the German sailors at Hamburg and Bremen. 
Of course he had no intention of swimming 
any distance, knowing well that the crew 
of the Hanseatica had seen his plunge, and 
would bring the vessel near him and fling 
him ropes, perhaps with a life-buoy at- 
tached. 

The astonishment of M‘Leod was literally 
boundless. Up to the very moment when 


his guest flew off the taffrail he believed | 


that Lyte was merely acting a part to co- | 
erce him into lowering a boat that night 


against his own judgment. 
stinate Briton, he chose not to be coerced, 
but would have endeavored to restrain Lyte 
from such a rash act had he really credited 
his intention. First he would have told 
him (what was simple truth) that he had 
not the least intention to desert the forlorn 
Hanseatica, but that, arguing from her cap- 
tain’s statement that she would float till 
noon to-morrow, he had resolved to take her 
passengers and crew off to-morrow shortly 


after daybreak, unless in the mean time a} 


vessel bound westward should come upon 


the scene, and so do some of them a still | 


greater service by taking them to America. 
This was the more prudent plan also in be- 
half of his own crew, as the sea was abating 
every hour, and the labor would probably be 


unattended with danger to-morrow ; also in | 


behalf of the owners of the steam-ship, as 
it would be more easy for them to secure the 
insurance moneys from the underwriters if 
it could be proved that she was actually 
about to founder when deserted. Then, if 
his headstrong guest had refused to listen 
to reason, M‘Leod was not sure but what he 
might have yielded, and let the obstinate 


fellow take the life-boat and the boatswain | 


and four volunteers, and go and fetch the 
ladies. But no men or low trollopes of 
women would he have on board till he had 


zied. “I can go and die with them, if I| 
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made arrangements for stowing them away 
where the clocks had been. 
Now, however, he did not hesitate for an 
instant. In less time than it has cost me to 
explain his negative conduct, the skipper 
had proved his activity and the sincere re- 
gard which he had acquired for Bedford 
Lyte. Even in this last altercation Lyte 
| had enhanced this regard, not using a single 
coarse or mean expression, and nobly ab- 
staining from claiming service on the score 
of the tremendous service which he had 
rendered to the ship and all on board of 
her. 
In less than five minutes the life-boat, 
with the four best men as oarsmen, and Mr. 
Crays as cockswain, and the boatswain in 
the bows, was cleaving the moon-lit waves. 
The Adriatic had shortened sail, and was 
dodging to and fro warily with men on the 
look-out all over her rigging. The Hanse- 
atica had tried to pick up the swimmer, and 
| failed, owing to her defective rudder; but as 
| he was beginning to wish for his cork jack- 
et while swimming in her wake, and hoping 
she would throw him a life-buoy, oars came 
splashing up; a coil of line was chucked be- 
fore his face; he laid hold, drew it short, and 
| was pulled under the gunwale of the Adri- 
atic’s life-boat. Two stalwart arms were 
| protruded, he made a spring upward with 
all his might, and they caught him under 
the armpits and hauled him in. 

“How be you, Muster Lyte?” asked Mr. 
Crays. 

“ Jolly, thank you, Crays. I began to feel 
tired, though, when you came up. It’s awk- 
ward swimming in a sea with these clothes 
on.” 

“You are to drink this now, Sir.” (This 
was whisky and bitters.) So he drank it 
without making any wry faces, and then did 
begin to feel jolly. 

“Now thank you all, my merry, merry 
men,” he cried. “But easy, lads, easy! 
| Where are you rowing to? J’m going on 
board the What’s-her-name. You don’t 
think I took that header for nothing.” 

“We be to putt you on board of she, and 
leave you there for the night, or to fetch off 
the saloon ladies to the Adractic, or to take 
you back as we be, whichever you do choose, 
Muster Lyte,” said.Crays, categorically. 

“T vote for fetching off the ladies,” said 
Lyte ; “ but, in that case, how about the rest 
of this ship’s company, passengers and all?” 

“Why, Muster Lyte!” exclaimed Crays, re- 
proachfully, “ you didn’t go for to think that 
our skipper, whom we've sailed with this 
thirteen voyages or more, was going to leave 
all them poor creeturs to perish! He know’d 
about how long the lobsided old thing would 
float. He wanted to hold off and on till 
daylight, and then fetch’em off comfortable 
when this sea had gone down a bit more. 
It’s well enough now when you be at sea, 
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but it’s orkard alongside o’ ships, partickler 
at night.” 

After this oration Lyte paused, and then 
said: “I see I have done our good captain 
wrong in thinking he was going to desert 
these foreigners. But I'll give £5 apiece 
to every man in this boat’s crew for saving 
me from drowning (which you’ve done, lads, 
and no mistake),and £5 apiece to each if 
you'll come now and fetch off the ladies from 
the Hanseatica.” 

“ Hooroar! hooroar!” they shouted; and 
again the life-boat danced over the waves, 
and soon drew alongside the lee of the steam- 
ship, which contrived to luff up a few points 
in order to make a lee-side for the protec- 
tion of the gallant little boat. Only Mr. 
Crays and Mr. Lyte went on board, the lat- 
ter of whom the captain, Overbeck, received 
at the gangway, and clasping the dripping 
hero in his arms, squeezed the water out of 
his scanty garments, and poured words of 
gratitude and devotion into his ears. He 
had seen the dispute on the retiring poop of 
the great ship, had seen the gallant plunge, 
and heard the swimmer’s German shouts 
from the summit of the waves. He had en- 
deavored with his own hands to cast lines 
to the swimmer as the Hanseatica passed him 
in its wayward course, and was in the act 
of lashing together some spars to be cast 
astern for his support, when the life-boat 
appeared rowing straight to the scene of his 
struggles. 
taking Lyte into the roundhouse, and cloth- 


This good man insisted upon | 


ing him in dry garments from his own chest, | 


before he would conduct him to the saloon. 
Meanwhile he sent to the ladies, requesting 
them to hasten their preparations for de- 
parture, and promising himself to bring any 
valuables which they might have to leave 
in his own box to the Adriatic on the follow- 
ing morning. “For me,” he said to Lyte, 
“if I am permitted to bring a few articles 
for those charming young creatures, my own 
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steam-pump being unavailable, it was found 
impossible to prevent the water from gain- 
ing upon them every hour, though one gang 
relieved another without cessation at the 
hand-pumps. Even without further acci- 
dent (and to what chances and risks were 
they not exposed ?) it was scarcely possible 
to keep the ship afloat another twenty-four 
hours. 

The crew consisted of thirty-two hands, 
all told. There were some seventy-five 
steerage passengers on board, men, women, 
and children—Germans and Danes. In the 
saloon were two German gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and an Englishman escorting his 
wife and her two sisters. Only the latter 
group and the superior officers of the vessel 
were allowed on the poop deck. They (the 
cabin passengers) sat there while the Adriatic 
was careering past them. She was for about 
a minute not more than fifty yards distant. 
Only one short, thickset, fierce man, with a 
brass trumpet in his hand, stood at the taff- 
railofher poop. He wore a maroon worsted 
jacket, like the bar-keeper in a London gin- 
palace. This was Captain M‘Leod. Behind 
him stood two broad-shouldered, splendid 
men, looking like twins, and taller even 
than they were from the little elevation of 
the platform on which they stood to turn the 
wheel. The only peculiarity about either 
of these two was a iaded blue flannel cap 
which one wore; but his back was turned 
upon the steam-ship. 

The two Germans sat pale and mute, but 
gazing with agony at the Adriatic. The En- 
glishman, a fine, tall, bearded soldier, rose 
and waved his undress military cap. “ Help! 
help! you Englishmen ; for the love of God! 


| You won’t leave women to sink in this cursed 


| ocean. 


1 


chronometers and sextants, and half a dozen | 


shirts, I am more than satisfied. 
my benefactor, and your captain is not so 
hard of heart as I thought him to be. 
it is too terrible to think that he might have 
sailed away had you not plunged into the 
mighty ocean!” 

On board the poor crippled, helpless steam- 


You are | 


Oh, | 


ship an absolute panic had prevailed for a} 


few minutes among passengers and crew 
when the Adriatic forged ahead without any 
apparent intention of rescuing them from 
their fate. All their four sea-worthy boats 
had been carried away or dashed to pieces 
by the fury of the sea. Even upon the poor 
old inverted jolly-boat a topmast had fallen 
and staved itin. The other topmasts were 
overboard, the rudder was half torn from 
the stern-post, the engines were wholly in- 
capacitated for work, and worse than all, 
the ship had sprung a fearful leak, and the 





Help!” But the wind swept his 
words away, and the two captains, bawling 
at each other through their speaking-trump- 
ets, overbore the sound of his voice. Seeing 
that he had spoken in vain, and hurt as 
much at the hardness of the hearts that 
could resist such an appeal as at the fate 
impending over his charge, he looked down 
at his beautiful young wife with a face 
upon which despair was slowly creeping. 
A smile was only fading out of her bright 
young face. She and her younger sister 
were not old enough to appreciate danger. 
They had just been laughing at Mr. Jones’s 
stentorian greeting. The elder sister, who 
was going “out” to meet her husband, seem- 
ed more sad and indifferent to good or evil 
than frightened. 

No sooner had the Adriatic passed them 
fairly than the expression of the English- 
man’s face underwent another change, which 
his wife quickly discerned. ‘“ Why, George 
dear, what has happened now? Are we all 
going up to heaven in a balloon? Tell me 
quickly. Nothing can surprise me any 
more.” 
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“Nelly, my love! Janet! Don’t you see 
him?” he said, pointing ecstatically to the 
stern of the Adriatic. They turned instantly, 
and gazed with wide-open blue eyes and 
envious black curling lashes. 

“Don’t you see him, my darlings? It’s 
Lyte! It’s my dear old Bedford, the truest | 
man and best friend in the world. Don’t | 
you know his cap? the old university blue, 
in which he won every race he rowed. Look 
athim. He has left the wheel. He’s pitch- 
ing into that brute of a skipper in the tap- | 
ster’s jacket and the penny trumpet. He’s 
taking his coat off. See! can’t you see, girls ? 
He’s going to thrash him. Won’t he give it 
him? That’s all.” 

The two German gentlemen, who were 
not familiarly acquainted with English ver- 
nacular, could not quite follow Captain Ful- 
ler’s free and easy diction; but being highly | 
interested in his sudden hilarity, and charm- | 
ed with any prospect of a change, to which | 
they thought this source of interest might | 
conduce, came and craned over the taffrail, | 
staring also with wide blue eyes at the dumb- | 
show on the poop of the retreating ship. 

Janet’s heart leaped and bounded within 
her so furiously, or rather so gleefully, that | 
she had much ado not to leap overboard 
herself. “Hold me tight, Nelly,” she ex- | 
claimed. “Blanche dear, yon hold me tight | 
on this side. Don’t let me jump over into | 
the horrid sea. I can’t quite see him, my | 
eyes are so full of tears. I am erying for | 
joy. It is my ‘Sir, you know, Nelly, my | 
own ‘Sir.’ Is it really him? Is that his old | 
broad back turned to us, with no coat on | 
and a blue shirt? I remember his broad | 
back in church. They won’t let him jump) 
into this nasty rough sea to come to me, will | 
they? But he taught Berty toswim. He} 
can swim. He can do every thing. You) 
know he can, Nelly. And why don’t you 
say so? Every thing!” Thus the innocent 
prattled in her joyous bewilderment, while 
Bedford Lyte was waging his hot and hasty 
war of words with M‘Leod. 

Presently Fuller started, seeing his friend 
apparently mounting the rail for that head- 
long and fearful plunge into the mighty sea. 
“Look at him. Was there ever such a trump? 
He is going to swim off to us.” 

“A trump! Vas is das?” remarked the 
Hamburgher. “Perhaps das is Herr Van 
Tromp!” 

“Hullo! There he goes! Hurrah! God 
bless him! Was there ever such a good 
pluck’d one? Eh, meinherr? what do you 
think of that? That’s the way an English- 
man bathes—likes deep water and plenty 
of sea-room.” 

But Janet was frightened now, and well 
she might be; for, remember, this was trans- 
acted by moonlight, and if an envious cloud 


or mist had obscured that luminary, both |, 





ships would inevitably have lost sight of 


the solitary swimmer. Even in her full 
effulgence none but the most daring and 
powerful swimmer could venture on such a 
plunge into such a sea. Yet, as some men 
have dived from the yard-arm of a full- 
rigged ship, the feat was far from singular. 

The ships as yet were not very far apart; 
and at first it seemed easy enough to steer 
the Hanseatica two points out of her course 
to pass close to the swimmer, drop him a 


| noosed rope to slip under his arms, and so 


lift him on to the deck. In order to make 
sure of his new friend, Captain Overbeck 
took in yet another large sail, which reduced 
the pace of her progress by one-third. Alas! 


| shortly after this was done, and they had 


arrived almost abreast of poor Bedford, they 
found that the vessel had lost all steerage- 
way from the slowness of her movement, 
and were unable to foree her near enough 
to assist their benefactor. But while their 
futile efforts were being made, a joyous sight 
greeted Fuller’s eyes. 

“T told you so, girls!” he exclaimed, 
though he had omitted to tell them any 
thing of the kind. “Look, there comes the 
life-boat. A beauty she is, too, and well 
manned. I thought the bold buccaneer 
would be afraid to let Lyte drown. His 
college would have come down upon the 
skipper, and had him hanged. You can’t 
drown a man of that stamp like a poor devil 
of a Dutch emigrant. See how splendidly 
they steer—right toward him!” 

“Why do they twist about so, then?” 
asked, poor little Janet, who was picking up 
a little courage now that she saw a fine 
handsome boat rowed by four men, steered 
by a giant, and with an amphibious monster 
in the bows sent out on purpose to pick the 
gentleman up after his moonlight bath. 
She thought no longer of their own peril, 
but of his, and expected to see the boat go- 
ing straight as an arrow, or a skiff on the 
placid river Peddle. 

Fuller explained to her that it was neces- 
sary to meet each roller as it approached 
with the pointed bow of the boat. All she 
cared about just now was “Sir’s” safety ; 
and lo! now it was secured. She could see 
him distinctly drinking something out of a 
flask, then, after the oars had all been still 
a while, a loud hurrah! and then the boat 
came dancing over the waves swiftly toward 
the Hanseatica. She hid her face in her 
hands and listened. There once more were 
the well-remembered sounds, the swing, the 
pulse, the splash of unseen oars, coming to 
her from the unseen world, bringing life 
and joy to her heart, bringing her lover, 
who was come, having risked his own life 
to save hers, to make her one with him, and - 
keep her safely forever. Yes, he did love 
her still. She could not, would not, doubt it. 

Now while Bedford was being dressed by 
Captain Overbeck, Fuller ascertained from 
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Mr. Crays that he had no anticipation of 
finding any friends on board this ill-starred 


ship, and that he expected to find none but | 


Germans in the Bremen steamer. So they 
agreed to hide and let him see Janet first 
alone. Fuller knocked at the captain’s 
door, and whispered a communication which 
induced that officer to withdraw at the door 
of the saloon. 


Finding himself alone there, | 


and the state-room doors around all closed, | 


Lyte called out, “ Ladies! please not to be 
longer than you can help.” 

Then a door at his elbow was opened, and 
Janet was standing alone in the doorway. 


But her eyes were dancing with the light 
of love. Her lips were just parted, like the 
carmine petals of a fuchsia disclosing a milk- 
white calyx underneath. There still hover- 
ed about her a fragrance of dewy rose-leaves, 
and her glorious hair was massed in all its 
profusion on her comely head. 

“ Ani I dreaming ?” he asked. 

There were two lamps hanging up over 
the table in the middle of the saloon. One 


“Look at me, darling,” he said, clasping 
both his arms round her little waist. 


“Tm afraid,” she whispered. “Oh no, 
I’m not. There!” and lifting her face, she 
looked modestly and sweetly into his “dear 
sad eyes,” as she used to call them. 

“Do I love you?” he repeated. “Well, 
dear, I have loved you so truly and so in- 
tensely for five or six years that I may hon- 
estly say this most blessed moment is the 
climax of every moment of time for all those 
years. But may I hope that you will for- 
give me all my harshness, and that you will 


| love me a little ?” 
She wore only a plain black velvet frock. | 


of these threw a subdued light upon her, | 


and she assuredly was a real woman—teally 
his own Janet, only grown far more beauti- 
ful than his imagination had pictured her 
in its wildest dream. 

“ Are you really Janet?” he asked. 

There was something so reverential in his 
admiration for her beauty that it consoled 
her for the disappointment of finding that 


he had not come solely or specially to res- | 


cue her. 


“Did not you know I was here, Sir?” she 


asked, timidly. 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him “ Sir.” 

“T had much less hope of seeing you than 
of being in paradise to-day, dear. Indeed, 
this is a foretaste of paradise, seeing you 
again after so many years. I never used to 
speak to you like that in the oid days; and 
now that I would do so, perhaps you will 
not let me.” 

“You took away my dear old Gamp, you 
know,” she replied, archly. “ And it is not 
me you have come to save to-night.” So 
saying, she peeped up slyly at his puzzled 
face. 

“T can not honestly say it was, dear,” he 
urged, with provoking conscientiousness. 
“Yet I felt strangely drawn toward this ves- 
sel, and I fancied I heard you laugh when 
little Boanerges hailed it. I could not look 
toward the deck when I thought I could not 
help the people on it; but in two minutes I 


had determined to help them, or die in the | 


attempt.” 

He saw nothing of her now but her golden 
hair glistening in the light of the dim lamp. 
It almost touched his breast as she stooped 


“T want to be your little wife,” she whis- 
pered. 

Then he at last, after so many years of 
waiting, of self-denial, self-control, and res- 
ignation, yielded to that impulse which is 
common to all men so situated. Nor did 
she affect a false modesty, but allowed him 
to feel that she considered herself in a man- 
ner his already. She knew the man so well 
at length, his honor, loyalty, and integrity, 
that she already experienced the repose of 
love. She could lean upon him in all things, 
or, if need be, could lie in his arms like an 
infant. He was strong enough physically, 
intellectually, and morally for her to repose 
in him with a perfect trust. 

“What in the world were you going to 
New York for?” he asked her, as they re- 
turned to the Adriatic. 

“To find my Sir, and give him back his 
fortune,” she saucily said. 

“Or?” he urged. 

“Or his little girl.” 

* * * * 7 * 

Thus the formal courtship of Janet Browne 
and Bedford Lyte was, after all, of brief 
duration, and under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, yet was it perhaps as pregnant 
with joy as many elaborate and luxurious 
wooings. The remainder of the voyage to 
the British Channel was a series of inces- 
sant hardships and apprehensions, for the 
rudder of the Adriatic became less and less 
trustworthy every day. They were crowd- 
ed with guests, for whom they could neither 
provide water enough to drink nor decently 
cooked food to eat. The beds, fortunately, 
had been brought from the Bremen vessel 
and placed between-decks. Moreover, these 
people were for the most part angry, discon- 
tented, and more dirty even than a scarcity 
of fresh-water rendered necessary. Three 
strong men died for want of water, and even 
the ladies could only have a short half pint 
each per diem. 

Instead of proceeding to Canada by way 


|of New York, Captain and Mrs. Fuller re- 


and murmured, lowly, “ Do you love—me— | 


Sir?” 


turned to their sister’s wedding, which took 
place at the rectangular “ dry-dock” church 
in the ensuing March. Having thus had 
more time to think of his future plans, and 


| a deep repugnance to subjecting his wife a 
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second time to the terrors of the ocean, Ful- | 
ler sold out of the regiment in Canada into | by remarking that about a year after the 
which he had exchanged, and took his wife | marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Bedford Lyte, the 
to live at his own place in Oxfordshire, | former’s only relative died, and, to recom- 
where Bedford and his wife often visit them. | pense him for previous injuries, left him an 


Janet struggled hard to have her nuptials 
celebrated at the dear old church near the 
abbey, where he and she had long ago wor- 
shiped together, and even then innocently 
loved each other. 
Browne was adamantine. Where he wor- 
shiped, there should his children be bap- 
tized, confirmed, receive communion, and 
(if girls) be wedded. So they yielded, on 
condition that the Rev. Cyprian Key should 
marry them, which he did. Lyte suggested 
that an ecclesiastic of the Browne family 
should “assist,” by way of making peace, 
but the only available one had tried to lect- 
ure Mr. Browne on his anticipatory death- 
bed, and he could “bear the sight of” that 
divine less than before. So this amiable 
proposition was frustrated. The old prov- 
erb that “it’s an ill wind which blows no- 
hody good” was curiously exemplified, as 
we have seen, in the case of the Hanseatica’s 
loss, and the gain which accrued to Nelly 
and Janet. 
Mrs. George Baily, who received letters in 
England informing her that her husband 
had died in New York rather before the date 
on which she had expected to arrive. 

The poor little English tomtit fulfilled its 
last mission in obliging its master to cross 
the Atlantic in a ship which was destined to 
rescue his bride from a watery grave. It only 
survived until the night before the wed- 
ding, when, at midnight, while roosting on 
the rail at the foot of Lyte’s bed, it sudden- 
ly, and contrary to custom, lowered its sec- 
ond leg, grasped the rail with both feet, and 
tinding its hold to slacken even so, fluttered 
to Bedford’s pillow, and died in the hand 
that projected from under his drowsy head. 
On his bridal morn Bedford wrapped the re- 
mains of his faithful and most serviceable 
friend in a parchment scroll, wherein were 
written certain words of the great Master as 
to the Divine care for such humble creat- 
ures, and carried the parcel to Tobias Graves, 
with orders to bury it decently in a coffin 
of zine, soldered, and cased with oak, in con- 
secrated ground. 

Mr. Browne still thrives at Pedlington in 
agreen old age. His gentle wife still watch- 
es over him and all her scattered brood with 
unfailing tenderness. Frank, who as yet 
has been too fastidious to marry, devotes 
much of his superfluous energy to torment- 


ing sister Joan, who is developing the fruit | 


of an acidulated temper on the apex of her 
Roman nose. Albert has withdrawn to the 
cheerful village of Tiddenden, where he 


reads melancholy effusions, and endeavors 
to relieve the firm of his annuity by peril- | 


ous evolutions on (and off) a bicycle. 


It also proved a benefit to poor | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
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We may conclude this simple chronicle 


ample property, saddled with the condition 
that he should invest 12,000 or 13,000 in land. 
He therefore purchased a pretty cottage and 
model farm on the Thames, near his friend 


But on this point Mr. Captain Fuller; and Blanche, until her sec- 


ond marriage, with Maynard Martin, Esq., of 
Plumstead Manor, in Kent (her junior, some 
say), used to divide her time chiefly between 
Mrs. Fuller, of Watermead, and Mrs. Bedford 
Lyte, of Abbey Cottage. 

THE END. 


RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. 
By JOHN HAY. 


HE stood before the Sanhedrim; 
The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 
He recked not of their praise or blame; 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 
His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, Who art thou ? 
What hast thou been? what art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way; 

For he was blind. 
—And I am he; 
For I was blind, but now T see. 


He told the story o'er and o’er; 
It was his full heart’s only lore: 
A prophet on the Sabbath-day 
Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but can not shock 
The hundred-fathom-rooted rock. 


Their threats and fury all went wide; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 
All could not change him by one word. 


I know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
Who once was blind, and now I see. 


They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad, and wise, 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 
The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
And honor crowned their silver hairs. 
The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 





What came to him that Sabbath-day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
| He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 
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Mr. Crays that he had no anticipation of 
finding any friends on board this ill-starred 
ship, and that he expected to find none but 
Germans in the Bremen steamer. So they 
agreed to hide and let him see Janet first 
alone. Fuller knocked at the captain’s 
door, and whispered a communication which 
induced that officer to withdraw at the door 
of the saloon. 


Finding himself alone there, | 


and the state-room doors around all closed, | 


Lyte called out, “ Ladies! please not to be 
longer than you can help.” 

Then a door at his elbow was opened, and 
Janet was standing alone in the doorway. 
She wore only a plain black velvet frock. 
But her eyes were dancing with the light 
of love. Her lips were just parted, like the 
carmine petals of a fuchsia disclosing a milk- 
white calyx underneath. 
ed about her a fragrance of dewy rose-leaves, 
and her glorious hair was massed in all its 
profusion on her comely head. 

“Am I dreaming?” he asked. 

There were two lamps hanging up over 
the table in the middle of the saloon. One 


“Look at me, darling,” he said, clasping 
both his arms round her little waist. 

“Tm afraid,” she whispered. “Oh no, 
I’m not. There!” and lifting her face, she 
looked modestly and sweetly into his “dear 
sad eyes,” as she used to call them. 

“Do I love you?” he repeated. “Well, 
dear, I have loved you so truly and so in- 
tensely for five or six years that I may hon- 
estly say this most blessed moment is the 


| climax of every moment of time for all those 


| years. 


There still hover- | 


But may I hope that you will for- 
give me all my harshness, and that you will 
love me a little ?” 
“T want to be your little wife,” she whis- 
pered. 
Then he at last, after so many years of 
vaiting, of self-denial, self-control, and res- 
ignation, yielded to that impulse which is 
common to all men so situated. Nor did 
she affect a false modesty, but allowed him 


| to feel that she considered herself in a man- 


| ner his already. 


of these threw a subdued light upon her, | 


and she assuredly was a real woman—treally 
his own Janet, only grown far more beauti- 


ful than his imagination had pictured her | 


in its wildest dream. 

“ Are you really Janet?” he asked. 

There was something so reverential in his 
admiration for her beauty that it consoled 


her for the disappointment of finding that | 


he had not come solely or specially to res- 
cue her. 


“Did not you know I was here, Sir?” she 


asked, timidly. 
It was the first time she had ever called 
him “ Sir.” 


“T had much less hope of seeing you than | 


of being in paradise to-day, dear. Indeed, 
this is a foretaste of paradise, seeing you 
again after so many years. I never used to 
speak to you like that in the oid days; and 
now that I would do so, perhaps you will 
not let me.” 

“You took away my dear old Gamp, you 
know,” she replied, archly. “ And.-it is not 
me you have come to save to-night.” So 
saying, she peeped up slyly at his puzzled 
face. 

“T can not honestly say it was, dear,” he 
urged, with provoking conscientiousness. 
“Yet I felt strangely drawn toward this ves- 
sel, and I fancied I heard you laugh when 
little Boanerges hailed it. I could not look 
toward the deck when I thought I could not 
help the people on it; but in two minutes I 


had determined to help them, or die in the | 


attempt.” 

He saw nothing of her now but her golden 
hair glistening in the light of the dim lamp. 
It almost touched his breast as she stooped 
and murmured, lowly, “ Do you love—me— 
Sir?” 


She knew the man so well 
at length, his honor, loyalty, and integrity, 
that she already experienced the repose of 
love. She could lean upon him in all things, 
or, if need be, could lie in his arms like an 
infant. He was strong enough physically, 
intellectually, and morally for her to repose 


|in him with a perfect trust. 


“What in the world were you going to 
New York for?” he asked her, as they re- 
turned to the Adriatic. 

“To find my Sir, and give him back his 
fortune,” she saucily said. 

“Or?” he urged. 

“Or his little girl.” 

* * * 


~ * 


Thus the formal courtship of Janet Browne 
and Bedford Lyte was, after all, of brief 
duration, and under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, yet was it perhaps as pregnant 
with joy as many elaborate and luxurious 
wooings. The remainder of the voyage to 
the British Channel was a series of inces- 
sant hardships and apprehensions, for the 
rudder of the Adriatic became less and less 
trustworthy every day. They were crowd- 
ed with guests, for whom they could neither 
provide water enough to drink nor decently 
cooked food to eat. The beds, fortunately, 
had been brought from the Bremen vessel 
and placed between-decks. Moreover, these 
people were for the most part angry, discon- 
tented, and more dirty even than a scarcity 
of fresh-water rendered necessary. Three 
strong men died for want of water, and even 
the ladies could only have a short half pint 
each per diem. 

Instead of proceeding to Canada by way 
of New York, Captain and Mrs. Fuller re- 
turned to their sister’s wedding, which took 
place at the rectangular “ dry-dock” church 
in the ensuing March. Having thus had 
more time to think of his future plans, and 


| a deep repugnance to subjecting his wife a 





second time to the terrors of the ocean, Ful- 
ler sold out of the regiment in Canada into 
which he had exchanged, and took his wife | 
to live at his own place in Oxfordshire, 
where Bedford and his wife often visit them. 
Janet struggled hard to have her nuptials 
celebrated at the dear old church near the 
abbey, where he and she had long ago wor- | 
shiped together, and even then innocently | 
loved each other. But on this point Mr. 
Browne was adamantine. Where he wor- 
shiped, there should his children be bap- 
tized, confirmed, receive communion, and 
(if girls) be wedded. So they yielded, on 
condition that the Rev. Cyprian Key should | 
marry them, which he did. Lyte suggested 
that an ecclesiastic of the Browne family 
should “assist,” by way of making peace, 
but the only available one had tried to lect- 
ure Mr. Browne on his anticipatory death- 
bed, and he could “ bear the sight of” that 
divine less than before. So this amiable 
proposition was frustrated. The old prov- 
erb that “it’s an ill wind which blows no- 
hody good” was curiously exemplified, as 
we have seen, in the case of the Hanseatica’s 
loss, and the gain which accrued to Nelly 
and Janet. It also proved a benefit to poor | 
Mrs. George Baily, who received letters in | 
England informing her that her husband 
had died in New York rather before the date 
on which she had expected to arrive. 

The poor little English tomtit fulfilled its | 
last mission in obliging its master to cross 
the Atlantic in a ship which was destined to 
rescue his bride from a watery grave. It only 
survived until the night before the wed- 
ding, when, at midnight, while roosting on 
the rail at the foot of Lyte’s bed, it sudden- 
ly, and contrary to custom, lowered its sec- 
ond leg, grasped the rail with both feet, and 
finding its hold to slacken even so, fluttered 
to Bedford’s pillow, and died in the hand 
that projected from under his drowsy head. 
On his bridal morn Bedford wrapped the re- 
mains of his faithful and most serviceable 
friend in a parchment scroll, wherein were 
written certain words of the great Master as 
to the Divine care for such humble creat- 
ures, and carried the parcel to Tobias Graves, 
with orders to bury it decently in a coffin 
of zine, soldered, and cased with oak, in con- 
secrated ground. 

Mr. Browne still thrives at Pedlington in 
agreen old age. His gentle wife still watch- 
es over him and all her scattered brood with 
unfailing tenderness. Frank, who as yet 
has been too fastidious to marry, devotes 
much of his superfluous energy to torment- | 
ing sister Joan, who is developing the fruit 
of an acidulated temper on the apex of her 
Roman nose. Albert has withdrawn to the 
cheerful village of Tiddenden, where he 
reads melancholy effusions, and endeavors 
to relieve the firm of his annuity by peril- 
ous evolutions on (and off) a bicycle. | 
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We may conclude this simple chronicle 
by remarking that about a year after the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Bedford Lyte, the 
former’s only relative died, and, to recom- 
pense him for previous injuries, left him an 


| ample property, saddled with the condition 


that he should invest 12,000 or 13,000 in land. 
He therefore purchased a pretty cottage and 
model farm on the Thames, near his friend 


| Captain Fuller; ana Blanche, until her see- 


ond marriage, with Maynard Martin, Esq., of 


| Plumstead Manor, in Kent (her junior, some 
| Say), used to divide her time chiefly between 
| Mrs. Fuller, of Watermead, and Mrs. Bedford 


Lyte, of Abbey Cottage. 
THE END. 


RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. 
By JOHN HAY. 


He stood before the Sanhedrim; 
The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 
He recked not of their praise or blame; 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 
His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, Who art thou ? 
What hast thou been? what art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and begged beside the way; 

For he was blind. 
—And I am he; 
For I was blind, but now I see. 


He told the story o’er and o'er; 
It was his full heart’s only lore: 
A prophet on the Sabbath-day 
Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but can not shock 
The hundred-fathom-rooted rock. 


Their threats and fury all went wide; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 
All could not change him by one word. 


I know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that I am he 
Who once was blind, and now I see. 


They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad, and wise, 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 
The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
And honor crowned their silver hairs. 
The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born; 
But he knew better far than they 
What came to him that Sabbath-day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 
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THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES RAU. 








SECTION OF A PART OF THE CAVE OF GAILENREUTH, BAVARIA. 





II.—THE CAVES. | Limestone rocks are remarkable for being 
‘a exploration of caves in England, | traversed by many fissures and cracks, pre- 

France, Belgium, Germany, and other | senting natural conduits through which the 
parts of Europe has been even more fruitful | atmospheric water is carried into the inte- 
in important results illustrative of the for-| rior of the mountains. This water possesses 
mer condition of man than the examination | the quality of dissolving to some extent the 
of the river gravels treated in the preceding | lime with which it comes in contact. In 
article. Caves, it is well known, mostly oc- | reaching the caves, it trickles from the roofs 
cur in limestone rocks of various geological | and the sides, and, having evaporated, de- 
formations, and differ very much in extent | posits its contents in the shape of thin lay- 
and shape. Thus, the so-called grottoes are | ers of carbonate of lime wherever circum- 
short cavities with wide external apertures, | stances favor that process. The incrusta- 
owing in many cases their origin to soft ma- | tions adhering to the roof, which gradually 
terials, such as marl, that have been carried | have acquired the form of icicles, are called 
off from beneath the harder rocks which | stalactites, while those on the floor appear 
now form their roofs, while the real caverns | like conical or columnar elevations, desig- 
are frequently of surprising dimensions, ex- | nated as stalagmites. Often these pendent 
tending for miles under the ground, and | and rising formations have met, presenting 
containing large chambers or halls, connect- | pillars or buttresses, or have assumed other 
ed by galleries often so low that visitors | strange shapes, in which the tourist, who 
must creep on hands and feet in order to | views them by the flickering light of a torch, 
pass through. Sometimes these chambers | imagines to recognize curtains, cascades, or- 
are not situated in the same plane, but have | gans, statues, altars, and other odd figura- 
to be reached by ladders from above or from | tions which his fancy may suggest. How 
below. The entrances to the caves, though | many thousands of years were required for 
in most cases nearly horizontal, or more or | building up these sometimes colossal accu- 
less inclined, are sometimes quite perpendic- | mulations of calcareous matter can not be 
ular, forming natural shafts. Some caves, | determined, considering that the increment 
like the celebrated Mammoth Cave in Ken- | may not progress in an invariable ratio even 
tucky, contain small lakes or navigable wa- | in the same cave; but in order to show how 
ters, harboring curious fishes, in which, ow- | slowly the deposit sometimes increases we 
ing to the eternal darkness that surrounds | will mention that in the celebrated cavern 
them, the organ of sight has remained un-! of Adelsberg, in Illyria, names and dates 
developed. traced in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 








turies can be deciphered even at present, 
the incrustation formed since that time not 
having acquired a thickness suflicient to 
hide those inscriptions. 

In caves where these calcareous forma- 
tions have been progressing—for in some 
they are wanting-—the floor is covered with 
a stalagmitic crust of variable thickness. 
Below it there occurs in many cases a more 
or less stratified layer of yellow or reddish 
xarth, in some instances of considerable | 
thickness, which frequently rests upon a ba- 
sis of pebbles, differing in material from the 
rocks of the neighborhood, and evidently | 
brought from distant places. The earth or | 
mud just mentioned is often of little con- 
sistency, and almost loose, but sometimes 
strongly impregnated with lime, in which | 
case it forms a cement of considerable hard- 
ness. This substance has been designated 
as bone earth, because the bones of extinct 
and living animals are abundantly found in | 
it, and likewise, though more rarely, those 
of man, together with rude articles of his | 
workmanship. Land and fresh-water shells | 
of existing species are sometimes mingled | 
with these remains. In general the bones | 
lie indiscriminately scattered throughout 
the earth, in a manner altogether different 
from their relative position while belonging 
to the living organism, insomuch that the 
jaws are separated from the skulls, and that 
the different parts of a skeleton have rare- 
ly, if ever, been found in their proper places. 
Many of the bones retain their original 
sharpness of outline, which seems to indicate 
that they were still covered with the fleshy 
parts when introduced into the cavern; 
others, on the contrary, are worn and round- 
ed by friction, thus exhibiting the unmis- 
takable marks of their having been drifted 
by water. There is also a great difference 
in the chemical condition of the bones, some 
of which appear quite fresh, having retained 
their animal matter, while most of them are 
more or less void of it, and sometimes so far 
decayed that they crumble into dust upon 
being handled. Some bones, finally, have 
been gnawed and cracked by wild beasts. | 

The osseous remains of European bone | 
caves are chiefly those of bears and hyenas, | 
intermingled with the bones of wolves, fox- | 
es, gluttons, horses, oxen, stags, mammoths, | 
and other extinct or still living mammals. 
From the great preponderance of the bones | 
of carnivores, it has been suggested that the | 
caves served formerly to those animals of 
prey as dens, into which they introduced 
their victims, torn or entire, to feed their 
young; and there is ample evidence that | 
this was the case to some extent. Hyenas | 
evidently have inhabited certain caves and | 
reared their younginthem. Bears likewise | 
retire to caves, chiefly during hibernation, | 
but, according to Vogt, are not in the habit | 
of introducing bones. Yet such occupations | 


| 
| 
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of the caves by bears and hyenas, eyen 
through many generations, can not account 
for the astonishing number of bones found 
in some of them. In the cave of Gaiken- 
reuth, in Bavaria, were discovered within 


ninety years the remains of at least eight 


hundred cave-bears; and from the amount 
of bone earth in another Bavarian cave Dr. 
Buckland has calculated that five thousand 
five hundred animals of the same species 
were there entombed. Large collections of 


| . . . 
| bones, moreover, are found in caves with 


entrances so high that no living animals 
could have had access to them. The rolled 
stones, finally, which, as we have mention- 
ed, often underlie the bone earth or are min- 
gled with it, certainly were not brought to 
their places by wild beasts. It must be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the bone caves owe 
their deposits in a great measure to the 
agency of water. The surface of Europe, 
as we have shown, was subject to great 
changes at those remote periods when the 
now lost animals were still in existence, and 
we have alluded to the causes by which 
floods, more or less extensive, were pro- 
duced. When the then higher levels of the 
water-courses and their increased swiftness 
are taken into consideration, it would seem 
to require no great stretch of fancy for 
imagining in what manner pebbles, mud, 
shells, and bones, fresh as well as decayed, 
were introduced into the caves, even into, 
such as are now found high above the bot- 
toms of valleys. In some caves containing 
no pebbles the mud may have been grad- 
ually deposited by the melting of snow. 
| Caves, doubtless, were the first dwelling- 
| places of primitive man. They afforded 
| him protection against the inclemency of 
|the weather, against the attacks of wild 
beasts and of enemies of his own race. Oc- 
casionally he also deposited there his dead. 
Hence the human remains found in bone 
saves may be, in a number of cases at least, 
relics left by the former occupants. Some, 
however, believe that human bones and tools 
were mostly washed into the caves, like the 
animal remains and other materials there 
deposited. 

A satisfactory solution of the question 
how bone caves were filled is by no means 
easy, and geologists therefore are not quite 
agreed on that point. Several causes, such 
as a successive occupation by animals and 
man, or vice versa, together with the action 
of water, may occasionally have co-operated 
in the formation of the deposit in the same 
cave. This view, we must expressly state, 
applies only to bone caves proper; other 
caves undoubtedly served as the regular 
habitations of man, who has left there abun- 
dantly the tokens of his occupancy, as we 
shall have oceasion to show in the sequel. 

After this condensed general description 
of bone caves, we will now proceed to lay 
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before the reader a few of the most impor- 
tant facts resulting from the cave research- 
es which have been carried on with uncom- 
mon zeal, especially within late years, in 
various countries of Europe. 

In 1828 M. Tournal discovered in the cav- 
ern of Bize, Department of the Aude (South- 
ern France), human bones and teeth, togeth- 
er with fragments of rude pottery, in a lay- 
er of mud and breccia containing land shells 
of living species and the bones of mammals, 
such as the aurochs and the reindeer, the 
latter of which is not known to have lived 
in historical times in France, and whose re- 
mains usually occur in that country associ- 
ated with those of the mammoth. Bones 
of an antelope, a stag, and a goat were also 
met in this cave. The human remains were 
found to be in the same chemical condition 
as those of the accompanying quadrupeds. 
M. Tournal concluded that these remains 
had not been suddenly washed in by a tlood, 


but had been gradually introduced at suc- | 


cessive periods. At the same time M. De 
Christol gave an account of his discoveries 
in the cavern of Pondres, near Nismes, in 
the neighboring Department of the Gard, 
where he had discovered some human bones 
with those of an extinct hyena and a rhi- 
noceros in a deposit of mud and gravel 
which filled the cave up to the roof. He 
also found there fragments of two kinds of 
apottery, the rudest lying near the bottom 
of the cave, below the level of the extinct 
mammalia. The conclusions arrived at by 


Messrs. Tournal and De Christol, that man | 


had co-existed with those animals, was dis- 
puted by contemporary savants, and Sir 
Charles Lyell himself, after having exam- 
ined a number of caves in Germany, “came 
to the opinion that the human bones mixed 
with those of extinct animals, in osseous 
breccias and cavern mud, were probably not 
coeval. But of late years,” says this emi- 
nent geologist, “we have obtained convin- 
cing proofs that the mammoth and many 
other extinct mammalian species very com- 
mon in caves occur also in undisturbed allu- 
vium (or drift), imbedded in such a manner 
with works of art as to leave no room for 
doubt that man and the mammoth co-ex- 
isted.” 


Among cave explorers the late Dr. Schmer- | 


ling, of Liége, occupies a prominent rank. 
After having devoted many years to a care- 
ful examination of the caves in the valley 
of the Meuse and its tributaries, he pub- 
lished in 1833 the results of his investiga- 
tions, but unfortunately died before his 
merits were duly appreciated by the scien- 
tific world. Many of the caves—he exam- 
ined more than forty—never had been visit- 
ed by explorers, and he found their floors 
incrusted with an unbroken stalagmitic 
covering, under which the bones of extinct 
and living animals and those of man oc- 
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curred in the bone earth. The human bones 
lay scattered about like those of the ani- 
mals, and corresponded in appearance and 
chemical condition perfectly to the latter, 
which were sometimes broken and rounded, 
and never exhibited traces of having been 


gnawed. Dr. Schmerling therefore came to 
the conclusion that these caves had nei- 
ther served as burying-places nor had been 
the dens of wild beasts, but that streams 
communicating with the surface of the 
country had introduced their contents. The 
animal remains found by him were those of 
the cave-bear, cave-hyena, mammoth, rhi- 
noceros, horse, reindeer, red deer, roe, wild- 
sat, wild boar, fox, wolf, weasel, beaver, 
hare, rabbit, hedge -hog, mole, dormouse, 
field-mouse, water-rat, shrew, and some oth- 
ers. Together with these were dispersed 
through the cave mud land shells of living 
species, and in rare instances bones of fresh- 
water fish, snakes, and birds. 
| The most important remainder of man 
discovered by Schmerling is the skull of the 
Engis cavern (now totally quarried away), 
| which was found imbedded five feet deep in 
a breccia, associated with the remains of 
the rhinoceros, reindeer, and horse. This 
skull, now preserved in the museum of 
Liége, has attracted much attention on the 
part of anatomists, and has, like that found 
in 1857 by Dr. Fuhlrott in a cave of the Ne- 
anderthal, near Diisseldorf, elicited much 
comment concerning the physical and men- 
tal condition of prehistoric man. We shall 
have occasion to speak of these two skulls 
at the close of this article. 

Dr. Schmerling found many rude flint 
flakes or knives, evidently made by man, 
dispersed through the mud of the caves, and 
in one cave, that of Chokier (now obliter- 
ated), he obtained a polished needle-shaped 
bone implement perforated at the lower ex- 
tremity, which occurred in a matrix contain- 
ing the remains of a rhinoceros. 

The Belgian savant clearly pointed out 
that man once lived contemporaneously 

‘with several extinct species of quadrupeds ; 
but his views, being contradictory to the 
then prevalent opinions of geologists, did 
not meet with approval at the time of their 

| publication, and his reputation as a clear- 
sighted investigator dates from a period 
| when neither distrust nor applause could 
any longer affect him. The energy display- 
ed by Dr. Schmerling is worthy of particu- 
lar mention. He had to be let down, says 

Lyell, day after day, by a rope tied to a 
tree, so as to slide to the foot of the first 
opening of the Engis cave, where the best- 
preserved human remains were found; and 
after having thus gained access to the first 
subterranean gallery, he was compelled to 
creep on all fours through a contracted pas- 
sage leading to larger chambers, there to 
superintend by torch-light, week after week 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM KENT'S CAVERN (HALF SIZE). 


and year after year, the workmen who were | 
breaking throrgh the stalagmitic crust, as 
hard as marble, in order to remove piece by | 
piece the underlying bone breccia, nearly as 
hard. Thus he remained for hours, with 
his feet in the mud and with water drip- 
ping from the roof on his head, in order 
to mark the position and guard against 
the loss of each single bone of a skeleton. 
And at length, after having found leisure, 
strength, and courage for all these opera- 
tions, he looked forward, as the fruits of his 
labor, to the publication of unwelcome in- 
telligence, opposed to the prepossessions of 
the scientific as well as the unscientific pub- 
lic. Such has been the fate of too many dis- 
coverers. 

About the same time, when Dr. Schmer- 
ling was carrying on his explorations of 
Belgian caves, the Rev. J. MacEnery, of the 
Catholic clergy, found in Kent’s cavern, | 
near Torquay, Devonshire, in the red loam 
below the stalagmitic covering, not only | 
bones of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, | 
and other extinct quadrupeds, but also a) 
number of flint tools, some of which resem- 
bled the oval-shaped kind common at Abbe- 
ville. Mr. Godwin-Austen published in 1840 | 
an account in which he stated that he had | 
exhumed in Kent’s cavern, from the undis- | 
turbed loam below the stalagmite, works of | 
man, such as arrow-heads and knives of 
flint, with remains of the elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, ox, deer, horse, bear, and a feline ani- 
mal of large size; and that all these must 
have been introduced before the stalagmit- 
ic flooring had been formed. In 1864 a 
systematic exploration of the cave was be- 
gun, and is still successfully progressing, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Pen- 
gelly and Vivian. 

There occurs above the thick and almost | 
continuous stalagmitic floor of Kent’s cav- 
ern a black mould, in which numerous rel- | 
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ics, belonging to different times, have been 
found, such as stone implements of the later 
period, bronze articles, bone instruments, 
pottery, in part distinctly Roman in char- 
acter, marine shells, numerous mammalian 
bones of existing species, and some human 
bones, on which it has been thought there 
are traces indicative of cannibalism. The 
red cave earth below the stalagmite con- 
tains abundantly bones of extinct animals 
and implements fashioned by the hand of 
man; and in a part of the cave there ex- 
tends, immediately underlying the stalag- 
mite, a thin layer of black soil inclosing 
charcoal, numerous flint implements, and 
bones and teeth of animals. According to 
Mr. Evans, the principal forms of the tools 
are these: tongue-shaped flint implements, 
and others of flat ovoid form, with an edge 
all round; flakes of flint of various sizes 
and wrought into different shapes, includ- 
ing the so-called scrapers ;* the cores from 
which flakes have been struck; and stones 
which have been used as hammers or pound- 
ers. Besides these a few pins, harpoons, and 
needles of bone have been discovered. 
With the exception of the hippopotamus 
and the musk-ox, the fauna of Kent’s cav- 
ern comprises all extinct species already 
enumerated as occurring in drift gravels. 
together with a number of quadrupeds stil! 
existing in Europe, like the reindeer, stag, 
wolf, fox, glutton, and various rodents ; yet 
the dog, roe, sheep, goat, common ox, pig. 
and rabbit are wanting. Mr. Evans con- 
cludes, from the number and character of 
the tools, which bear in many cases the dis- 
tinct traces of their use, from the presence 
of charcoal and charred bones below the 
stalagmite, and from various other cireum- 
stances, that the cave was, during the aceu- 


* This class of implements will be described in an- 
other article. 
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1. Fragment of harpoon-head. 2. Pin. 









































mulation of the bone earth, at all events 
{rom time to time, the habitation of man. 

The Brixham cave, also situated near Tor- 
quay, was accidentally discovered in 1858, 
and a committee of prominent geologists 
procured the means for a thorough explora- 
tion, which was conducted by Mr. Pengelly. 
The cave chiefly consists of a succession of 
galleries of no great width, which were ei- 
ther entirely or partly filled with gravel, 
bones, and mud. At the top there occurred 
a layer of stalagmite from one to fifteen 
inches thick; next below was loam or bone 
earth, of a red color, from one foot to fifteen 
feet in thickness; and at the bottom lay 
gravel containing many rounded pebbles. 
This stratum being probed in some places 
was found to exceed the thickness of twen- 
ty feet. The layer of bone earth inclosed 
numerous mammalian remains, constituting 
a fauna almost identical with that of Kent’s 
savern. No human remains were found, 


forms occurred in the lower part of the bone 
earth, and’some of them even in the under- 
lying gravel. In the loam was discovered, 
in close proximity to a flint implement, the 
left hind-leg of a bear, every bone being in 
its natural place, which proves that the 
parts of the limb were still-connected when 
it was brought to the cave. According to 
Mr. Pengelly, the deposit in the cave is prob- 
ably owing to the transporting agency of 
water, in which case a valley seventy-five 
feet in depth, which now runs in front of 
the cave, could not then have existed, but 
must have been subsequently excavated. 

Space does not permit us to describe oth- 
er English caves—for instance, the Wokey 
hyena den, near Wells, which, it seems, was 





men, and has yielded some oval-shaped flint 
implements of the Abbeville type; nor can 


of the European continent, considering that 
other classes of caves will yet be brought to 
the reader’s notice. Cave researches, we 
may state in this place, are progressing with 
constantly increased energy in Europe, giv- 





but a number of worked flints of antique | 
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3. Fragment of needle. 


| 





tenanted at different times by hyenas and | 


we attempt to enlarge on the bone caves | 


larger works that has al- 
ready reached an almost 
bewildering extent. The 
results, however, present 
only local differences, 
while, on the whole, the 
conclusions arrived at 
are the same, namely, 
that.in times anteceding 
any historical record or 
tradition tribes of say- 
age men lived in certain 
districts of Europe con- 
temporaneously with va- 
rious species of animals 
which have either be- 
come entirely extinct or have migrated to 
other parts of Europe, or even to other con- 
tinents. 

The various animal remains and those of 
man discovered in the bone earth of a cave 
may not always belong to the same epoch, 
especially in cases where water has been the 
means of their transportation. A flood, it 
may be argued, will sweep from the surface 
any thing not too heavy to be carried away 
by it; in places it will tear up the ground, 
and disentomb bones of animals that died 
long ago, or will remove, perhaps, remains 
of man, together with implements made by 
him, or with the bones of animals that per- 
ished either long before or long after the 
time of his existence. Thus it may have 
happened that remains of various periods 
became commingled in the mud of the same 
cave. In such cases the state of preserva- 
tion of the bones themselves affords the 
best guidance in judging of their relative 
antiquity. The human bones found by Dr. 
Schmerling in the Belgian caves resembled 
in color, weight, and chemical condition per- 
fectly those of the extinct and still living 
mammalia associated with them, and hence 
the explorer concluded, and no one now 
doubts, that these human and animal re- 
mains belong to the same period. Various 
other circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration. The bones of extinet animals 
found in caves are often split lengthwise, 
evidently not by animal agency, but by that 
of man, who thus opened them in order to 
extract the marrow, a method still practiced 
by modern savages. At other times these 
bones bear strie or cuts that could not have 
been produced by the teeth of wild animals, 
but must be ascribed to flint knives employ- 
ed in detaching the flesh. The flint tools 


themselves, which occur. commingled with 


the bones in caves as well as in river grav- 
els, are quite peculiar in shape and work- 
manship, differing in many respects from 
those of the later or neolithic phase of the 
Stone Age; and the animal remains some- 
times found with these more finished instru- 


| ments invariably belong to a fauna identi- 
ing rise to a literature of monographs and | cal with that of historical times. 


We shail 
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have occasion to 
bring forth yet 
stronger evidences. 
The prehistoric 
tribes of Europe, as 
we have observed, 
sometimes buried or 
deposited their dead 
in caves. Such a 
primitive place of 
sepulture was a 
small grotto in a 
limestone hill near 
Aurignac, in the 
Department of the 
Haute Garonne, 
Southern France. 
It is situated about 
forty feet above 
the valley, through 
which a rivulet flows, and in front of it 
there extends a small terrace somewhat 
sloping toward the valley. The entrance to 
this grotto was formerly hidden by a talus of 
small stones and earth, which the rain prob- | 
ably had washed down the slope of the hill. 
Sportsmen, however, knew that there was 
at this place a hole into which the rabbits | 
escaped when pursued by dogs. One day in | 
1852 a laborer, employed to repair the neigh- | 
boring road, introduced his arm into the | 
rabbit-hole and drew out from it a large hu- 
man bone. Suspecting that the hole com- 
municated with a cave, he set to work dig- | 
ging a trench through the talus, and after a | 
few hours’ labor he found himself opposite a 
large slab of rock, placed vertically, which 
closed the opening of the grotto. Having 
removed the slab, he looked into a small 
vaulted recess filled with human bones, | 
among which were several entire skulls. 
This unusual occurrence created some ex- 
citement in the community, and the Mayor 
of Aurignac, Dr. Amiel, therefore ordered all 
the bones to be re-interred in the parish 
cemetery; but, being a physician, he first 
ascertained, by counting the corresponding 
bones, that they constituted the skeletons 
of about seventeen individuals of both sex- 
es and all ages, and, further, that the adults 
must have been persons of small stature. 
Unfortunately these human remains are lost 
to science, for in 1860, when M. Edward Lar- 
tet, a distinguished paleontologist, visited 
Aurignae with a view to investigate the 
particulars of the discovery, the village sex- 
ton was unable to indicate the place where 
he had interred the bones. M. Lartet, not 
discouraged by this failure, determined to 
search the remaining deposits outside and 


SEOTION OF THE GROTTO OF AURIGNAO, 





inside the vault, and hired for this purpose 


race in front of it funeral banquets had 
been held by the relatives and friends of 
the departed. His views were based on the 
following facts: 

Outside of the grotto there extended over 
an area of six or seven square yards a layer 
of ashes and charcoal from six to eight 
inches thick, which thinned off toward the 
vault, not actually reaching it. This layer 
rested on the natural rock formation, and 
indicated the fire-place where the repasts 


| were prepared and eaten. It contained bro- 
| ken, burned, and gnawed bones of extinct 


and recent quadrupeds, also rude hearth- 
stones, reddened by heat, and numerous 
works of art, but no osseous remains of man. 
Above this stratum lay a deposit of rubbish 
with similar contents and a few scattered 


| cinders. M. Lartet identified the bones of 


no less than nineteen species of carnivorous 
and herbivorous animals, those of the latter 
being most numerous. There were remains 
of the cave-bear, brown bear (?), badger, 
polecat, cave -lion, wild-cat, cave - hyena, 
wolf, fox, mammoth (two molars and a heel- 
bone), woolly rhinoceros (a young animal), 
horse, ass (?), wild boar, gigantic Irish deer, 
stag, roebuck, reindeer, and aurochs. The 
fox, horse, reindeer, and aurochs were rep- 
resented by many individuals, and seem to 
have chiefly served as the food of those say- 
age feasters. The bones containing marrow 
had been split open by man for its extrac- 
tion, many of them being also burned. The 
spongy parts were wanting, having been 
gnawed off by wild beasts, doubtless by 
prowling hyenas, which fed on the remnants 
of the meals. The bones of a young rhinoc- 
eros had been broken and gnawed in this 
manner. On many bones could be perceived 
the cuts produced by the flint implements 


workmen, whom he superintended during | used in removing the flesh. These remains — 
their digging operations. When these were | were almost exclusively obtained from the 
finished, his observations resulted in the deposits extending before the entrance of 


conclusion that the grotto had served as a 
place of sepulture, while on the small ter- 


the grotto. The bones found inside of it, in 
a layer of loose earth or rubbish, generally 
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exhibited no traces of having been gnawed 
or scraped, the only exception being a cal- 
caneum or heel-bone of the mammoth, of 
which animal no remams excepting this 
bone and two molars were found. The rub- 
bish in the grotto yielded nearly all the 
bones of a cave-bear’s leg, close together 
and uninjured, also the artificially shaped 
and perforated tooth of an animal of the 
same kind, teeth of the cave-lion, and some 
tusks of the wild boar. Hence it-was in- 
ferred that those ancient hunters were in 
the habit of entombing trophies of the chase 
and food with their dead, in accordance with 
a custom that was and still is common 
among many tribes of savages. 

The articles fashioned by man which were 
obtained from the deposits in the vault and 
outside of if consisted of numerous flint 
flakes or. knives, sling-stones, chips, a flint 
core or nucleus from which flakes had been 
split, and one of those flat round stones with 
cavities on both sides supposed to have been 
used in making flint tools. Among other 
instruments, further, may be mentioned ar- 
row-heads without barbs, made of reindeer’s 
horn, and a well-shaped and sharply pointed 
bodkin ent from the horn of the roe-deer. 
Lastly, there were found with the skeletons 
in the vault eighteen small perforated disks, 
made of a kind of cockle-shell or Cardium, 
which doubtless had originally been strung 
together for the purpose of ornament.* 

What we have just stated is a résumé of 
the account given by M. Lartet after his 
first exploration of the Aurignac grotto. 
He subsequently revisited that locality and 
continued his researches, in the course of 
which he obtained results not altogether in 
keeping, as it appears to us, with his for- 
mer experiences. The number of skeletons 
found in the cave, the stone slab by which 
it was protected, and various other circum- 
stances plainly indicate its use as a burial- 


terrace in front of the cave was often re- 
sorted to by savage hunters, who feasted 
there on the spoils of the chase. Yet the 
burials may be of much later date than the 
feasts. “It is very much to be regretted,” 
said Sir John Lubbock ten years ago, “ that 
M. Lartet was not present when the place 
was first examined; for it must be confess- 
ed that if he had seen the deposits before 
they were disturbed, we should have been 
able to feel more confidence that the human 
skeletons belonged to the same period as 
the other remains.” In 1870 M. Cartailhae, 
of Toulouse, paid a visit to Aurignac, “in 
order to see the celebrated grotto, and to 
collect such objects as might have been left 
there.” In examining the cave he noticed 
a difference in the color of its walls, from 





which he judged that the lower deposits 
must have been of a yellow color, and coy- 
ered by a layer of much lighter tint; and 
while minutely searching the crevices of 
the cave, he found in the darker ground a 
tooth of the rhinoceros, one of the reindeer, 
and fractured bones of the cave-bear. The 
level of the higher deposit, on the other 
hand, yielded some small bones of living 
wild animals and of man, and also a pierced 
disk of Cardium and a fragment of pottery, 
The lower deposit of the cave, it would 
thus appear, corresponded with that outside 
of it, while the layer inclosing the human 
skeletons was formed at a subsequent time. 


| However that may be, the chief result of 


M. Lartet’s discoveries remains intact: he 
has furnished another proof that man was 
the contemporary of extinct animals, which 
served him for food, and that consequently 
the age of mankind reaches back to a very 
remote period. 

Among the thus far discovered human 
remains referable to the far-distant epoch 
under notice, the Neanderthal skull, already 
mentioned, and that of the Engis cavern 
have chiefly excited the interest of the learn- 
ed, and have caused much speculation con- 
cerning the physical and intellectual quali- 
ties of the primeval inhabitants of Europe. 
The first-named skull, or rather skull frag- 
ment—for it consists only of the upper por- 
tion of the cranium—belonged to a skeleton 


| which was found in 1857 in a small grotto in 


the Neanderthal, or Neander Valley, not far 
from Diisseldorf, Rhenish Prussia. Quarry- 
ing operations led to the clearing of the 
grotto, situated about sixty feet above the 
bed of the small river Diissel, which flows 
through the valley. It contained a hori- 
zontal layer of hard loam intermixed with 


rolled gravel, a drift deposit identical with 


that occurring in all caves of the Diissel 


| Valley, and in which the bones of extinct 
place; and there can be no doubt that the | 


quadrupeds are sometimes found imbedded. 
In this gravelly loam of the Neanderthal 
grotto the workmen found, two feet below 
the surface, a human skeleton, which they 
threw out in an unceremonious way, and 
which would have been lost to science but 
for the interference of Professor Fuhlrott, 
of Elberfeld, who rescued from total destruc- 
tion the upper part of the skull, the thigh 
and arm bones, a collar-bone, a part of the 
pelvis, a shoulder-blade, and several frag- 
ments of the ribs. These remains are un- 
doubtedly of the highest antiquity, possess- 
ing the same qualities which characterize 
the bones of the mammoth, cave-bear, etc., 
occurring in the neighboring districts, and 
inclosed by the same kind of loam that con- 
tained the skeleton. Professors Fublrott, 
Vogt, and other anthropologists therefore 
conclude that the Neanderthal man lived 


* Quite similar flat shell beads were formerly made | together with the mammoth and other ex- 


by the aborigines of North America. 


| tinct animals of the drift period. The body 
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THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL (SIDE VIEW). 


probably had been washed into the grotto 
during high water. The skull was first de- 
scribed anatomically by Professor Schaaff- 
hausen, of Bonn. He pointed out its enor- 
mous ridges aboye the orbits of the eyes, 
behind which the frontal bone is considera- 
bly depressed, its elongated, elliptical shape, 
narrow and low forehead, and unusual thick- 
ness. The other bones of the skeleton were 
found to correspond in length to those of a 
European of middle stature, but they were 
much stouter, and exhibited a greater de- 
velopment of the muscular ridges. On the 
whole, Professor Schaaffhausen comes to the 





conclusion that the individual to whom the | 


Neanderthal skull belonged must have been 


distinguished by slight development of brain | 
and uncommon strength of bodily frame. | 


According to Professor Huxley, the skull in 
question is the most ape-like of the human 
crania yet discovered, and Professor Vogt 


expresses himself to the same effect by stat- | 


ing that it has more of the simian or monk- 
ey type than any other known race skull. 
Yet Huxley is far from regarding the Nean- 
derthal bones as the remains of a being in- 
termediate between man and apes. At most, 
he says, they demonstrate the existence of 
a man whose skull may be said to revert 
somewhat to the pithecoid or ape type. Both 
Huxley and Vogt detect in the Neanderthal 
skull an approximation to the cranial for- 
mation of the Australian. 

The Engis skull, likewise fragmentary, 
but more complete than the one just de- 
scribed, was found, as we have stated, five 
feet deep imbedded in a breccia, in juxta- 
position with remains of the rhinoceros, 
reindeer, and horse. This skull, it will be 
noticed by a comparison of the accompany- 
ing drawings, indicates a far higher type 
than that of the Neanderthal. According 
to Huxley, “there is no mark of degrada- 
tion about any part of its structure. It is, 
in fact, a fair average human skull, which 
might have belonged to a philosopher, or 
might have contained the thoughtless brain 
of a savage.” 

In our first paper we alluded to human 
bones found by Messrs. Bertrand and Re- 





boux in the valley of the Seine, at Clichy, | further succeeded in finding in caves near 


THE ENGIS SKULL (SIDE VIEW). 


in the suburbs of Paris, in the same drift 
beds in which flint implements of the oldest 
or paleolithic types had been discovered. 
The remains, among them a skull, occurred 
seventeen feet below the surface. The skull, 
which exhibits marked traces of inferiority, 
being narrow and slanting from the front to 
the back, is supposed to be that of a woman. 

Among the latest discoveries of remains 
of prehistoric man are those made by M. 
Riviere, who found in 1872, in one of the 
caves of Mentone, near Nice, France, the al- 
most entire skeleton of a man above middle 
size, imbedded twenty feet below the sur- 
face of the deposit. The attitude of the 
skeleton, says M. Riviere, was that of re- 
pose, as if the man had been surprised by 
death during sleep. The bones and the sur- 
rounding earth were of a reddish color, pro- 
duced by oxide of iron. Many pierced shells 
and teeth of the stag covered the skull, 
doubtless forming originally a chaplet or 
some other head ornament. A bone imple- 
ment lay across the forehead, and two spear- 
heads of flint were placed below the occiput. 
Remains of the urus, cave-bear, cave-lion, 


| cave-hyena, woolly rhinoceros, wolf, stag, 
| chamois, and others, together with many 


marine and land shells, were found in the 
deposits above the skeleton; also chipped 
flint implements in great number, but nei- 
ther ground tools nor pottery. The skele- 
ton, now in the collection of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, shows no marked approxi- 
mation to the simian type, excepting, per- 
haps, the tibia, or shin-bones, which are more 
flattened than in the European of the pres- 
ent time. Professor Vogt draws attention 
to the extreme searceness of remains of ex- 
tinct animals in this cave, conjecturing their 
presence might be owing to a secondary de- 
posit. 

In 1873 M. Riviére discovered in another 
eave of the neighborhood a second human 
skeleton, less complete than the one ex- 
humed by him in the preceding year, but 
likewise stained by oxide of iron, and deck- 
ed with shell ornaments. A few unpolished 
flint implements lay near this skeleton. 

Later in 1873 and in the following year he 
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Mentone three additional skeletons, two of 
them belonging to children, the other to an 
adult individual. The head of the latter 
was surrounded with pierced sea-shells and 
teeth of the stag, originally constituting an 
ornamental head-dress. There were also 
found the remains of a necklace and of 
bracelets of shells and teeth. Curiously 
enough, this skeleton, too, was stained with 
oxide of iron, like those previously discov- | 
ered by M. Riviére, who thinks that the cov- 
ering of the corpse with micaceous specu- 
lar iron formed one of the funeral customs 
of the people who deposited their dead in 
these caves. With this skeleton, which be- 
longed to a vigorous individual of good stat- 
ure, and resembled in its details that first 
discovered by M. Riviére, were found a tooth 
of a cave-bear, bones of ruminants, pachy- 
derms, and rodents (not specialized in the 
report before us), and a number of shells of 
edible marine mollusks; also implements of 
bone and stone, the latter merely chipped, 
and mostly consisting of sandstone, lime- 
stone, and other materials, but rarely of 
flint. No implements or ornaments accom- 
panied the skelutons of the children. 

Sir Charles Lyell is of opinion “ that the 
time of inhumation of the remains of ele- 





phant, rhinoceros, and cave-bear in subaerial 
breccias at different altitudes in the cliffs of 
the neighborhood will have to be critically 
ascertained before their geological bearing 
on the age of the human skeletons can be 
finally settled.” 

Generally speaking, the fauna of the caves 
thus far treated in these pages is analogous 
to that of the river drift, and the same pe- 
culiarities characterize the drift implements 
and those occurring, commingled with osse- 
ous remains, in the mud of caves. The bone 
and tool bearing strata of the drift and the 
older cave deposits, therefore, may be as- 
sumed to belong to one period, provided 
that this term is taken in its broadest and 
most expanded sense. 

In our next article we shall lead the read- 
er once more into caves, but iuto such as 
served as the regular habitations of human 
beings who were, to all appearance, some- 
what more advanced and lived at a later pe- 
riod than the earliest European tribes, of 
whom we know now at least that they ex- 
isted. The merit of having established a 
fact of such importance belongs to that in- 
defatigable class of investigators whose aim 
it is to bring light into the darkest recesses 
of hoary antiquity. 





PERFORATED TOOTH OF A LION. 
OLORON, SOUTHERN FRANCE (NATUBAL SIZE). 


FROM THE LOWEST 


I. | 

Wuen trembling Psyche softly crept | 

Where her unknown, mysterious Love 
Concealed in shrouding darkness slept, 

And held her lamp the couch above, 
Eager to prove what hidden spell 

Of beauty held her charméd heart, 
To teach her eyes its power as well, 

New sweetness to her life impart, 


DEPOSIT OF A GROTTO NEAR SOKDE, ON THE RIVER 









PSYCHE. 


Il. 
Ah, dearest! trying hard to pierce, 
With wistful, questioning blue eyes, 
The secret of the universe, 
That deepest of all mysteries, 
The nature of another's soul, 
And what it hath akin to thine, 
A vision of the unknown whole 
From what thou knowest to divine, 


And point with fresh delight the keenness of Love’s | And by thy love’s sweet light to read this heart of 


dart, 


Her dazzled eyes, one moment's space, 
Beneath the trembling golden light, 
Saw all the beauty of that face, 
So fair it made a day of night— 


| 


That glorious shape like sun-lit snow | 


Beheld, with sudden glad surprise, | 
Then—startled by the lamp-light’s glow, 
Flashed into hers those angry eyes, 


mine: 





Forbear, dear love, to ask to see 
All that my inmost spirit holds, 
For still a veiling mystery 
The godlike form of Love infolds; 
And while our pulses beat as one, 
And all my being bends to thine 
As turns the flower to the sun, 
Still leave my heart one hidden shrine, 


And Love had fled for aye back to his native skies. | Where, sacred and unseen, reposeth Love divine. 
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Ps | probing. The young man thinks the rabbits must have 
AMERICAN HUMOR. escaped. 
By tue How. S. 8. COX. | A woman put her tongue toa flat-iron to see if it was 
| 
| 


hot. That household is remarkably quiet these days. 
A dear good fellow at the South telegraphs to his 
affianced in Maine. “*To——: Your life is a rich bou- 
quet of happiness, yourself the sweetest flower. If 
| Northern winds whisper Southern wishes, how happy 
; you must be! Good-night. Happy dreams, sweet 
| love. Frank.” Four doctors are in attendance upon 
the telegraph operator. 

“If George had not blowed into the muzzle of his 
gun,” sighed a rural widow, at the funeral of her late 
husband, “‘ he might have got plenty of squirrels, it 
was such a good day for them.” 

“He handled his gun carelessly, and put on his an- 
gel plumage,” is a late obituary notice. 

At Middletown, New York, a youth showed his fa- 

| ther’s pistol to little Dicky Snell. “ Eight years of age,” 
. | was the inscription they put on his little casket. 

A good little boy tried to lift himself up by a mule’s 
tail. The doctor thinks the scar on his forehead is 
permanent. 

| Aman in Memphis undertook to get a mule off the 

‘i | steamboat by twisting his tail. The man landed. An- 
| other mistook the head-lights of an engine for a fire- 
| bug. He subsequently joined the temperance society. 
A young man fixed himself up for hunting; he 
N the previous article on this theme I} would call on a young lady, and let her see how nice 
considered our humor in its general | he bevy eat Pan stood —_ = fire, with a pound of 
phases, and especially in its exaggerations. a sok aaa paid impr a 

I now come to consider the distinctive | 4 young man in Louisville thought a circular buzz 
and peculiar qualities of our humor. | saw was standing still; he felt it. Several fingers are 

We have not a little humor, especially | P'eserved in the best of spirits. 


: P A young lady, aged only seventeen, raised a 1 
among the more cultivated portion of our | gamiiy. ae nb eten pe rater in. the onli’ “_ 
people, common to all men—a translatable | A well-dressed person saw a beantiful damsel at a 


humor, quite as enjoyable in French as in | window in New York city. It was New-Year's, and 
English. But we have veins of our own as | he Tang the bell. He may thank the beautiful snow at 
ae 7 ; | the foot of the steps that only his hat was mashed ! 
rich and varied as our mines. I propose to | An anvil was dropped upon a colored clergyman 
prospect for a few of these veins. In all of | from a third-story window. He complained of an in- 
them the salient quality—exaggeration— | jury to his—hat. 

appears. 

But first, there is a little silvery vein| There is another kind of humor, which 
which runs through our newspapers, and | Artemus Ward, the showman—shrewd and 
which Prentice, of Lotisville, first worked | simple, exaggerative and satirica]—origina- 
successfully. It consists in adroitly gar-| ted. It never fails to be copied by the press 
bling a brief extract from an opponent’s ar-| and read by the million. His visit to the 
ticle, and diverting the meaning into a dash | President elect was an overdrawn picture 
at some frailty of the opponent. The man- | of the gang of ravenous office seekers press- 
ner in which this is done is humorous, | ing on the “honest old dispenser.” He, 
though the matter generally has the pun-| like Nasby, Billings, and company, hid un- 
gency of sarcasm and wit. Near akin to|der bad orthography and worse grammar 
this species of humor is that which has re- | the neatest nonsense and the broadest sat- 
cently become a part of our newspaper par-| ire. While he had not so keen and critical 
agraphs. It consists in giving a comic ac- | a sense of the dialect or patois as Russell 
count of a catastrophe, and then by a sud-| Lowell shows in the character of Hosea 
den and serious turn, leaving a suggestive | Bigelow—while he had not the pointed wit 
hiatus, making a conclusion which connects | of Holmes or Saxe, whose verses are a fit 
the premises. A woman undertakes to fo-| frame for their exquisite artistic humor, 
ment a fire by taking observations with a| yet Artemus, next to Mark Twain and Bret 
kerosene lamp near it. The comment is:| Harte, hit the very midriff of American hu- 
“Wet day, or there would have been a|mor. I have no time to recall illustra- 
larger funeral.” tions. They occur to all. His interview 

Mr. Jones was observed by his wife through | with the Prince of Wales in Canada, his 
the window to kiss the cook in the kitchen. | amusing attempt to buy the Tower of Lon- 
Comment: “Mr. Jones did not go out of the | don, which so shocked the pompous old 
house for several days, and yet there was | warder, are samples. How the world was 


PART IT. 





FUNNY PARAGRAPH MAN, 








no snow-storm.” startled to know that it continued to “re- . 


volve around on her axle-tree onst in twen- 
A young man in Pennsylvania attempted to stir up 


several rabbits out of a hole with the butt end of his ty tomy howe 0, - the Conaniiatte we “ 
gun the other day. Twenty-three shots have been the United States! If you ask me, said 
picked out of his shoulder, and the doctor is still | he, “how pious the muchly married Brig- 





atlas 
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ARTBMUS WAED AND HI8 BETSY JANE. 


ham Young is, I treat it as a conundrum, 
and give it up.” But who can forget how 
he won his Betsy Jane? The situation of 
the lovers was embarrassing, to say the 
least. 

“We sot thar on the fense, a-swingin our feet two 
and fro, blushin as red as the Baldinsville skool-house 
when it was fust painted, and lookin very simple, I 
make no doubt, My left arm was ockepied in ballun- 
sin myself on the fense, while my rite was woundid 
luvinly round her waste.” 


The reasons why the two sympathized are 
amusingly simple: 

“Thare was many affectin ties which made me 
hanker arter Betsy Jane. Her father’s farm jined 
our’n; their cows and our’n squencht their thurst at 
the same spring; our old mares both had stars in 
their forrerds; the measles broke out in both famer- 
lies at nearly the same period; our parients (Betsy's 
and mine) slept reglarly every Sunday in the same 
meetin-house; and the nabers used to obsarve, ‘How 
thick the Wards and Peasleys air!’ It was a surblime 
site, in the spring of the year, to see our sevral moth- 
ers (Betsy’s and mine) with their gowns pin’d up so 
thay couldn't sile ‘em, affecshunitly Biling sope to- 
gether & aboozin the nabers.” 

A portion of this humor seems to emanate 
from a pure love of the superlatively gro- 
tesque. We hardly know how to analyze 
such ultimately funny nonsense as that, for 
instance, of the “ Fat Contributor’s” account 
of the “one twin’—a human parenthesis 
with one bracket gone—always pawing 
round, even in sleep, for his missing brother. 

The humor of Mark Twain rises to a high- 
er style. I refer to the elegance and droll- 
ery of his Innocents Abroad. Never has there 
been a more tear-compelling, juicier piece 
of serio-comic weeping and wailing than 








—— $$ 


Twain’s mourning over the sup- 
posed grave of his ancestor 
Adam. I omit his story of the 
Seven Sleepers, his discussion 
of the oyster’s love of enterprise 
and of the beautiful, whose shells 
he found on the heights above 
Smyrna. In an article like this, 
intended not to make a laugh, 
but only to show why we laugh, 
it is out of place to quote redun- 
dantly. I can only refer to his 
recent speech before the Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, in 
which he expressed his satisfac- 
tion at observing cripples—they 
advertised the company —and 
then the further satisfaction 
which injured humanity, after 
insurance, took in the loss of 
legs and arms! But I can not 
refrain from one familiar quota- 
tion. I refer to his lament in 
memory of his blood-relation : 
“The tomb of Adam! how touching 
it was, here in a land of strangers, far 
away from home and friends! True he 
was a blood-relation; though a distant 
one, still a relation! The unerring in- 
stinct of nature thrilled its recognition. 
The fountain of my filial affection was stirred to its 
profoundest depths, and I gave way to tumultuous 
emotion. I leaned upon a pillar and burst into tears. 
I deem it no shame to have wept over the grave of my 
poor dead relative. Let him who would sneer at my 
emotion close this volume. Noble old man—he did 
not live to see his child; and I~I—I, alas! did not live 
to see him. Weighed down by sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, he died before I was born—six thousand brief 
summers before I was born. But let us try to bear it 
with fortitude. Let us trust he is better off where he 


is. Let us take comfort in the thought that his loss is 
our eternal gain.” 





This is the humorous sublime! 
lachrymosely comic magnificent! 
This is only equaled by the Heathen Chinee 
of Bret Harte. This poet-humorist of the 
Sierras, producing the patois of the miner 
and the hunter of the Pacific slope, and 
drawing an economical lesson out of the 
game of euchre by the aid of Ah Sin, the 
pensive and child-like Celestial, has in it all 
the facetiousness of Dickens and of his Sairy 
Gamp in Truthful James, all the mischiev- 
ous deviltry which Bill Nye could furnish, 
and all the roistering rowdyism of a scene 
in Harry Lorrequer. Besides, it has in it a 
moral which an Oriental story-teller would 
envy. It brings together the Orient and 
Occident of cunning fun. Withal, it has the 
element of exaggeration, without which no 
American humor seems to be possible. 
Second. For another source of our daily fun 
we are indebted to Shillaber. His Mrs. Part- 
ington, however, is but an American edition 
of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop. We love the 
old lady the more when we hear her say, 
like a good housewife, that she gets up ev- 
ery morning at the shrill carrion of the 


It is the 
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chandelier! But her 
mischievous nephew, 
Ike, is purely indige- 
nous. His mischief is 
the very essence of 
Young America, with- 
out its father. Ike is 
yet to grow into the 
full stature. He stands 
as the juvenile embodi- 
ment of a peculiar vein 
known among us as 
practical jokes—what 
the boys term “sells,” 
and from which springs 
theirexpression,“Well, 
he’s sold.” This is al- 
most a monomania - 

with some. Even such 

players as Sothern have 

not disdained to play its pranks. It is the | 
result of that proverbial shrewdness which 
seeks to slyly lead a green one on, in the 
most natural way in the world, until the ca- 
tastrophe is ready, when the pitfall is open- 
ed, and the victim drops or rushes in with a 
curiosity only equaled by the surplus fund 
of experience which he receives. Barnum’s 
book has many examples of these “sells.” 
Yankee tricks, which in the eye of ethics are 
but another term for swindling, are illustra- 
tions. The raciness of the joke hides the 
rascality of the job; and we applaud the| 








successful humorist, first because we can 
not but admire his shrewd calculations on 
the simplicity of human nature, and next 
because we are glad to see our fellows learn- 
ing the ways of the world in such an amus- 
ing way. In trading, he is the very incar- 
nation of the keenest shrewdness. He will | 
be sure to do business under the most ad- | 





MARK TWAIN AT THE TOMB 








OF ADAM. 








THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 


verse circumstances, and secure a profit 
also. This propensity is portrayed in the 
story of Sam Jones; that worthy, we are 
told, called at the store of a Mr. Brown, 
with an egg in his hand, and wanted to 
“dicker” it for a darning-needle. This 
done, he asks Mr. Brown if he isn’t “ going 
to treat.” “ What, on that trade?” “Cer- 
tainly; a trade is a trade, big or little.” 
“Well, what will you have?” “A glass of 
wine,” said Jones. The wine was poured 
out, and Jones remarked that he preferred 
his wine with an egginit. The store-keep- 
er handed to him the identical egg which 
he had just changed for the darning-needle. 
On breaking it, Jones discovered that the 
egg had two yolks. Says he, “ Look here; 
you must give me another darning-needle !” 
The Dutchman was a victim to a practi- 
‘al joke who lost five dollars to the Yankee 
on a bet that the Yankee could eat the 
Dutchman. Jonathan 
began the work of mas- 
tication at the extremi- 
ties, and was soon sa- 
luted by the roar and 
kick of the Dutchman. 
“Oh, mein Gott! Dun- 
der und Blitzen! stop 
dat bitin’. Take your 
fife dollar. It hurts!” 
Sometimes these jokes 
pay,sometimes not. The 
Yankee skipper whose 
vessel was mistaken by 
an Englishman for a Rus- 
sian, and who didn’t run 
up his bunting until the 
Englishman was about 
to broadside him, and 
who gave as a reason 
“that he wanted to see 
how spry Bull would 
clear for action,” came 
near paying dearly for 
his joke. 
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The best humor is always more or nan tion. Our little boys, behind their cigars, 
exaggerative. Falstaff’s monstering of his and down on the “old man,” the “venerable 
courage, and Captain Bobadil’s plan, with author of their being,” as he is sometimes 
nineteen men besides himself, of annihila-' called, for some parental injunction; the 
ting an army of forty thousand, are illus-| proprietor of the newly organized city of 
trations of English exaggeration. | Pumpkinville-—away out West—dilating on 

It was both a humorous, useful, and a| the unrivaled advantages by water, by rail, 
witty exaggeration, that of the nglish co-| and by plank-road of his magnificent site ; 
median Mathews, who recently presented the Fourth of July or Centennial orator 
his compliments to the human race, beg-| telling the masses of Blatherville about the 
ging leave to state that, as much as he loved | voice of one freeman being equal to a thou- 
them, he found it impossible to provide for | sand Austrian bayonets, and sweeping the 
the necessities of London alone. No better | periphery of creation to gatherimmense sym- 
answer could be returned to the indiscrimi-| bols of our everlasting glory; the poet just 
nate begging in big cities. | fledged, and trying his feeble pinions on the 

No bit of humor has been so loudly re-| thunderous symphonies of that almighty 
ceived before the foot-lights as that in Bou- | heft of water at Niagara; the young attor- 
cicault’s last play of Shaughraun, where the | ney addressing his first jury, and never in 
fiddler relates how he avoided the pledge | the course of his extensive practice having 
not to drink more than athimbleful. There | met such outrageous injustice as that at- 
was no other thimble in the house except a| tempted on his client; or our biggest states- 
tailor’s thimble, and it never got full! This men behind their Senatorial desks, and 

yas thoroughly Celtic, but, I doubt not, as| down on all mankind for their outrage on 
well relished in New York as in Dublin. | and presumption toward this great nation— 

But if there be one quality of American | all find expression in the sacrilegious, auda- 
humor by which more than another it can | cious, and reckless verse sung by our boys: 
be characterized, it is the universal tend- | “1¢ you want to live well, 
ency to exaggeration. Why there should Go to a crack hotel, 
be fun in such efforts is not the inquiry. And call for de best accordin’. 
Whether it be owing to the doctrine of nat- | When de bill begins to swell, 

hae a . i } Tell ’em all to go to— Well, 

ural depravity, Ww hich likes a lie, or wheth- | We leave for de oder aide 0’ Jordin.” 

er to vanity, which would blow the bellows 

for its own dilation, or to an honest inten-| Hear one of our urchins sing that in for- 
tion to amuse without the intention to de- | tissima style, with a crescendo, and you will 
ceive, I care not. This tendency to spread | understand the rollicking independency 
one’s self to intensity is an American trait,| which obtains among us. The utter dis- 
and the great source of our fun. We go regard of sacred things is not common alone 
our whole length on every occasion, and as, to our boys. In the Reign of Terror in 
much more as we can stretch. Our lan-| France, while the men were cutting off 
guage is never meek ; it is superlative. | human heads and carrying them around 

When the cholera was devastating New | Paris on pikes, the boys were imitating 
Orleans daily, ay, hourly, a waiter ran into| them by guillotining cats and carrying 
the bar-room of the St.Charles Hotel, and | around their heads on sticks; so in Amer- 
gave this order in the rapid style of such ica the prevailing irreverence among our 
characters: “Two brandy cocktails for No. | men finds its counterpart among our gamins. 
24, a gin flip for No. 26, and a coffin for No. | Our youths outdo the children of all oth- 
29. Two first ina hurry; t’other can wait.” | er nations in their lack of reverence for the 

In one of the railroad disasters on the aged and for their parents. I am almost 
Baltimore road, a survivor, in answering the | ready to believe the story of a particularly 
query as to what was passing in his mind as | smart child who left home at the age of fif- 
the car was rolling over, gave a character- | teen months because he heard that his par- 
istic answer when he replied, “Oh, y-y-es, I| ents intended to call him Obadiah! This 
perfectly remember saying, ‘Lord, have mer- | irreverence has got into our recent poetry. 
ey on us; and don’t be too long about it, for| Colonel John Hay understands this. He 
there’s not a minute to spare!” In the very | shows it in the story of the Prairie Belle 
article of death the ruling passion of “ put} and her heroic engineer. I do not refer to 
it through, on the fast line,” but echoes | the dialect of the Western boatman, nor the 
the enterprise of our people. Scott and | grotesque picture of the steamer— 

Vanderbilt must ride more than a mile a a| “the oldest craft of the line, 


minute, or there’s something wrong. Yes, With a nigger squat on the safety-valve, 
and they ride themselves, to show it can be| — And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine”— 


done safely. It would seem as if all vener- | nor to Jim Bludsoe’s exclamation above the 
ation for the solemnities of life had depart- | roar of the flames, 

ed frem us. We act as if there were no} “Tl hold her nozzle agin the bank 
future world—we certainly act as if we be- | Till the last galoot’s ashore,” 

lieved there was no Satan and no retribu-| but I refer to the audacity, suitable to the 
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WOULDN'T BE NAMED OBADIAL. 


time and the country, with which he usher- 
ed his hero into heaven, with all the “ cuss- 
edness” which made him stick to his post 
until his ghost went up in the smoke of the 
burning boat. This audacity is specially 
noticeable in the pretty and touching story 
which Colonel Hay has versified in his Lit- 
tle Breeches. The father finds his little son, 
after long searching in the prairie snows, 


sitting upright in the sheep-fold chewing to- | 


bacco. 
“How did he git thar? Angels.” 
And then he breaks out into the exclama- 
tion: 
“T think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne! 


” 


This fills the American idea of unrest. 
means business. Such ideas at- 
tract not merely because they 
are humorously dialectical, not 
because they glorify the pa- 
ternal instinct, but because of 
their utter irreverence. Yet 
this is not more irreverent than 
Lowell’s verse about an unholy 
Democrat and the Mexican war: 
“You hev to get up airly 
Ef you want to take in God.” 

Its counterpart is seen in the 
juvenile performance of a lad 
who, kneeling by his pious 
mother, with folded hands and 
his head full of the music of 
the day, repeated the well- 
known child’s prayer: 


It 


“*‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake— 
Pop goes the weazel!” 


For sacrilegious audacity we 
give the following: An Ameri- 
can company in the Mexican 
War was drawn up in line in one 
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of the churches of the City of Mexico. Sud- 
denly the cry of “ Temblor! temblor!” was 
heard, and while the Mexicans were rush- . 

ing wildly out of their houses, and in great- ~ 
|est consternation dropping on their knees, 
| beseeching the protection of the Holy Vir- 
gin, this American company at every hori- 
zontal quake would be dashed against the 
| church walls. What are they thinking of? 
With ready exaggeration they liken their 
situation to one of the surf-boats they had 
| used at Vera Cruz. At every surge the cry 
goes round, “ Shove her off, boys!” “Steady, 
men; keep your places.” ‘Now she rises!” 
“Shove her off!” 

Again does our assertion hold good in the 
case of the youth who was told the story 
of the two-and-forty children who were torn 
by the bears for mocking the prophet. In- 
stead of heeding the moral, he went right 
out and saluted the first baldheaded indi- 
vidual with, “Go up, baldhead! Now bring 
on your bears!” 

In Cincinnati, when the Prince of Wales 
went to the Opera-house, a boy put his head 
into the carriage window, and astonished 
his hearers by singing out, “ How are you, 
Wales? How’s your ma?” 

Not long since a good man addressed one 
of our Sabbath-schools at Zanesville, Ohio. 
| He told them of the better world in tones 
|so pathetic, and with tears so sincere, that 
he seemed to touch chords of finest feeling 
in their gentle young bosoms, and coneluded 
| his discourse by requesting them to sing 

“Jordan.” Instead of “Jordan’s stormy 
banks,” he was astounded to hear, in one 
| unbroken chorus, that 
| “Jordan am a hard road to trabel.” 
|The comic wonder elicited by this irrey- 





“Go UP, BALDUEAD!” 
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erent audacity has not yet subsided in the 
vicinity where it occurred. 

One would suppose that in a Christian 
country, that stream, consecrated by such 
holy memories, would not be polluted by 
the ribaldry of our youth. Jordan! whose 
banks are hallowed by the foot-print of 
prophet and saint; whose waters rose up 
that Israel might bear over that beauteous 
type of our covenant with Heaven; whose 
wave mirrored the clear heaven, and the 
peaceful dove descending upon the bap- 
tized form of the Redeemer, emblematic 
of the Father’s pleasure! Jordan! the 
sanctity of whose name, though the twelve 


since mouldered, and though the spot where 


the body of our Lord was laved by its wa- | 


ters has no monument for its identity — 

though the Bedouin roams in its valley, and 
its calcined soil no longer smiles with culti- 
vation—is still dear to the Christian of ev- 
ery clime, as with wistful eye he gazes upon 
that fair and happy land where his posses- 
sions lie, and with the power of grace strug- 
gles through its swelling flood to that other 
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bank, where the world hath 
no temptation and the tomb 
no terror, where immortality 
with the dear ones who have 
gone before becomes a pres- 
ence and a transport! Jor- 
dan! whose flow makes music 
with the dying song of praise, 
whose light silvers the dark- 
ness of the Valley of the Shad- 
ow, and fills the fading vision 
with the glory of answered 
prayer, and the soul with the 
reality of that country beyond, 
where the Good Shepherd for- 
ever infolds his own in the 
sweet pastures by the still 
waters. Jordan! ay, and what 
other consecrated association 
is not broken up by the plow- 
share of riant, defiant, inde- 
pendent Young America! 

Said I not truly, that our 
humor stops at no sacrifice for 
its fun? 

Our religious music in fash- 
ionable churches is assuming 
this fast, not to say sacrileg- 
ious,tone. Doesticks goes into 
a church, where the organist 
receives a big salary to draw 
a large house with his music. 
The organist struck up Old 
Hundred. At first it went as 
it ought to; but soon the or- 
ganist’s left hand got unruly 
among the bass notes; then 
the right cut up a few monk- 
ey shines on the treble; left 
threw in a large assortment 
of quavers; right led off with a grand flour- 
ish and a few dozen variations; left strug- 
gled manfully to keep up, but soon gave 
out, dead beat, and after that went back 
to first principles, and hammered away re- 
ligiously at Old Hundred, in spite of the 
antics of its fellow; right struck up a 
march, marched into a quickstep, quicken- 
ed into a galop; left still kept at Old Hun- 
dred; right put in all sorts of extras to en- 
tice the left from its sense of propriety ; 
left still unmoved; right put in a few bars 
of a popular waltz; left wavers a little; 


fif\\ | 


| right strikes up a favorite polka; left evi- 
| dently yielding; right dances into a jig; 
stones erected by grateful Israel have long | 


| ation’s artful aid for their fun. 


left now fairly deserts and goes over to the 
enemy, and both commence an animated 
hornpipe, leaving poor Old Hundred to take 
sare of itself. Then a crash, a squeak, a 


rumble, and an expiring groan; and the 
overture is finished, and service begins. 
Here is the fashionable echo to the boy’s 
song of Jordan, told humorously by an al- 
most forgotten writer—in fact, the foreran- 
| ner of the large class who rely on exagger- 
I do not 
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discuss here the moral quality of our humor. 
We are so constituted that while we repre- 
hend the lack of veneration and the exag- 
gerative tendency of our humor, we can not 
help but laugh at its fun. 

A few years ago the letters of Doesticks, 
from which I have quoted, ran through the 
press, 4 gross exaggeration. So wild were 
they that they could not last long, but their 
ephemeral success shows the keen delight 
of our people in this limitless superlative 
humor. i 

His description of the American tragedi- 
an’s voice ought to be recalled: 


“Imitating by turns the horn of the City Hall Ga- 
briel, the shriek of the locomotive, the soft and gentle 
tones of a forty horse-power steam saw-mill, the lov- 
ing accents of the scissors-grinder’s wheel, the amorous 
tones of the charcoal man, the rumble of the omnibus, 
the cry of the driver appertaining thereto—rising from 
the entrancing notes of the infuriated house-dog to the 
terrific cry of the oyster vendor—causing the ‘supes’ 
to tremble in their boots, making the fiddlers look 
around for some place of safety, and moving the as- 
sembled multitude to echo back the infernal roar.” 


This is an etching in broad limning of an 
exaggeration, and was enjoyed because the 
subject was commensurate with the descrip- 
tion. Shakspeare himself had contempora- 
ry players who suited this description. Nor 
are such characters limited to the stage. 
They are to be found in the pulpit, and even 
in so sedate a body as Congress. 

Our habits and fashions as well as our 
talk are all on the extensive scale, and a 
faithful description of them would provoke 
laughter. But that is not enough. The 
description must be overdrawn. To illus- 
trate. It is some time since ladies had tak- 
en to hoops. They had completely usurped 
the sidewalks in the cities. A cynical old 
bachelor meets two fair ones promenading, 
and thus enters upon his description : 

“At forty paces distant they seemed like miniature 
pyramids of silk; at twenty paces we smelled Cologne- 
water and other essences; at ten paces a little lump 
like a bonnet was discernible at the top of the skirt 
pyramid; at three paces distant we heard the imbed- 
ded voice of a female in the dress; at two paces we 
discovered four ringlets of slim appearance, resembling 
cat tails dipped in molasses, two eyes of weak and ab- 
surd expression, lips like unto thin sandwiches, and 
cheeks rouged with mienfun (Chinese coloring). Pos- 
itively this was all that could create in us the impres- 
sion or imagination that the above things (dry-goods, 
etc.) formed a woman.” 

This exaggeration has its cause. Our na- 
tional success has kindled it. Within the 
century what have we not done? Moved 
the Indians west of the Mississippi, and by 
treaty, ete., given them missionaries and 
whisky, money and schools, and our Interior 
Department is trying to civilize all that the 
War Department can not murder; we have 
made our land the principal cotton and the 
great grain growing country of the world; 
we have increased our numbers twelvefold, 
our annual income twentyfold, and our con- 
ceit, pride, and humor—manifold ! 


| True, we made no figure at the great 
| World’s Exhibition in 1851, nor at Vienna 
| in 1873, for our greatness was too large for 
| transportation. I remember well the poor 
| display we made in 1851. We had India 
| rubber of every conceivable form, and da- 
| guerreotypes without number, the one ein- 
| blematic of the conscience, and the other 
of the vanity of our people. Punch laughed 
at our eagle floating over the vast expanse 
of nothing, but it did not affect our com-, 
placency. Our isolation from Europe, our 
independency, added to our surprising prog- 
ress, have impressed us with the idea that 
we are the model people, and this impression 
will make us so as surely as thought pre- 
cedes action. This self-esteem is no doubt 
carried to a laughable length, and we ought 
not to be unduly sensitive when “ chatted” 
about it, for without it we should never 
have declared or won or enjoyed our inde- 
pendence. 

Before the Declaration of Independence 
we went our length in begging, as loyal 
subjects of a beloved crown, for our English 
rights. History says that our humble peti- 
tions were presented on knees to the royal 
head, who scorned us. But we were no soon- 
er scorned than we “ went our length” the 
other way. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is a splendid exaggeration in itself. 
“When in the course of human events,” it 
begins. It could not say “ American” events. 
“The laws of nature and of nature’s God” is 
its transcendent invocation. “ All men are 
created free and equal,” though a million 
of ebony evidences were then existing to 
the contrary. “All government derives its 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
when, as Garrison used to demonstrate, if 
that were true, no government could exist 
for a moment. 

With such a chart and with such a grand 
initial momentum, need we wonder at the 
magnitude of our ideas, the magniloquence 
of our orators, and the exaggerations of our 
humor? Our large lakes, our long rivers, 
our mountain ranges, our mammoth conif- 
era, our vast mineral treasures, our wide 
prairies, our great crops, our growing cities, 
our enlarging territory, our unrivaled tele- 
graphs, our extensive railroads and their 
equally extensive disasters, our mechanical 
skill and its infinite production, our unex- 
ampled civil unpleasantness and its results, 
would call for an aggrandized view of our 
political and social position, and, as a con- 
sequence, for a broad, big, Brobdingnagian 
humor. 

Think of what we have had these past 
years—the horse distemper, the Boston fire, 
and the “ tidal wave” election, all dispensa- 
tions of what Mrs. Malaprop would call an 
unscrupulous Providence! 

There is such a unity in the human mind 
that it can not be high-strung on one sub- 
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ject without weied simailanty lneyed up on 
another. There is a sympathy running 
through the American mind of such inten- 
sity and excitement in relation to our phys- 
ical growth and political prominence that 
our humor must become, intensified. Our 
rivers in their spring floods typify our hu- 
mor with their rush, their whirl, and their 
overtiow of all bounds. 

A half century ago the Edinburgh Review 
examined our census, and found enough of 
honest triumph for America in her actual 
position, and hoped that we might spare 
that dazzling galaxy of epithets by which 
we undertook to persuade ourselves that we 
were the greatest, most refined, most moral, 
and most enlightened people on the earth. 
It hoped we would cease sending our states- 
men up every morning to Pisgah’s heights 
to enjoy a prospective subjugation of the 
whole globe. We were even then advised 
to drop our superlatives. As well advise 


be hung at a county fair! We are great 
but intensely conscious of it. No wonder 
that Dickens returned home to laugh at the 
infinity of “remarkable men” every where 
introduced to him. At every village he was 
pointed out General A, or Colonel B, or Es- 
quire C, with the information volunteered, 
“One of the most remarkable men in the 
country, Sir.” 

This extravagance pervades our dialect 
and our opinions. Our dialect has not only 
swollen to a laughable bulk, but the wildest 
perversions of good words have resulted from 
it. One of our scholars published in 1848 a 
dictionary of Americanisms; it contains over 
400 pages. We naturalize outlandish words 
with more speed than we naturalize aliens. 
What with the Dutch of New York, the 
Scandinavians of the Northwest, the Welsh 
of New York and Ohio, the French of Lou- 
isiana, the Germans of Pennsylvania, the 
Minoreans of Florida, the Spanish of the 


Mexican war, the Mennonites of Russian | 


proscription, the Indian terms ingrafted on 
our stock, the provincialisms of New En- 
gland and of the West, and the broad-vow- 
eled Africanese of the South, we present not 
a few heterogeneous elements to begin with, 
which our writers and speakers are not loath 
to aggrandize. No sooner is the horse dis- 
temper prevalent than it is named “epi- 
zootic,” and then reduced to and employed 
as a verb by the negro minstrelsy of our cit- 
ies. It was only the other day, after the 
election, that a New York editor saluted me 
as a “Tidal Waver!” Our war gave us at 
least three words which are thoroughly at 
home in our midst, “skedaddle,” “ gobble,” 
and “* bummer.” 

The metaphorical and other odd expres- 
ons belonging to the West and South—a 
list of which Mr. Benjamin gives in his lect- 
nre on Americanisms, and which Mr. Bart- 
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lett hen collected in his dictionary—origi. 
nate in some funny anecdote, which makes 
its way up through many mouths until it 
obtains the imprimatur of the Congressional 
Record and the currency of the metropolitan 
press. If the history of our lexicography 
were written, it would be a comic one; for 
where no anecdote could be found as the 
root of our new and odd phrases, their origin 
would be traced to the necessities of unedu- 
cated but original geniuses, who make words 
for their ideas precisely as they make a new 
ox-yoke or a threshing- machine, which 
words soon become popular from the oddity 
of the thing, and in time find places beside 
the dignified Latin and homely § 
our tongue. 

John Bull growls at what he calls new- 
fangled terms from America; and he calls 
on his children to tolerate no longer that 
which, commenced in humorous aberration, 


Saxon of 


has continued till it has become a nuisance. 
an American to refuse his photograph to | 


In the United States, he says, if a half doz- 
en newspaper editors, postmasters, and dis- 


| senting ministers, two or three revolvers, a 


| bowie-knife, a tooth-pick, and a plug of to- 


bacco, get together, the meeting is called a 
monster mass-meeting. If Joel Wainright 
blows out General Ruffle’s brains on the 
New Orleans levee, it is not a murder, but a 
“ difficulty.” Our civil war even is called 
the “late unpleasantness.” If any thing is 
big, it is forthwith called mammoth ; so that 
one might suppose Anak and all his sons 
were nephews of Uncle Sam. Some Engiish 
author waits patiently to hear of our ple- 
siosaurus pumpkins, or icthyosaurus hedge- 
hogs, leviathan lap-dogs, behemoth butter- 
flies, and great sea- serpent Congressional 
speeches! He gives seventeen synonyms 
for the word “money,” thirty-two for the 


| word “drunk,” and thinks it time to stop 





this importation of slang. 

We ought to welcome this genesis of new 
words, since our exaggeration has emascula- 
ted and disrobed so many of our old English 
words of their meaning. The word power- 
ful is powerless to convey any significance ; 
magnificent is tawdry ; mighty is weak. All 
through the South the expression “mighty 
nice” or “mighty weak” is as common as 
that vulgarity in England, “awfully jolly.” 
There is no end to our superlative language. 
Desperate, all-killing, all-fired, etc., are gentle 
terms ; first-rate is generally acknowledged 
to be fifth-rate; a roarer is as gentle as a 
cooing dove; tip-top is from fair to mid- 
dling ; splendiferous is only tolerable; oli 
hoss, when analyzed, is found to be the ten- 
derest appellation of a biped juvenile with- 
out hoofs; and an institution is any thing the 
institutor pleases—an eating-saloon, a free- 
love club, a shoe-peg factory, a steam fire- 
engine, a water-cure, a six-barreled pistol, : 
barber’s shop, or a sausage-stuffing machine. 
Some years ago a New Orleans paper call- 
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ed the negro an institution. I heard a san- 
guine young father denominate his baby 
an institution. The generalizing mind of 
America sees in the baby the germ of future 
republics, and he dare express it. 
since a New York paper offered a reward 
for a new set of terms to express what used 
to be expressed by many of these familiar 
words. 


As illustrative not only of this tendency | 


to coin new phrases, but fresh and exagger- 
ative metaphors, I might quote from Low- 
ell several of our oddest expressions. The 
backwoodsman prefers his tea “ barfoot,” 
meaning without cream and sugar; a rocky 
piece of land is heavily mortgaged ; hell is a 
place where they don’t cover up their fires 
0’ nights; a hill is so steep that, in the lan- 
guage of the stage-driver, lightning couldn’t 
go down it without being shod; the negro 
is so black that charcoal would make a 
white mark on him; the weather was so 
cold that a fellow who had been taking mer- 
cury found his boots full of it. 

Our unlettered people have the same 
strain: “mean enough to steal acorns from 
a blind hog;” “cold as the north side of 
a grave-stone in winter;”’ “quicker than 
greased lightning ;” “iandy as a pocket in 
a shirt;” “he’s a whole team and a dog 
and tar-bucket under the wagon.” Some- 
times this tendency is subdued in the quaint- 
est way. An American was asked if he had 
crossed the Alps. He said he guessed he 
did come over some “ risin’ greound !” 

Another advised a man w'th big feet, who 
wanted*a boot-jack, to go back to the forks 
in the road and pull his boots off! 

Our editors, with their accounts of meet- 
ings, their rallies to the indomitable who 
yet are conquered every other year, and 
their grandiloquent fustian, but minister to 
the people who sit to them for a likeness. 
The ware is suited to the demand. As is 
the court, so is the bar; as is the public, so 
will be their organs. None know better 
than the editor himself the ridiculousness 
of his rhetorical gasconade. Your editor, 
cigar in hand, cool as the arctics, sits down 
in his sanctum and writes a rally for the 
election. He calls on his political friends: 
“Once more to the breach!” He hears “ the 
shouts of victory and the lamentations of 
the vanquished.” He puffs his cigar. “ Vic- 
tory must perch on our banners. Down with 
corruption! Freemen, keep your council- 
lires burning brightly!” He takes another 
puff, italicizes the manuscript, and writes 
on. “Push on the columns! Rout them! 


Overwhelmthem! Let the welkin ring with | 


the soul-stirring tidings that the country 
is saved!” He knocks off the ashes, and the 
“devil” eries for “copy.” The breathless 
patriot besprinkles it with notes of admira- 
tion, and placidly smiles as he passes it over. 

The American acts upon the prineiple 
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| which physiologists have remarked, that 
|there is something besides the nutritive 
| quality requisite in food, that a certain de- 
gree of distention of the stomach is required 


Not long | to enable it to act with its full powers, and 


| that it is for this reason hay and straw must 
be given to horses as well as corn and oats, 
in order to supply the necessary bulk. 
| The opinions of our people are always 
aggrandized, not only by intense language, 
but by superadding to them other ideas, un- 
til they tower up beyond all verisimilitude. 
The sober hue, the faithful outline, the cor- 
rect perspective and mellow shading which 
give relief by contrast, are discarded for the 
glare and distortion which suit our humor. 

Pick up a Southern paper. The editor 
wishes to say that the Mississippi is very 
low. How does he say it? “The cat-fish 
are rigging up stern-wheelers !” 

Another wishes to give an idea of the al- 
titude of his Shanghai: “ He is so high that 
he has to go down on his knees to crow.” 

A strange genius, describing a lake in 
Minnesota: “It is so clear that by looking 
into it you can see them making tea in 
China.” 

An Illinois enthusiast wishes to give you 
his idea of heaven: “It is an endless prai- 
rie of flowers, fenced in with pretty girls.” 

A Mississippian brags to a Yankee about 
a big tree he chopped at for ten days, took 
a walk around it on Sunday, and found a 
man who had been chopping on the other 
side for two weeks! This was before the 
mammoth conifera of the Pacific were dis- 
covered. We know now that the only mis- 
take in this description is in the location. 

A horse traveled so fast that his rider fan- 
cied he was passing through a grave-yard, 
from the rapid suecession of mile-stones. 

Many years ago I was one of a party in 

Washington city, when South and North 
vied with each other in convivial life. An- 
other of the party was General Dawson, 
member fram Western Pennsylvania, whose 
homestead was Albert Gallatin’s old home. 
He was an admirable story-teller. I recall 
somewhat sadly, now that he is gone, how 
well he illustrated the laziness of a class 
of Virginians. The story was a part of his 
Congressional canvassing. On one occasion 
he got across the Pennsylvania line into a 
little village of Virginia. He was in the 
midst of a group around the tavern. While 
treating and talking, a procession approach- 
ed, which looked like a funeral. He asked, 
who was to be buried ? 
| “Job Dowling,” said they. 
| “Poor Job!” sighed the general. He was 
la good-natured, good-for-nothing, lazy fel- 
low, living on the few fish he caught and. 
the squirrels he killed, but mostly on the 
| donations of his neighbors. “So poor Job 
| is dead, is he ?” 


| “No, he ain’t dead, zactly,” said they. 
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“Not dead—not d— 


to bury him ?” 


“Fact is, general, he has got too infernal 
We can’t afford him 
any more. He’s got so lazy that the grass 
began to grow over his shoes—so everlast- | 


all-fired lazy to live. 
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“GO ON WITH THE FUNERAL !” 


Yet you are going 






let it be strongly ex- 
pressed. Give the 
American his theme, 
allow him creation 
for the range of his 
figures, and if he 
does not, in the lan- 
guage of one of his 
tribe, “stand one 
foot on the Georgi- 
uny Sidus—a star 
which rolls in un- 
fathomable — space 
—and the other 
upon the terrestrial 
sphere, and bring 
down the forked 
lightnings to en- 
lighten your be- 
nighted under- 
standing,” it will 
be because you do 
not stop to hear him 
out. 

A country editor 
describes a_ rival 


town in this copiousness of imagery. He 
said that “it takes several of their pigs to 
pull a blade of grass, and they are so poor 
that the foremost seizes the spear in his 
mouth, the balance having taken each other 
by the tail, when they give a pull, a strong 


in’ lazy that he put out one of his eyes to | pull, and a pull all together, and if it breaks, 
save the trouble of winkin’ when out a gun- | the whole tumble to the ground for want of 


,” 


nin’. 


“But,” says the general, “this must not | It takes three 
be. It will disgrace my neighborhood. Try | shadow.” 
him a while longer, can’t you?” 


| sufficient strength to support themselves. 
or four of them to make a 


Need I refer you to the sermon of the Bap- 


“Can’t; too late—coffin cost $125. Must | tist preacher in Mississippi? Is it not in 


go on now.” 


|every one’s memory? It will not out. Its 


About this time the procession came up | humor was so contagious that it seemed to 
and halted, when the general proposed, if | sweep over the American heart as if the 
they would let Job out, he would send over | sainted brother himself stood before us as 


a bag of corn. On 
this announcement 
the lids of the coffin 
opened, and Job lan- 
guidly sat up: the 
cents dropped from 
his eyes as he asked, 

“Ts the corn shell- 
ed, general ?” 

“No, not shelled.” 

“Then,” said Job, 
as he lazily lay down, 
“go on with the fu- 
neral !” 

Perhaps nothing 
can better illustrate 
the colossal audacity 
of our thought and 
humor than the ca. 
reer of our most ii- 
lustrious showman. 

It matters little 
what the idea is, only 
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he “played on a harp of a theousand strings | of the infant Ptolemy Lagus, fed and shield- 
ed by an eagle: “It’s a cussed Yankee lie! 


bpd 


—sperrits of just men made perfect 

What but a sense of humor in both speak- | 
er and auditors could possibly have carried | 
off such a speech as that alleged to have been | 
made by the great Webster? 


“Men of Rochester, I am glad to see you, and I am | 
glad to see your noble city. Gentlemen, I saw your | 
falls, which I am told are one hundred and fifty feet 
high. That is a very interesting fact. Gentlemen, | 
Rome had her Ceesar, her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome 
in her proudest days had never a water-fall one hundred 
ind fifty feet high! Gentlemen, Greece had her Peri- | 
cles, her Demosthenes, and her Socrates, but Greece 
in her palmiest days NEVER had a water-fall one hun- | 
dred and fifty feet high! Men of Rochester, go on. 
No people ever lost their liberties who had a water- | 
fall one hundred and fifty feet high!” | 





In fine, not to reproduce illustrations all 
too familiar, there is an extract, which I 
quote, which sums up the case in the “most 
unparrelled” style. It was intended as a 
humorous reply to some gasconade of a ri- 
val journal by an imaginative editor : 


“This is a glorious country! It has longer rivers 
and more of them, and they are muddier and deeper, 
and run faster, and rise higher, and make more noise, 
and fall lower, and do more damage, than any body 
else’s rivers. It has more Jakes, and they are bigger 
and deeper, and clearer and wetter, than those of any 
other country. Our rail-cars are bigger, and run fast- 
er, and pitch off the track oftener, and kill more peo- 
ple, than all other rail-cars in this and every other 
country. Our steamboats carry bigger loads, are lon- 
ger and broader, burst their boilers oftener, and send 
up their passengers higher, and the captains swear 
harder than steamboat captains in any other country. 
Our men are bigger and longer and thicker, can fight 
harder and faster, drink more mean whisky, chew more 
bad tobacco, and spit more and spit further than in 
any other country. Our ladies are richer, prettier, 
dress finer, spend more money, break more hearts, 
wear bigger hoops, shorter dresses, and kick up the 
devil generally to a greater extent than all other la- 
dies in all other countries. Our children squall loud- 
er, grow faster, get too expansive for their pantaloons, 
and become twenty years old sooner by some months, 
than any other children of any other country on the 
earth.” 


Connection between the ideas is not essen- 
tial, nor the quantity of meaning conveyed. 
A drop of idea will diffuse itself through a 
sea of verbosity; and the more cloudy the 
idea, the greater the intensity. Take that 
very dim idea of our manifest destiny, what 


Ptolemy Lagus! Don’t I know? I tell ye 
it’s the American eagle feeding young Sam 
with gravel stones to give him grit!” 

The days of our spread-eagle oratory, I 
fear, are nearly over, at least in our legisla- 
tive bodies. Before the war we had rhetor- 
ical flags and emblematic birds in profusion. 
The last effort in Congress which I recall 
was that of a Louisiana member during the 
first years of the war, who made a pathetic 


| apostrophe to the escutcheon of his State 


above him, on the painted glass. How 
touching his appeal to the female pelican 
and the little pelicans feeding from her 
breast may be imagined, when I say it was 
received with titters, which enlarged into 
laughs, and the laughs into guffaws. The 
like has not been attempted since. Con- 
gress, at least, is growing fond of facts; 
and, when humorously applied, is not afraid 
to roar. But the day of Crockett and Mul- 
lins has about departed. I recall, however, 
a recent speech by a member of the Missou- 
ri Legislature which combines this spread- 
ing elocution with considerable unique and 
grandiose jocoseness. His theme is the 8th 
of January. Some one objected to post- 
ing up a hundred bills announcing that the 
glorious day had arrived. The objection 
was on the score of economy. Here is his 
retort: 

“The gentleman is suddenly seized with the ‘re- 
trenchment gripes,’ and squirms around like a long 
red worm on a pin-hook. [(Laughter.] Gentlemen 
keep continually talking about economy. I myself 
do not believe in tying the public purse with cobweb 
strings, but when retrenchment comes in contact with 
patriotism, it assumes the form of ‘smallness.’ Such 
economy is like that of Old Skinflint, who had a pair 
of boots made for his little boy without soles, that 
they might last the longer. (Laughter.] I reverence 
‘the day we celebrate.’ It is fraught with reminis- 
cences the most stirring; it brings to mind one of the 
grandest events ever recorded in letters of living fire 
upon the walls of fame by the strong right arm of the 
god of war! On such occasions we should rise above 
party lines and political distinctions. I never fought 
under the banner of Old Hickory, but, ‘ by the Eternal,’ 
I wish I had. [Laughter and applause.}] If the old 
war-horse was here now, he would not know his own 
children from the side of Joseph’s coat of many col- 
ors — Whigs, Know-Nothings, Democrats, hard, soft- 











involutions of verbiage hath it not been lost 
in? With what complacency the American 
sees the nations march before him, empires 
tremble, and crowns fall at his invincible 
feet! In the imagery of Young America, he 


takes a seat on the topmost ridge of the Al- 
leghanies, one foot on the Nevadas and the 
other on Chimborazo, smokes a long nine 
with the man in the moon, hears the Antilles 
roar responsive to the Rocky Mountains, in- 
vokes the spirit of General Jackson, hears 
the tramp of the coming generations, and 
don’t care a Continental—cuss! That was 
a characteristic exaggeration which a West- 
ern drover attempted at the Crystal Palace 
to a company who were looking at the statue 
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boiled, scrambled, and fried—Lincolnites, Douglasites, 
and blatherskites! I belong to no party; I am free, 
unbridled, unsaddled, in the political pasture. Like a 
big bob-tailed bull in fly-time, I charge around in the 
high grass and fight my own flies. (Great langhter.] 
Gentlemen, let us show our liberality on patriotic oc- 
casions. Why, some men have no more patriotism 
than you could stuff in the eye of a knitting-needle. 
Let us not squeeze five cents till the eagle on it squeals 
like a locomotive or an old maid. Let us print the 
bills and inform the country that we are as full of pa- 
triotism as Illinois swamps are of tadpoles. [Laugh- 
ter.]” 


Of course it will not be denied that these . 
instances are rare, but they are as charac- 
teristic of our people as Mulberry Sellers 
and his “millions.” We have orators who 
are witty, who do not need this extrava- 
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gant wing for their flights. 


We have po- | 


litical orators who are quite sharp enough | 


to make the speech Sheridan did to the 
shoe-makers of Stamford when asking their 
votes; and yet I doubt if they are not too 
sharp to risk such a fatal result of wit as he 
experienced. He was denounced by the 
irate shoe-makers for saying: “ May the 
trade of Stamford be trampled under foot of 
all the world!” 

I once stood beside an American in the 


| nies, 


Crystal Palace in London in 1851 when the | 


great organ in the western transept struck 
up Yankee Doodle. He said that he felt 
as if two Bunker Hills were rising in his 
bosom! He could not express himself oth- 
erwise, though the remark was palpably 
false. 

There is something humorous in a lie, 
especially if it be a whapping one. It dis- 
plays spirit and invention, and the size of 
it challenges our admiration, as it were a 
Colossus. Impudence is at the bottom of it, 
and self-complacency helps it along. Amer- 
icans lack neither of these requisites. The 
coolest man in the world is the impertur- 
bable whittling Yankee. In this he copies 
and goes beyond the Norseman, who had the 
same misty and grand way of saying things. 
The jokes of the Sagas were broad and im- 
mense. One of the old Scandinavian poets 
says that his hero had so big a beard that 
the birds made nests in it; and he makes 
the North Wind say that the distance was 
so great that when he attempted to blow 
an aspen to it, he couldn’t blow a puff for 
days afterward. Our idea of the American 
eagle must be one with the Giant of Edda, 
who sits at the end of the world in eagle 
shape, and when he flaps his wings, all the 
winds come that blow on man. In the same 
spirit the American bounds his country on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north 
by the aurora borealis, on the west by the 
setting sun, and on the south by the Day of 
Judgment. 

These exaggerations are not therefore pe- 
culiar to America; they are composite ; they 
are not merely made up of Norse poetry, but 
there is in them a strong flavor of Celtic 
imagery, and we know that the Celt is of 
the Orient, all radiant with the superlative. 
Tle search into the origin of our language 
and of our people would do much to solve 
the problem of the origin of our humor, as 
of our institutions. 

In conclusion, no one can doubt who sur- 
veys the surface or pierces the heart of 
American society that we have a humor 
peculiar, grotesque, composite, shrewd, and 
exaggerative. Not to become didactic, but 
for the practical application of this analy- 
sis of our humor, let me make a few sugges- 
tions: 





will not bear rehearsal in the presence of 
women. Gentlemen, so called, even in the 
company of ladies, group together in a cor- 
ner to chuckle over some “ good one” which 
Smith or Jones has just heard, and thinks 
too good to be lost; or ladies, perhaps, will 
have their companions dragged off by the 
button-holing process to the hall, and soon 
after their ears are greeted by vociferous 
laughter. Indecency and Fun are old cro- 
Horace, Ariosto, Montaigne, Sterne, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and even Hogarth, 
prove it. We have in our list of patents a 
contrivance for cleaning smut out of wheat. 
If we would have superfine brands, we 
should employ it in our humor. 

Secondly. Our humor needs moderation, 
This it may have without losing its pecul- 
iarities. To accomplish this we must study 
moderation in our business and our pleas- 
ures. We wear out too soon. More mod- 
eration in our business, our thoughts, and 
our amusements would instill more venera- 
tion into our youth, give more emphasis to 
age, and inspire more awe of the sacred re- 
lations we sustain to our land, our race, and 
our God. The otiwm known in Roman days, 
when Cicero and Sallust could retire from 
the forum and the baths of the imperial city 
to their sequestered villas at Bais, the re- 
pose which the gentler amenities of inter- 
change give to the mind, find no counter- 
part in our midst. Our summer resorts are 
themselves strung on extremes. We leave 
our homes to travel for relief, and are glad 
to hurry back to the partial tranquillity 
they give. 

With all our greatness, we should be great 
in a better sense. Action is sublime, but 
godlike is—repose! Our enjoyments in this 
life ought to antedate the future life. The 
clouds of unrest and fear, if they can not be 
dispelled in this our sphere, can be fringed 
with luminous beauty. Why should we 
care so much for the fleeting things which 
so warp our spirits and worry our life? If 
we think of it, our star is but a sand grain 
in the vast spaces, and our little life but 
a watch tick in the eternal years of God. 
Let us while we may, if not for our own, 
yet for the solace of others, gather the roses 
of hilarity, but not with such rude clutch- 
ing as to destroy the plant or dissipate the 
fragrance. 

There are those in our midst so tinctured 
with Puritanic austerity as to prefer frowns 
to dimples, who see nothing but levity in 
mirth, who find no manhood in the cheerful 
heart. There are others who dive deeper 
into the philosophy of life, and, like the old 
philosopher, are ever ready to weep at the 
sorrows and even the joys of others. There 
are meditative men, who find thoughts too 
deep for tears in the flowers of the field. 


First. Our humor lacks refinement. I ven- | Far be it from me to detract from the respect 
ture to say that three-fourths of our humor which such grave intellects ever receive 
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from the loftier intelligences of their time. 
To an Omniscient mind, holding in its grasp 
the infinite relations which every object, act, 
and thought sustain, perhaps our sincerest 
laughter is fraught with tears. But God 
has limited our vision. We see but in part; 
hence we see fragments, oddities, and incon- 
eruities; and Man alone of all the animals 
is made a laughing creature, to enjoy them 
when they come within the range of his 
vision. 

Others, from similar generalizations, find 
motives for laughter in every thing, as if, in 
the eye of pure reason, short-sighted men 
were continually playing fantastic tricks, at 
which, as the Germans boldly aver, God 
laughs almightily. 

But he who always laughs is reckoned not | 
jess foolish than he is reckoned mad who al- | 
ways wails. Nature in her hill and dale, 
her night and day, her cloud and sunshine, | 
deaches that wise alternation which is the | 
golden mean between these extremes of 
mood. Let the earnest endeavor alternate 
with the cheerful heart. Let heroic per- | 
formance follow the jubilant soul. 

Thirdly. While we moderate, let us en- | 
large the domain of our humor. Need and | 
greed are our presiding spirits. If we can 
not exorcise them, let us at least turn from | 
them more frequently. The brawn and | 
muscle of America toil for us day after day, 
with how little cheer. These are the build- | 
ers of our greatness. Why can not they | 
have, as Thebes had, Orphic music as they | 
build? They deserve aureoles of joy around | 
their sweating brows. Intellect and work | 
have been too long divorced. The division | 
of labor has been carried from economy into 
the social conditions of life, so that we hear | 
of a class of thinkers and a class of opera- 
tives. Let the workman think and enjoy; 
let the thinker work and enjoy. Our liter- | 


ature seems to look to the fashionable city 
avenues for its success, and holds the mirror 
up to its denizens as if they were the essence 
of American manhood. 

Our humor needs to be democratized. Our 
genteel laughter needs crossing with that 


of hearty toil. The one is becoming a “ bar- 


ren simper, a sniff and titter and snicker 
from the throat outward, producing some 
whiffling, husky cachinnation, as if laugh- 
ing through wool”-—a slow, formal unpuck- 
ering of its mouth under cambric, and half 
gurgling its enjoyment. Compare it with 
the laugh of labor, as Carlyle would de- 
scribe it, “bursting forth like the neighing 
of all Tattersall’s, tears streaming down the 
cheeks, foot clutcbed in air, long, long con- 
tinuing, uncontrollable—a laugh not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole 
man, from head to heel.” 

There is no national platform like good 
humor. If the rich would make the poor 
forget their repugnancy, if the high would 


| smooth the harsh prejudices of those below, 


let them cultivate good humor. The joke 
is a great union element. If velvet paw 
can only shake horny hand over a joke, vel- 
vet paw and horny hand are a community 
at once of equal franchises. 

If our humor were thoroughly crossed 
and largely diffused, the treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils of politics would lose their 
terror; certainly sectional asperities and 
public discussions would lose their wrinkled 
front. From the forum, the street, the 
office, our humor would be transplanted to 
the gardens of home. Thus purified around 
the hearth-stone and at the daily meal, it 
would unshadow our brow, and, along with 
those rarer blooms of domestic love, spread 
forth from its rich treasury of hue and 
aroma its graces to make the world less 
mournful. 
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THE JUDGE’S DAUGHTER. 
By tHe Avutuor or ‘‘A Sack oF GOLD.” 
i, 
ee the tenth—and to-morrow will be 
ey Dorothy Cotterell’s eighteenth birthday. 
Advanced age! The gate of ivory and pearl 
takes as yet only the most delicate tints from 
childhood’s imagination, and beyond the en- 
chanted portal, womanhood for Dorothy. 

She is standing in the open doorway of 
the Cotterell mansion, and she gives a litthe 
elastic jump of irrepressible delight at the 
prospect of soon being so old. She is tall 
and slender, fair as her English sisters, but 
with the transparent purity of complexion 
due to a severe climate. She wears a cana- 
ry-colored slip, with the waist two inches 
deep, as prescribed by rigid fashion, her 
slippers are daintily laced, and her blonde 
hair is gathered up on top of her head with 
an enormous shell comb. 

Summer has come, royal if transitory, 
bathing the glad earth with sunshine which 
exhales the fragrance of balsam, the breath 
of flowers, and the mingled odors of the for- 
est’s veiled censers. Below, the river Pe- 
nobscot rolls swiftly down to sea, and the 
schooner Betsy rides at anchor off Lake’s 
Wharf. 


Jacob Lake comes hastily up the tiled | 


path, after loitering irresolutely at the gate. 
Dorothy must confide in somebody this sum- 


mer morning, and she smiles bewitchingly | 


on fascinated Jacob. Why not? Jacob may 
not presume to her good graces, but she can 
smile down on him, for she is the Judge’s 
daughter, and known to all the land. Across 
this gulf Jacob Lake, humble, plain, and 


mean, devours her with his hopeless gaze; | 


he sees not the canary slip, the dainty shoe, 
the monstrous comb, but the pliant, grace- 
ful form, the rounded white arms, limpid 


blue eyes, audacious and tender, the tendrils | 


of silky curls framing the oval face, and the 
tempting mouth with delicately curved red 
lips. 
slipper with the most slavish homage of 
man. The light in Jacob’s pale eyes grows 
fierce, even cruel, but he droops the fat lids 
submissively. 

“You will be glad to hear I’ve made my | 
fortune on that cargo of steel from England, | 
Miss Dorothy.” 

She bends her head like a lily swayed by | 
the breeze. 

“Yes, am glad. You must not think too | 
much of money, though, Master Jacob.” 

“T only think of it for what it will bring,” | 
he protests, eagerly. 

But Dorothy does not care to hear what | 
money will purchase for Jacob. Her lip | 
curls slightly; she is tired of playing w ith | 
her mouse. 

“ Here is a damask rose for you,” she says, 
languidly, taking care that her slender fin- 


Yes, and he adores the foot within the | 





| gers ao not come in contact with his coarse 
| palm. 

| “To-morrow is my birthday, and my fa- 
| ther will not tell me what my gift is to be. 
Oh, I forget!” 

She darts away sans cérémonie, and dis- 
turbs an old woman among the jam pots of 
her pantry. This old woman is chiefly no- 
ticeable for a black silk poke-bonnet, which 
she dons when she rises at dawn, and dofis 
only when she retires. Hence there is mys- 
tery to the youthful mind in the bonnet of 
Serena, Judge Cotterell’s housekeeper 
Dorothy’s nurse. 

“ Guess her head runs up to a p’int!” cho- 
rus wondering childish voices; and every 
baby born for the past forty years at Indian 
Point has stared at the grim head-gear, or- 
namented with a stiff bow on top, like a 
door-knocker. Rumor is divided, Serena 
being reticent on the subject, between the 
theory that she fears draughts and that sho 
never intends to be taken by surprise and 
scalped by Indians. However, here she is 
among her jam pots, golden gooseberry, lus- 
cious plum, and aromatic quince, stored by 
this queen bee for the sterile winter, ab- 
sorbed in calculating the ravages made by 
Judge Cotterell’s guests on her last autumn’s 


and 


harvest. Dorothy does not mind the bon- 
net. She knows that within the rim there 


is a frilled cap inclosing a face like a dried 
walnut, all nose, and two twinkling kindly 
eyes leading straight down to the best heart 
in the world. 

“Serena dear, remember your promise. 
You have always said I should know about 
my mother when I was eighteen, and see 
her room.” 

“No, I didn’t; and if I did, it was only to 
kinder keep ye quiet. I sha’n’t show ye or 
tell ye nothin’. La, child, what’s the good? 
Let the dead rest.” 

Of course Serena has risen and taken a 
key from the carved chest with brass hand- 
les. She always protests while yielding. 

Dorothy’s face grows tender and wistful 
as she crosses the threshold of a chamber 
kept locked all her life. The Cotterell 
homestead is the finest house on the river, 
| and the builder is justly proud of his polish- 
| ed stairway, wainscoting, embrasured win- 

| dows, and high chimhey-pieces carved with 
| patient skill. Nay, more, our most gracious 
sovereign, George III., gazes across the par- 
| lor at Queen Caroline on the opposite wall ; 
there is massive plate on the buffet in the 
| dining-room, where a corpulent punch-bow] 
| seems always to exhale the steam of Jacob 
| Lake’s rum from the West Indies, and the 
cellar is known to be well stocked with Bur- 
gundy and port. Dorothy has been mis- 
tress of it all, free to trip down unexpected 
_ steps, and trace bewildering passages lead- 
ing to room within room, like the boxes of 
a Chinese toy; but she holds her breath as 
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she crosses the unknown for the first time. 
There is a pervading scent of lavender, and 
in the very gloom some faint pulsation of a 
vanished presence. Dorothy gazes in awed 
silence at the high four-post bed, shrouded 
in chintz hangings, the cedar chest like a 
coffer, and the bureau quaintly inlaid in 
brass, surmounted by curious ornaments— 
bubbles of tinted Venetian glass, feather- 
work, and shells. _A Louis Quatorze gold 
watch swings from a hook, with the hand 
pointing to twelve o’clock, and a pair of 


satin shoes with high heels stand beside the | 


bed. There is nothing as pathetic as a 
shoe of the dead. A sob rises in Dorothy’s 
throat; all her heart goes out to the shad- 
owy mother. 

“Don’t let him find ye here,” whispers 
old Serena. “She told me to give ye all 
when ye could understand. Here’s the 
chest and her diary. I will watch for the 
Judge.” 

The nurse goes out and closes the door 
softly. The Judge must not know; Serena 
is thoroughly aware of his idiosyncrasies 
by this time. 
ar, having belonged to the king’s Council, a 
devoted father, but stern in his rule. The 
Judge serves God by rising at four o’clock 
of the bleak winter morning, reading his 
Bible aloud until such time as shivering, 
drowsy Dorothy is standing at her place at 
the breakfast-table on the stroke of six. 

“People will rise to eat, when they will 
not to serve the Lord,” he says, solemnly. 

After the meal Dorothy falls asleep on 
her knees while her father prays, and ten 


, 


chances to one Serena pinches her into a/| 


state of wakefulness at the right moment to 
arise. Suspicion is never allayed in the 
Judge’s mind on this question of morning’s 


duties ; he makes a careful tour of his king- | 


dom, peering into kitchen and barn; then, 
having set the machinery well in motion, 
he retires to his study, reclines in his leath- 
er arm-chair, spreads a silk pocket-handker- 
chief over his face, and takes a refreshing 
nap to atone for his exertions. 

Well does Serena remember the day when 


there never was a father who schemed and 
planned such a future as the Judge did for 
his only son. It was all to be a man in the 
future of his. country. The minister must 
pray day and night that Samuel should es- 
sape all the snares of the devil; and all the 
while holy angels were leading him straight 
to heaven.” 

Serena takes a pinch of snuff from a silver 
snuff-box, rubs her long nose violently, as 
if to dispel grief, and suddenly begins to 
chuckle irrelevantly. 

“Plenty of the old Adam in our Dorothy, 
'though! My! if he didn’t try to break her 
will at two years—taught her a verse of 
Scripter, and she wouldn’t say it!” 

The vision of little Dorothy seated on a 
stool ih the study, obstinate and silent, while 
the Judge exhorted her, threatened, even 
cajoled, so that she yield to his authority 


| and lisp the desired words, fills Serena with 
| glee even now. 


He is a genial host, a schol- | 


“Poor mite! What does a man know 
about babies? Itook her at night, and she 
cried herself to sleep on my neck. He never 
tried to break her will again, mind ye.” 

An hour passes, and Dorothy still kneels 
before the chest of which she is heiress. 
Satin petticoats, brocaded gowns, yellow 
lace, and wondrous scarfs are heaped about 
her, but she rests her cheek on a little red 
book. Sunshine pours through the window 
which Serena has opened. Dorothy’s hair 
is fluffy gold, and there is a sheen of splen- 
dor on the rich fabries of a past generation. 
The faded characters of the diary have fur- 
nished her a clew to her mother’s own youth. 
| Dorothy’s fancy supplies the fresh coloring 
| even as the sunshine enters the dead cham- 
| ber with revivifying touch. Left depend- 
| ent on the charity of a haughty aunt in Nor- 
wich, and drawn as by a magnet toward the 
| aunt’s handsome son, Cousin John Moncrieff. 
| Dorothy sees it all with a thrill of sympa- 
|thy. Poor and beautiful, sent away to New 
| England in order that John may be induced 
| to wed a country heiress. How will beauty 

transplanted fare in the household of a kins- 
man—a colonial secretary—attract the ad- 


two babies lay in her arms, the boy Samuel, | miration of sedate, mature Judge Cotterell ? 
the girl Dorothy, and a strange light of reve- | England has faded to a cloud across seas; 
lation came into the dying mother’s eyes as | John is lost; hope is dead. Here the chain 


she said to her husband, 


“T know all at last. As sure as there is 


breaks. 
To Dorothy the very pages are eloquent 


a God above, you will be punished through | with a love never fully expressed—the flow- 


my children.” 

The old housekeeper has seen too many 
leaves fall from the tree to be much awed 
by death, but a tear rolls down her cheek 
at the thought of Samuel. How they watch- 
ed over that boy, the Judge and the minis- 
ter! she thinks, gazing out on the river. 

“He nigh upset original sin in their 
doctrines: there was no sin in him. He 
was just a saint from his cradle. Deary 


me! the Lord takes away our idols. Is’pose | 


|er messages of Cousin John, the pathos of 


| his song, the meaning in his eyes; yet she 
|may never know that Judge Cotterell, on 
| the eve of his marriage, dispatched a mis- 
| sive in answer to one of John’s, begging for 
tidings, hungering for the pale bride so soon 
| to be the older man’s very own. Tempted 
and fallen in this cruel emergency, the latter 
could not give her up, and on her death-bed 
| she denounced him for his duplicity. 

At noon the Judge returns home, and 
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meets him, yet the chamber door is discreet- 
ly locked again. A tall, thin man, 


lously elegant as to dress. His small-clothes, 
silk stockings, and si'ver shoe-buckles be- 
come his station; but a brown coat with 
long skirts can not conceal his stooping 
gait, and the ruffles at his wrist fall over 
hands wrinkled by age. 

“To-morrow is your birthday,” he begins, | 
flecking a grain of snuff from his linen. 
(Just as if Dorothy did not know!) 
tend to take you to Boston.” 

Dorothy is speechless from delight and 
excess of surprise. 


“Serena has been preparing your ward- | 


robe.” 

At midnight Dorothy slips into her moth- 
er’s chamber, and hastily selects a dress, a | 
box of trinkets, and a large Moorish fan to | 
carry with her. While she is thus employ- 
ed, Serena enters the young girl’s room with 
a bundle in her arm. She unfolds several | 


garments wrought with all the skill of | 
needle-work, then places them in a damask | 


cloth. 

“One can never tell what may happen!” 
she sighs, mournfully, laying the bundle in 
Dorothy’s chest. 


| 
The Betsy sails at noon, and the event | 


brings all Indian Point to the wharf, where 
there is bustle of preparation, and Captain 
Pettigrew is the hero of boyish hearts. Just 
as Judge Cotterell is about to embark with 
his daughter, the minister approaches. The 
Rev. Nehemiah Gibson is a small, pale man, 
with a piercing eye and a calm dignity of 
bearing. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” The whole coun- 
try-side is full of the marvelous efficacy of 
the Rev. Nehemiah Gibson’s prayers, which 
amount to prophecy. Does he not bring 
the rain from heaven and the fish into the 
nets by his invocations? Did he not keep 
alive his wife, the shrewish woman who 
mocked at piety, by his supplications, un- 
til, spent by her infidelity, he committed 
her to her Maker, and that very day she 
sickened and died ? 


He takes Dorothy’s hand with scarcely | 


suppressed emotion. Such education as the 
Judge’s daughter can boast has come from 
this theological source. She can read her 
Testament in Latin and Greek. 


“The Lord be with you, my child. But 


if you yield to the temptations of a great 
city, the worldly pomps and vanities, you | 


will surely receive your punishment.” 
Dorothy bows her graceful head in rever- 

ent acquiescence, but she does not heed the 

words that chill many a by-stander. The 


mirage of the future spreads before her eyes, | 


colored with the rainbow prism, and there 


is a melody welling up from her heart un- | 


heard by other ears. 


Dorothy, flushed, bewildered, even guilty, | 


with | 
aquiline features and silvered hair, scrupu- | 


“T in- | 


Sseesiallleiiabesiiemee- 


| Blow, summer breeze, and inflate the sail 

| which bears us out into the beautiful un- 

known world! 

| “It’s a long voyage, and full of peril,” 
sighs old Serena, ambition and fear tugging 
at her heart- -strings. 

| Jacob Lake is pale, and gnaws his lip in 
jealous dread. The minister stands, a small 
black figure with folded hands, gazing stead- 

| ily after the receding vessel, in his wonder- 
\ful eyes the look of one who sees far be- 

| yond. 

And so the schooner Betsy glides gently 
down the stream. 
| Il. 

Province House is illuminated with innu- 
merable clusters of wax-lights, which shed 
a lustre on the carved pilasters, blazoned 
| ese utcheons, and the polished floor of the 
| ball-room. The court-yard is thronged, and 
| coaches pause before the gate for fair ladies 
|to alight, while the soldiery guarding the 
| portal check the familiarities of the crowd, 
who may only gaze on that Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, the Governor’s residence, from afar. 
| Boston is the most prosperous town of the 
| colonies, and to-night his Excellency enter- 
| tains Admiral John Moncrieff, just. arrived 
out with the fleet. 

The guest of the evening has landed from 
the flag-ship, has courteously exchanged 
greetings with the company, and stands at 
the upper end of the ball-room. He is an 
elderly man, with silvered hair and an im- 
posing presence, in the rich naval uniform, 
on his breast many orders and medals. Per- 
haps the most graceful youth in the compa- 
ny is his son, Captain Clarence Moncrieff, 
now doing garrison duty here. 

Memory haunts the father, giving a som- 
bre tinge to his first impressions of this New 
| World. Here fled his cousin years ago to 
escape him, pale Dorothy, who must ever 
be held a priceless treasure, because never 
attained. The chilled silence he scarcely 
dares to break by a single inquiry. Did his 
mother know what fate might have befallen 
Dorothy? Will he see her to-night, a staid 
matron ? 

The son is startled by the nervous clutch 
of his father’s hand on his arm, and no less 
by the change in his features. John Mon- 
crieff has turned pale, furrows line his brow, 
his eyes are fixed on the doorway, and from 
his lips escapes the exclamation—almost a 
ery, in its pained surprise—“ Dorothy !” 

A girl stands in the door, slowly wafting 
a large Moorish fan as her glance rests calm- 
|ly on John Moncrieff. Her dress resembles 
a tulip, being a superb brocade with stripes 
like the blended hues of the rainbow; frills 
of lace veil the round arms, a slender point- 
ed waist reveals the symmetry of the form, 
and the yellow hair is piled high over a 
cushion. She is accompanied by a lady at- 
| tired in the pale blue and pink of the Pom- 
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pedour reign, her black eyes and blooming 
cheek forming a charming contrast with her 
powdered tresses and coquéttish costume. 
A look is exchanged between the ladies of 
the provincial court, which says, more elo- 
quently than words, 

“One of Mrs. Shackleford’s whims. 
that woman plots to attract all eyes! 

To John Monerieff the present has vanish- 
ed. Already he has stepped on the golden 
bridge which spans time, and on the other 
pank is the love of his youth, in the tulip- | 
shaded gown, wafting his gift, the perfumed | 
Moorish fan. 

“Father, you must open the ball with our | 
hostess,” warns the Captain. 

Thus is the present thrust sharply upon 
him. Oh, the years! the long years! She 
can not be Dorothy, but a phantom mock- 
ing him as he steps ashore, for he is old, and 
his son stands beside him. He turns again 
to the girl, who appears frightened, as if 
moved by some indefinable sympathy ; then, 
with an effort, he recovers himself. 

“Go to that young lady and apologize 
for my conduct. Iwas startled by a resem- 
blance.” 

Admiral Moncrieff opens the ball with the 
Governor’s lady. Clarence Moncrieff threads 
his way through the crowd to Dorothy’s 
side; Mrs. Shackleford smooths away any 
obstacle in his path; and he is left to make 
his speech to Dorothy in his own fashion. 
Dorothy is dazzled with light and sound; 
each lady is a goddess of beauty to her inex- 
perienced eyes, each officer a hero of ro- 
mance. Is she really the Judge’s daughter, 
and does Indian Point still exist? She looks 
at Clarence Moncrieff through her long eye- 
lashes, and forgets the conduct of the great 
officer in the apologies of his son. 

The favorite of his regiment and the pet 
of all womankind is bending over Dorothy, 
and the face into which she looks is as soft- 


How 


” 


ly rounded as her own, youth having im- | 


printed a dimple in the chin, smiling about 


| of the Admiral. 


do not speak, if aware of each other’s iden- 
tity. As they leave the gay scene, Dorothy 
again encounters the long, wistful glance 
Impulse would lead her to 
kneel before this stranger and kiss his hand, 
and opposed to this reverence is a rebellion 
in her heart against her own father. Mrs. 
Shackleford yawns slightly in the coach— 
pleasure is a cup of which she sips nightly. 
The chalice has never before been held to 
Dorothy’s eager lips. The Judge utters no 
word of reproof. 

Still in a dream, the girl stands in her 
chamber, with the dawn stealing in the win- 
dow. At that moment Clarence Moncrieff 
is going home to barracks, singing a buoy- 
ant song, and will propose as a toast at mess, 
“The sweetest of little Puritans.” Doro- 
thy has sinned: what will be the retribu- 
tion ? 

Judge Cotterell had gone to Concord to 
visit an old friend of the bench, when Mrs. 
Shackleford claimed shy Dorothy with, “I 
shall take you to the ball, mon enfant. Nev- 
er mind papa; I alone am to blame.” 

“T must wear my mother’s dress,” 
Dorothy, eagerly. 

Mrs. Shackleford assents, and directs her 
maid to make for her also a costume of old 
date, and the whim shall pass as her own. 
There is much merriment over the absurd- 
ity of the fashions of a past day as they as- 
sume their toilets, and then Pleasure touches 
Dorothy with her magic wand. 

The cold dawn comes in the window, but 
her cheeks still glow. A damask cloth has 
fallen on the chair with a slip of paper at- 
tached to the inner side, as careless Dorothy 
tossed it down after choosing the wrought 
garments it contained. Old Serena prepared 

| for all emergencies. Her child had started 
/on along and dangerous voyage. Who may 
tell in the providence of God if she shall 
|ever return? The girl reads: 
“ Dorothy Cotterell’s grave-clothes.” 
Yes, she has worn the garments of death. 


says 


the mobile lips, and laughing perpetually in | 


the frank, boyish eyes. 


hand timidly on the scarlet sleeve of her 
partner’s coat, when the voice of Judge Cot- 
terell says: 


“You have not my permission to dance.” | 


Dorothy turns pale, and glances around 
helplessly for her chaperon. That lady 
shows no false colors; she claims the stern 
Puritan’s escort, and presents him to the 
Governor. 


by make a scene. He remains for an hour 
conversing affably with the dignitaries ; but 
Dorothy’s light feet have become lead as she 
meekly waits by his side. 

For the first time in their lives Judge 
Cotterell and John Moncrieff meet. Even 
now there is a grave between them, and they 


She has just con- | 
sented to dance the minuet, and laid her | 


Judge Cotterell is far too well | 
bred to drag away guilty Dorothy, and there- | 





IIL. 


On a September morning Captain Clar- 
ence Moncrieff vaults into the saddle and 
rides forth from the fort. He is mounted 
|on a black horse of powerful build, with 
restless, uncertain eyes, and small, vi- 
cious ears. The sole amusement of the 
young officer, banished to this wilderness, 
is to scour the country on the back of a 
horse whose value is enhanced by the repu- 
tation of having already killed two grooms. 
The boy-knight can not resist teasing Bu- 
cephalus with the spur and curbing bit as 
the animal bounds forward. 

The old story of garrison life has been 
| enacted down here on the coast; one regi- 
' ment has marched out, glad to welcome re- 
lease from monotony; the other has enter- 
ed with many a shrug of disdain, prepared 
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to do battle, or be conquered by ennui. | 
Our Captain was loath to quit the gayeties 
of Boston for a post where a fishing ham- 
let extends along the shore, and the gulls 
wing their flight over the wide expanse of 
bay. 

The forest paths are crisp with the fallen 
leaves; here and there a vine twines like a 
scarlet flame about the gray trunk of a | 
tree; the air is keen with last night’s frost, 
and sets the blood dancing in the horse- 
man’s veins. Thought is busy; he is vola- 
tile, ardent, impetuous, as becomes his years. 
His fancy is curiously haunted by a pair of 
limpid blue eyes, and a smiling, rosy mouth. 
Moreover, a flavor of mystery piques his in- 
terest. Why should his father grow pale 
at sight of this beauty so quaintly attired, 
and then forbid all mention of her, all 
search for her home and station? Where 
is she now? What is she doing? Does 
she ever think of him, of what he said that 
night, and might have said, had not the 
stern father appeared just then? He has 
traversed many miles while absorbed in 
meditation, and finally reins up Bucephalus 
where two roads branch, and a pure spring 
bubbling from the moss tempts the thirsty 
steed. 

Beyond is Indian Point, and near at hand 
a house bordering on the forest, with gam- 
brel roof and dormer-windows visible 
through the trees. His ride is without 
purpose ; he prepares to return down the 
stream. 

At the moment when Bucephalus springs 
forth from the fort, Dorothy Cotterell, oceu- 
pant of this veritable house with the dor- 
mer-windows, is moved by certain bitter 
words of Jacob Lake’s to linger before the 
mirror in the best parlor. 

“You are very much changed since your 
visit to Boston,” he exclaims, hotly, and 
Dorothy prefers to accept the words liter- 
ally. 

Life at Indian Point is not as happy as it 
once was. The girl has tasted her apple of 
wisdom, and is not the same. Or has an- 
other petal simply unfolded, blushing with 
the still veiled loveliness of the perfect 
flower? Jacob Lake is miserable; his 
money does not buy him peace, and, gour- 
mand that he is, his fond mother’s most 
delicious buttered short-cake is set aside 
untasted. A fatality that he dares not re- 
sist draws him onward to a brink he fears 
to contemplate; there is a primitive, sav- 
age, animal layer of humanity beneath Ja- 
cob’s smooth submission. The Judge is mo- 
rose, the minister vigilant and sorrowful; 
old Serena alone is cheerful. 

Resting her elbow on the frame, Dorothy 
gazes dreamily into the depths of the mir- 
ror, asmall Venetian glass incased in carved 
wood. The parlor is clearly reflected before 








her, the paneled wall, wide chimney-place 


ornamented with Dutch tiles, and furniture 
with slender legs; but Dorothy beholds 
again the ball-room, the stranger who turn- 
ed pale at sight of her; and lapsing deeper 
into reverie, loses herself in visions of the 
hero who has since furnished romance to 
her thoughts. Ah, the handsome face and 
graceful form! When shall she admire the 
like again? The house is quiet; the Judge 
is out; Serena has been summoned away by 
illness; and her handmaiden has slipped 
down to the village for a gossip. Every 
door is wide open, inviting the warm noon- 
day avross the threshold. Suddenly the 
mirror reflects a bronze face: an Indian is 
peering over Dorothy’s shoulder. The tran- 
sition is startling; Dorothy springs to her 
feet, and confronts an old woman wrapped 
in a blanket, carrying a bundle of herbs, 


the merest pretense for begging. “Me 
tired,” she says: “tea very good. Me tell 


you fortune in cup tea. 
me, though.” 

Dorothy smiles re-assuringly; the old 
woman crosses herself. 

“You shall have your cup of tea, and teil 
my fortune,” says Dorothy. “ Wait; here 
is a half crown to quiet your conscience.” 

The neighboring tribes are peaceful, but, 
to the grief of the Rev. Nehemiah Gibson’s 
soul, the Roman Catholics have ravished 
these sheep from his fold. Dorothy is sur- 
prised to find the handmaiden missing and 
the house deserted, but gets the tea herself. 
Lives there a girl who does not know that 
the Indians are wonderful fortune-tellers ? 
While she is thus employed, the woman list- 
ens, stealthily approaches a window, and ut- 
ters a peculiar note, like the cry of a bird. 
Then she sips her beverage gravely, and be- 
gins to croon to herself, swaying her body. , 
Dorothy watches her half fearfully. The 
magical moment arrives when the cup is 
reversed on the saucer and turned thrice. 
Dorothy leans forward with parted lips to 
watch proceedings. A strong hand grasps 
her shoulder, and a voice hisses in her ear, 

“ Fire-water !” 

Terrified Dorothy is in the power of an 
Indian. The blood-shot eyes glare at her 
threateningly, and the horrible face is close 
to herown. Her voice deserts her; the very 
beating of her heart is stilled. She gazes 
stupidly at this fearful antagonist, all the 
while conscious that if she falter she is lost. 
She even turns mechanicaily to the old wom- 
an, who impassively looks on. 

“He no hurt. Give him fire-water,” is 
her craffy suggestion. 

“What do you want?” comes from pale 
lips at last. 

His response is to drag her toward the 
wide yawning cellar. She utters a shudder- 
ing cry at his touch, and he places a hand 
over her mouth. The old woman has al- 
ready closed the kitchen door, barring es- 


The priest no let 
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cape. Despair nerves Dorothy to wrench 
away the fingers which close her mouth, and 
she simulates the courage requisite to ask, 

“Would you like brandy ?” 

The Indian grunts acquiescence, and re- 
leases his hold. The captive darts into the 
cellar. 

In the mean while the black horse, Bu- 
cephalus, instrument of fate, after slaking 
his thirst at the cool spring, has just raised 
a slender head, when a girl rushes forward 
and flings her arms about his neck, panting, 

“The Indians! save me !” 

Wicked Bucephalus stands like a rock 
until his master loosens the clinging arms. 
The fair head droops on his shoulder, and 
he studies the upturned face of the beauty 
of the ball. 

Piercing shrieks ring out onthe air. The | 
Indians have vanished like shadows; but | 
the little handmaiden, returning from her | 
gossip in guilty haste, sees Dorothy push 
aside the cellar grating and flee, pursued 
by an enraged red man. She gives the 
alarm with the full power of healthy lungs. 

All too brief the moment of delicious 
proximity when the young knight holds 
fainting Dorothy in his arms. Gentlemar | 
though he is, the temptation is irresistible | 
to whisper caressing words in her insensi- | 
ble ear, to rest his cheek against the soft | 
white one on his breast, to restore warmth 
and color to the blanched lips with his own. 
Is there not a faint responsive thrill? 

Jacob Lake is witness of this scene, and | 
the savage depths within him stir with as | 
yet inarticulate wrath. All the neighbor- 
hood is aroused. There is an electric bond | 
of sympathy linking together our frontier 
towns. Dorothy is saved, and her protect- | 
or, Captain Moncrieff, rides back to the fort 
with that kiss lingering on his lips. 


IV. 


The meeting-house of Indian Point is 
small and weather-worn, for it stands on | 
the loftiest hill, and points its slender spire | 
to heaven in the sight of all the country | 
round. Winter has come, although there is | 
as yet no snow, and the settlement has made 
all necessary preparations to defy the north 
wind. Every house is banked with cedar 
branches, the meal chest is full, the smoke- 
house stored, the cellar fragrant with spicy 
apples, the garret with aromatic herbs. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” seems to belong to all nature on this 
November noon. Even the river’s life is 
calmed beneath a thin crust of ice, and the 
forest path is an avenue of splendor, where 
every branch and twig wear a diamond of 
icicle. 

Captain Moncrieff’s motive in taking a 
Sunday ride is as transparent as crystal. 
Ostensibly he comes to worship in the In- 





dian Point meeting-house, in reality to catch 


a glimpse of Dorothy. Bucephalus steps 
daintily along, as if taking a roguish pleas- 
ure in his mission. The interior of the 
meeting-house is severely plain. An aisle 
separates two rows of high stiff pews; the 
pulpit is attained by a steep flight of steps; 
and from the gallery proceeds the twanging 
of Jacob Lake’s bass-viol leading the high- 
pitched choir. The walls are white, and 
there are little windows up under the roof, 
suggestive of the times when we carried 
our muskets to service and watched through 
these loop-holes. Now we live in peaceful 
days under the rule of our gracious sover- 
eign. Indian Point tenaciously holds the 
belief that no one ever caught cold in serv- 
ing the Lord. Hence the absence of fire, 


| except in the foot-stoves of the good wives, 


which the children use as sleds to coast 
down hill after service. The minister has 
already given out his text, when a stran- 
ger enters. A rustle of curiosity pervades 
the meeting; Jacob Lake snaps one of the 
strings of his instrument; Judge Cotterell 
offers the new-comer a seat in his pew with 
grave courtesy, where Dorothy and old Se- 
rena are already placed. 

Nothing can exceed the propriety of Cap- 
tain Moncrieff’s demeanor ; he has worshiped 
in minster and cathedral, rich with the or- 
namentation of generations, and here he sits 


| in asmall whitewashed tabernacle, with the 
| difference: Dorothy sits beside him, steal- 
ing glances at him through long silky lashes, 


of which he is subtly aware. The Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Gibson pursues his way through the 
mazes of theological discourse ; there is mag- 
netic power in the mellow voice, and when 


his glance rests casually on Captain Mon- 


crieff, a shaft of light seems to pierce the 
young man’s soul. 

Meeting over, Indian Point lingers to ex- 
change greetings. Dorothy looks appeal- 
ingly at her father, and colors high. Thus 
prompted, the Judge invites the young offi- 
cer home to dinner—an invitation accepted 
with such gay alacrity that Serena ignores 
her dearest crony, Dame Tompkins, and hast- 
ens down the hill to inspect the larder. Oh, 
the golden moments slipping into golden 
hours, while the Judge entertains his guest 
with an opinion on the state of the colonies 
at the present time. Dorothy, most demure 
of maidens, is simply a spectator, and Cap- 
tain Moncrieff tosses back to the Judge the 
ball of conversation with the artful sugges- 
tions of a good listener. Such diversions 
are, indeed, made as to urge the young lady 
to play on the spinet—an accomplishment 
of which her father is justly proud—but 
this may not be on the Sabbath, unless Dor- 
othy confine her sweet voice to the limit of 
psalm tunes. The Judge as guardian dragon 
never quits his post. At last Serena brings 
her poke-bonnet to bear on the situation. 
Something ails the favorite hound; Serena 
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fears that he is rabid. The Judge hastens 
out only to discover that the hound is fran- 
tic because his teeth are glued together with 
a lump of molasses candy. How can a sen- 
sible dog have been induced to swallow can- 
dy? Serena is innocently surprised. 

The two young people stand in the deep 
embrasured window which overlooks the 
ice-incrusted river. 

“Do you remember the ball?” he softly 
inquires. 

“Oh yes.” Dorothy’s gaze is obstinately 
fixed on the floor, and tke bloom in her 
cheek deepens and pales beneath his scru- 
tiny. He ventures to take one of her slen- 
der hands; the fingers cling instinctively 
to his own, instead of shrinking as from 
Jacob Lake’s palm. 

“ May I come again ?” 

Dorothy raises her eyes slowly to his, and 
he is answered. 

“Love me, sweet.” 

In the hall a far different scene is being 
enacted. The Judge has suddenly grown 
pale, and puts his hand to his brow as if 
smitten with a sickening fear. 

“ Moncrieff! that is the name. Why have 
I not thought before? Can it be—” 

“ His son?” supplies Serena. ‘Of course 
itis. You can’t help yourself; it’s nater.” 

While the gentlemen exchange farewells, 
and the genial warmth of the younger is 
irresistible, Dorothy runs down the steps to 
whisper in the ear of the black steed, 

“ Bear him safely for my sake.” 

Wicked Bucephalus curves his neck and 
tosses his head coquettishly, as if proud of 
his charge. 

Down in the Lake house the head of the 
son and heir rests on the kitchen table, with 
his arms stretched abroad in the abandon 
of misery. 

“Mother, that officer is at the Judge’s 
with his fine speeches. Curse him!” 


Vv. 


It is late in the month of February, and 
intensely cold. If outward circumstances 
could chill the ardor of lovers, the bitter 
wind, the sullen black waves of the fretted 
bay, and the succeeding twilight, awful in 
its white stillness, might deter Captain Mon- 
crieff from leaving the sheltering fort. But 
Dorothy waits for him, the heart of the mate 
flutters in anticipation in the nest, and he 
spurs Bucephalus out into the night. Fair- 
ies have been at work on his pathway, spir- 
its of snow and frost have heaped the hol- 
lows with drifts, powdering the branches 
with glittering draperies which form arches 
above his head, and the moon, small orb of 
a steel-blue heaven, imparts to the snow 
crust a silvery radiance. The black horse 
and rider move noiselessly through the 
realm of dreams, the earth lying shrouded 
in profound sleep. Our young knight is ra- 


diantly happy; the raillery of the mess can 
not deter him from taking the forest path; 
|) and that very day he has written to his fa- 
| ther, who is at New York, claiming consent 
| to his marriage with Dorothy Cotterell, of 


Indian Point. Well may our knight be ra- 
diant; he has held the charmed key which 
unlocks gates of brass; all obstacles have 
melted away ; even Judge Cotterell has giy- 
en a reluctant consent, nature being too 
strong for him, as Serena predicted. This 
very night all preliminaries must be ar- 
ranged; the wooing shall be brief; our young 
knight is imperious; and Dorothy already 
bends, lilywise, in sweet submission to his 
will in most things. The smooth flank of 
Bucephalus feels the insulting sting of the 
spur; horse and rider fly through the silvery 
stillness of night, phantoms of adream. Oth- 
er phantoms are also abroad, it would seem. 
A shadow has haunted our preoccupied sol- 
dier these three miles, now darting ahead, 
now lingering behind warily. It has no 
shape, this lurking thing which should be- 
long only to darkness, and evidently feels 
itself so out of place’in the crystalline splen- 
dor of the luminous forest that it skims be- 
hind trees, and finally vanishes among the 
rocks ahead. Every thing shall be adjust- 
ed to-night, the old Judge charmed into ac- 
quiescence, and he will hold lovely, winsome 
Dorothy to his breast at last. 

His fingers are stiffened by the piercing 
cold. He changes the bridle from one cramp- 
ed hand to the other. As he does so a shape- 
less thing starts out from the projecting 
boulder, and whoops in the horse’s ear. Bu- 
cephalus rears on his hind-feet, clears the 
shape in one bound, and plunges along the 
path, mad with fear, dragging his unseated 
rider by the stirrup. O silvery night and 
luminous forest! can no power check the 
steed’s winged feet, and raise the beautiful 
fallen head ? 

Jacob Lake enters his house an hour later, 
his teeth chattering and his arm broken—it 
may be by the blow of a horse’s hoof. His 
mother confronts him with a terrible suspi- 
cion in her eyes. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“In the woods. It’s all over with me, 
and I don’t care who knows,” is the sullen 
response. 

Mrs. Lake is a capable woman. She binds 
the injured arm. She saddles a horse with 
her own hands, and having equipped her 
son for a journey, says, 

“Ride down to the shore and catch the 
first coaster for Newfoundland. I will send 
for you when it is safe to return. Here is 
your father’s wallet. Go!” 

The Cotterell mansion beams with light 
and warmth. The kitchen is one ruddy glow 
from the open fire, where the logs blaze and 
the crane supports an iron pot that emits 
savory odors. Serena is in her glory here. 
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A huge tin kitchen basks on the hearth, con- 
taining a giant turkey on the spit, well bast- 
ed with sausages. From the Dutch oven, 


cuit and johnny-cake. 
enough to reveal the low rafters overhead, 
the blue paint of the doors, the knots in 
the pine floor, and to illumine Dorothy, in a 
gown of crimson Salisbury fiannel. 

“Surely he is late, Serena!” she says, anx- 
iously. 

The old woman is silent. Last night she 
saw @ winding-sheet in the candle. The 
clock ticks slowly. Dorothy flutters from 
the fire-place to the little window. Her ear 
catches the trampling of hoofs. She must 


be first at the door. Atlast! Light streams 
forth from the open portal, staining the snow 


| deep red, and there stands the black horse, 
with its crown of fiery coals, emerge bis- | 
There is still fiame | 


quivering in every limb, spent, unnerved, 
drooping, and dragging a senseless form. 

In the best parlor, decked still with gar- 
lands of evergreen, the fire crumbles to ash- 
es and darkness, as Dorothy, speechless and 
tearless, lays her head on an irresponsive 
breast, while her father stands with bowed 
head. 

The night is very still, a snow-clad earth 
meeting the horizon line of cloudless heav- 
en, and in the pure moonlight gleam the 
white tombstones of Judge Cotterell’s once 
| pale bride and only son. 
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By EMILIO 


CASTELAR. 


(Seventeenth Paper. } 


11l.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—XIII. 

ROM the monastery of Blaubeuren, where 

Strauss passed through his second grade 
of instruction, he went to the University 
of Tiibingen, where he was to conclude his 
course. The city is small, but beautiful and 
cultivated. The Neckar caresses its feet, 
and an old feudal castle crowned its brow. 
One of its lords, in extreme prodigality, gave 
it some liberties in return for having paid his 
royal debts. Time has divided it into the 
new and old city, and has impressed that 
character of youth and age which lends to 
cities such beauty. The mountains which 
surround it and the forests which cover 
them give a delightful amenity and purity 
to its atmosphere. When Strauss arrived 
at this university two tendencies were dom- 
inant. First, the spirit of conciliation which 
verged upon rationalism, and then a super- 
natural system which was not far from or- 
thodoxy. By a felicitous concurrence of 
circumstances, the masters of the seminary 
were transferred to the university. The 
ancient orthodoxy was proscribed, and the 
new theology of Schleiermacher admitted. 
That profound worship of reason, that pru- 
dent neglect of miracles, the happy concord- 
ance between science and faith, the arms 
borrowed from dialectics, the pantheist spirit 
scattered through its dogmas—all the ideas 
of the master soon appeared to him as a wide 
and universal peace signed between revela- 
tion and reason. But he soon found that it 
was only a transitory truce. At this junct- 
ure, in this critical state of mind, there fell 
into his hands Hegel’s book on phenome- 
nology, his masterpiece, his treasure, the 
résumé of his doctrine, full of new ideas, of 
original points of view, of relations never 





* Continued from the March number, page 425. 


before noticed between the idea and being, 
between the laws of logic and those of the 
universe, between the philosophy where all 
thoughts have birth and history where 
thought becomes real, between the heart 
and religion, religion and science, phases 
of the spirit, points in the incalculable line 
of the idea, a philosophical series, a lumi- 
nous ladder by which being may ascend from 
the bottomless abyss of its primal essence, 
close to nonentity, up to the plenitude of 
life, the consciousness of itself in the abso- 
lute. 

And as the philosophical idea grew stron- 
ger, the theological grew weaker. It seemed 
to him that Protestantism was rapidly on 
the way to the denial of its fundamental 
and primary principle, that is, that the free 
and intimate conviction of the individual 
ought to accept beliefs without at any time 
yielding to outside suggestion, a principle 
which was giving way to an idolatrous ad- 
oration of the dead letter. Only one aris- 
tocracy of thought has preserved the rea- 
son sufficiently serene, the conscience suffi- 
ciently enlightened, the will sufficiently free, 
to not be petrified in tradition and to fol- 
low the open path of its inner calling, by 
those interior suggestions which Socrates 
called the voice of God in life. The nation- 
al literature has preserved the German spir- 
it from retrogression and decay, which might 
have gone even as far as the Catholic reac- 
tion. Fortunately a superior man brought 
about the Evangelical Union, depriving the 
dogmas and principles which separate the 
two communions of ali their obligatory char- 
acter and force, by which he gave a greater 
space to free thought than existed in the 
|old orthodoxy. The load of dogmas and 
| miracles and traditions which had caused 
the ship of the church to careen was thrown 
| overboard, and she was given thus more 
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freely to the winds of the age. Christ Him- 
self was not the second person of the Trin- 
ity, Son of God, leaving His divine man- 
sion to take upon Himself our poor human 
nature, and after His terrestrial existence, 
broken by the Cross and the sleep of death 
in the grave, reunited by the resurrection, 
and ended by His ascension to heaven, after 
His earthly life mingled anew with the eter- 
nal; but He was a man, naturally perfect, 
though subject to the narrow conditions of 
individual and national life, needing to be 
aggrandized by the accretion of ideas, by 
the current of time, by the light 6f the hu- 


until they arrive at the fullness of life, eter- 
nity identified with God. It is therefore 
not surprising that from religious traditions 
and Christian piety Strauss passed first to 
the doctrine in which nature took on a mag- 
ic aspect, to the doctrine of Jacob Boehm, 
and thence to another doctrine in which na- 
ture took on an idealist character—the doc- 
trine of Schelling. It was a peculiarity of 
such spirits at that time to fix themselves 
to no idea; to knock at the door of every 


school in their search for truth; to crawl to 


| 


the foot of every altar in search of consola- 
tion; to pass from system to system like 


man conscience in its progressive transfigu- | butterflies from flower to flower, to drink 


rations. 


their essence, to rise from nature to God, 


But to this effusion of the spirit there had | and to fall from the bosom of God into the 
succeeded a narrow orthodoxy, the child of | void; to question the gods of all religions to 
reaction. The torn banners of tradition had | see if they could give strength to the faint- 
been dusted and thrown again to the breeze. | ing will and conscience: a state like that 
The literary tribunals fell under the inspec- | of the Grecian school, a spirit of compro- 
tion of the ferule of the pietist aristocracy. | mise like theirs, where antiquity united the 
The preparatory studies of philosophy and | Pythagorean numbers and the Homeric 
philology were abolished to avoid pagan | gods, the ideas of Plato to the experiments 


temptations. 


The student of theology must | of Aristotle, the Verb of Plotinus to the uni- 


not ask what ideas are true, but what ideas | versal spirit of the Stoics, believing that 


are edifying. 
premacy became popular. 


The mania of sacerdota) su- | they were thus uniting their forces for the 
The priests pro- | continuation of life, but in reality tracing 


posed to direct the will of the king rather | their testament, the epilogue of their faith, 
than to enlighten the conscience of the peo- | for the impending hour of death. 


ple. Fanatical intolerance became the char- 
acteristic of selfish and ambitious natures. 
They were all poisoned by the dead body in 
their brain—their own murdered conscience. 
It is necessary to take counsel of one’s self, 
to study reason, and not to fall, as in former 
ages, into the error that what is really with- 
in us exists outside of us and in distant 
heavens, and that the idea of our own mak- 
ing is a supernatural inspiration. Led by 
these sentiments, which were for him rules 
of conduct, Strauss proposed to study the 
truth independently of all tradition, to say 
what he believed to be true without regard 
for any sort of prejudice; and in this spirit 
he began his great work of the Life of Jesus. 

We are not to believe, however, that he 
was always the rationalist which his writ- 
ings reveal. Educated in religious tradi- 
tion by his pious mother, grown up in the 
halls of the seminary, his first years are 
those of tranquil belief. But the century 
contained many temptations, and the ser- 
pent of doubt glided into the paradise of 
innocence. It was the day of mesmerism, 
when electricity shone like a new spirit dif- 
fused over the planet; when every sort of 
legend was accepted in regard to this uni- 
versal agent; when people believed in the 
transparency of bodies, in the angelic trans- 
figuration of creatures, the material view 
and the tangible experience of souls, the 
voyage to the moon, to Uranus, where Goe- 
the, transmigrated there, received the new- 
comers; the close communion between all 
worlds; the effusive embrace of all beings 








The doctrine of Boehm had great tempta- 
tion for men like Strauss; that relation of 
the spiritual with the physical world, of the 
morality of human actions with the develop- 
ment of cosmic life ; that resurrection of the 
Pythagorean numbers, and of their combi- 
nations with ideas and things; the virtue 
of the Seven which extends from the spirit- 
ual works of God to the days of creation, to 
the primal qualities of being, to the branch- 
es of the apocalyptic candlestick. Because 
in nature every thing is the expressive sym- 
bol of some superior idea, every thing is 
thus animated in universal matter, as in 
universal movement, by the Divine breath 
and Divine speech which first created the 
Son, then the Holy Spirit. And as there are 
three persons in the Trinity, there are three 
worlds in the universe; two commanded 
by Michael and Ariel, where the good an- 
gels live, pure, beautiful, transparent, in 
scenes of light, seeing every day fresh mir- 
acles in the creation of suns and the flow- 
ering of beings in perpetual spring, listen- 
ing to the uncommunicable music of Divine 
actions, a holiness which the third world 
can never possess, governed, as it is, by Lu- 
cifer, and inhabited by us, where the ambi- 
tion of passing fixed limits and rising to 
higher spheres and more celestial life has 
given birth to evil, which disturbs and cor- 
rupts and ruins eyery thing; evil mingled, 
however, with good, because while among 
the good angels every thing is holy, and 
among the evil angels every thing is per- 
verse and diabolical, among men every 


thing is good and evil at once, like the 
light which vivifies and burns, like love 
which creates and wastes; from which sad 
combination we shall not escape, except on 
the day of the second coming of Christ, 
bringing redemption to Lucifer and to men, 
redemption of matter and of spirit, all trans- 
formed, blessed, and saved in the immensity 





of the primitive heavens, in the presence of | 


the Eternal Father. 

Two causes led the doctor to extraordi- 
nary and supernatural beliefs: first, his as- 
siduous reading of the writings of Schelling, 
the magian of nature; and second, his in- 
tercourse with Kerner, the magnetizer, the 
poet, who pretended to cure the sick and 
drive out devils from the bodies of the 
possessed, and who cultivated a singular 
prophetess and somnambulist in Prevost, 
reduced by her infirmities to a sort of soul 
without body, or body without flesh and 
blood, composed entirely of nerves, which 
placed her in direct communication with 
the pure spirits exhaled like odors from the 
earth and other planets through the medi- 
um of death, and wandering in the infinite 
to return among us occasionally through 
the conjurations of magic and the effluvium 
of magnetism. 

But all these fancies were mere pastimes 
of youth. The books of Hegel determined 
his vocation as a theological critic. The 
teachings of philology decided him to apply 
to the Bible the scalpel of his calm reason, 
tempered in his profound knowledge. A 
journey to Berlin fixed his tendency toward 
philosophy and religious criticism. From 
that time heresy entered into his mind and 
took complete possession of his understand- 
ing. He became suffragan vicar in a village 
of Suabia. There he passed some time try- 
ing to learn if there could be any compat- 
ibility between the religious ministry and 
the profession of his rationalist pantheism. 
In reality he was not born for a philoso- 
pher, and had not taken from his master, 
Hegel, any thing more than the dialectic 
method. But his learning was rich in it- 
self and brilliant in its manifestations, and 
he soon came to be professor in that same 
university where he had been scholar. Clear 
in his study of the- most difficult problems, 
precise and accurate in his expositions, 
brilliant in style, always perspicuous and 
serene, Strauss was above every thing else 
a consummate man of letters. 

I believe that there can be no more critic- 
al and painful situation in the world for a 
man of clear intelligence and honest mind 
than that of exercising a ministry so eleva- 
ted as the priesthood: of ardent faith in his 
motives and pure virtue in his measures, of 
abnegation and sacrifice in his ends, wholly 
devoted to giving faithful believers ideas of 
God and His providence, sustaining them in 
the combats of life and of passion, infusing 


| into their souls the hope of immortality—and 
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suddenly finding that the foundation of this 
ministry, the belief in the religion of which 
he is the preacher and apostle, is slowly dy- 
ing, drying away in the inmost recesses of 
his being. Under these circumstances the 
priest appears, therefore, to the eyes of the 
world, if he forsakes his ministry, a criminal 
apostate, and to his own eyes, if he remains 
in it, a mountebank and impostor. 

Several Catholic poets have powerfully de- 
scribed the conflict of certain priests who, 
after being united to the Church, and hay- 
ing entered into their profession and made 
their eternal vows, binding them to chastity 
and renunciation of the pleasures of love 
and the joys of the family, meet in the world 
with a woman, perhaps destined by Provi- 
dence to complete and beautify their life, 
and thus pass through all the circles of 
hell—hopeless love, unreasoning jealousy, a 
dropsical thirst of feeling without satisfac- 
tion, of infinite desires without alleviation 
on earth; torn by ardent passions, insuffer- 


able remorse; victims of the strife between 


the voice of the heart and that of the temple ; 
excited by the very scenes to which they give 
consecration, the celebration of marriage be- 


| tween beings happier than themselves, the 


baptism of children born of sacred loves, 
the enchantments of the family in which 
the priests appear to bless the felicity which 
never can be theirs, until, in this tremendous 
conflict, they either fail and fall, forsaken of 
God, or die martyrs to their religion and their 
duty. 

But there is another torment, greater still, 
of those who are born and brought up in pi- 
ous families, with their eyes on the sacred 
books and their thoughts on the revealed 
faith; who grow up in the shelter of the 
seminary, where the faith inspired at home 
passes to be a conception broadened in the 
intelligence; who attain their maturity in 
learned universities, where these sentiments 
and conceptions become universal ideas, felt 
and believed by the whole being, sentiment 
as weil as reason, and who eagerly embrace 
the priesthood in virtue of these convic- 
tions; and while they exercise it, doubt en- 
ters into the paradise of the soul, corrodes 
the mind, illuminates with its flashes the 
depths of the understanding, presents the 
sacred books as a history more or less hu- 
man, hardly capable of resisting criticism, 
the dogmas, the material of their preach- 
ing, like symbols of dead ideas, the holy 
temple like a sépulchre of extinguished 
ages, all religion like a light which is pass- 
ing to shadow; and in this situation fate 
compels them to the alternative either of 
deceiving the world in opposition to their 
consciences, or of destroying themselves for- 
ever in the face of the world if they are faith- 
ful to their duties and listen to the interior 
voice of the soul, which counsels them to pre- 
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fer to any thing in heaven or earth fidelity to 
what they think and believe to be true. 

Strauss found himself in this situation, 
and also his school-mate, Dr. Marklin, of 
whom Strauss has written an interesting 
biography. His sufferings were even more 
intense than those of Strauss. The more he 
fought with himself, the less could he accus- 
tom himself to preach what he believed false. 
The idea that the divine had only been unit- 
ed with the human in one historic character, 
in Christ, and had been revealed solely to one 
distinet people, the Israelites, and in one his- 
torical moment, at the advent of Christian- 
ity—this idea tormented him indescriba- 
bly. The immortality of the soul and its 
individuality, the basis not only of Chris- 
tianity but of the whole spiritual doctrine 
which it takes from Socrates and Plato, was 
invincibly repugnant to him, and appeared 
to him a natural consequence of a low con- 
ception of life and the haughty selfishness 
of man. In vain he read and reread the 
celebrated discourse of Schleiermacher upon 
the Dead, and tried to imitate the art with 
which this learned preacher pointed his 
Spinozist ideas of life and death without 
appearing in open contradiction with the 
Christian symbolism and dogma. In his 
distress Marklin came to Strauss and con- 
fided to him, in the deepest confidence, all 
his sorrows and bitterness. The congrega- 
tion to which he preached was a large and 
intelligent one, and soon began to see the 
conflict in the conscience of their favorite 
preacher. 

Strauss was much more tranquil, though 
not less changed. He had shed, like trees 
in winter, the religious ideas of infancy and 
youth. The dreamy mysticism of Boehm 
and the mystic naturalism of Schelling had 
run the same course with the religious ideas ; 
all were dried up. The electric spark does 
not pass through our nerves with such ra- 
pidity as those ideas had passed through the 
fibres of the quick intelligence of the young 
vicar. The thought of Hegel opened un- 
known vistas to his reason. The essence of 
religion and the essence of philosophy are 
the same, except that that which in philos- 
ophy presents itself as idea, in religion pre- 
sents itself as image. From this belief the 
passage to another profound conviction was 
inevitable, that which converts religion into 
philosophy, accommodating as far as possi- 
ble the ancient dogmas to the new princi- 
ples. Thus his soul remained in complete 
serenity. He had abandoned faith, and did 
not think of abandoning the priesthood. 
He had entered into modern science, and 
did not trouble himself about the death of 
the old religion. He lived in a comfortable 
village, and his congregation gave him no 
care. He followed the external practice 
and the religious observances of the very 
faith he was undermining with his pen and 





destroying with his books. 


This situation 
might appear to him a safe one, but it was 


not clear or moral. The vicar of error, the 
priest of a lie, the preacher of sophistry, he 
lived quietly and satisfied with himself, con- 
tented with his ministry and with his work. 
He therefore advised his scrupulous col- 
league not to torment himself like the per- 
sonage of the ancient comedy. If the exist- 
ence of the god of darkness was repugnant to 
him, being a relic of the Persian theogony 
and the Oriental dualism, he proposed to him 
to substitute for the classic word “devil” 
the vulgar word “evil.” His conscience 
accepted these doctrines in the profound 
conviction that it was necessary to hold in 
reserve the highest ideas for the aristocracy 
of intelligence, and to leave only a part, and 
a small part, of the truth for the people. 
Such a theory is contrary to all science and 
all morality. Truth is eternal in all spheres, 
and should be the heritage of all intelli- 
gences. To give to some truth and to oth- 
ers error, to keep the former upon the emi- 
nences where the sun comes and the others 
in the valley of death and darkness, is to 
create castes; the one born to pleasure and 
the other to pain; the former called to the 
pure idea, the latter solely to sentiment, as 
in the nations governed by the ancient the- 
ocracies of the East. And this fundamental 
error can only lead, through successive ap- 
plications, to the establishment of a relig- 
ious theocracy permitted to think, and a pop- 
ulace permitted only to believe; an aristoc- 
racy destined to direct, and a populace des- 
tined to obey; an aristocracy to guard the 
sacred books, the hieratic language, and a 
populace guarding only its ignorance and 
its slavery; an aristocracy issuing from the 
head and the thought of Brahma for the 
holy religious ministry, and a populace issu- 
ing from his feet to live perpetually in the 
fields, with manual labor for their only oc- 
cupation, and ignorance for the only horizon 
of their souls. Such theories were a horri- 
ble retrogression in science, and assisted a 
not less detestable reaction in politics. Nev- 
ertheless, the man who entertained them 
passed from his humble village vicarage to 
the place of professor of theology in Tiibing- 
en, a position also essentially religious. In 
Tiibingen he wrote with the greatest care 
his most important work, which has given 
to his name imperishable fame, the Life of 
Jesus. When paganism was approaching its 
decadence, and the temples were being de- 
serted, and faith was nearing extinction 
among the ancient peoples, and the human- 
itarian sentiment of the Stoics was making 
its way not only into the conscience but into 
the laws, and the Judean and Alexandrine 
ideas of Christianity were breaking the bar- 
riers of faith as the Germanic people further 
on were to break down the barriers of the 
empire, there arose again into great vogue, 
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freezing the veins of the ancient believers 
and of those who still adored the Hellenic 
altars, the ideas of the Greek philosophy, 
long ago divulged, which interpreted dog- 
mas materially, and regarded the gods as 
men, raised to apotheosis in the gratitude 


of ages, from Zeus, who presided over crea- | 
tion and swelled the clouds and brandished | 


the lightning, to the humble Pan, dispersed 
in the life of the fields and forests. A ter- 
rible anguish was awakened by these inter- 
pretations among those who had intrusted 
their hopes, their lives and deaths, the inspi- 
rations of their hearts, the light of their sci- 
ence, the bones of their ancestors, the cradle 
and the education of their children, to the 
gods of paganism, to those who had tri- 
aumphed with Themistocles and Scipio, those 
who had sung with Pindar and Virgil, had 
carved the marbles with the chisel of Phid- 
ias, Who had spoken with the mouth of 
Demosthenes and Plato, and on whose lips, 
parted by the serene smile of immortality, 
had dwelt for ages the great inspirations 
which sustained life and thwarted death 
among the greatest and most glorious peo- 
ple of history. 

Something like this happened when 
Strauss’s book appeared. Devoured by 
some, read by a few, its circulation was im- 


peded by the mass of theological and critic- | 


al science which filled it, and the tiresome 
method in which it was composed, bringing 
forward the contradictions between the gos- 


pels in reference to the same narrative, es- | 


pecially when the subject was supernatural 
and miraculous, noticing the insufficiency 
of the rationalist explanation and the fals- 
ity of the orthodox explanation, and then 
proceeding to his own, which tended prin- 
cipally to show that the person of Christ | 
and the life of Christ have arisen gradually | 
in imaginations excited by the new faith, | 
and extended among the Christian churches 
with all the literary accessories and artistic | 
tints of the genuine legend. The common | 
opinion at once inferred that Strauss denied | 
the existence of Christ. No such audacity 
had been attempted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We can imagine, then, the painful im- 
pression produced, if not by the restricted 
reading, by the wide publicity of the book. 
He had suppressed Christ from history, the 
Redeemer of man who had broken the fet- 
ters of the slave, the Lord of Heaven who 
had illuminated the conscience of genera- 
tions, the eternal and perfect Model of mo- 
rality in life, the Crucified, who from His 
cross opens His arms as if to embrace the 
human race, and who is the line of separa- 
tion between two ages—the old age of | 
religious feudalism, of privilege, of policy, 
of the absolute empire, and this age of 
ours which through countless struggles and 
failures and continual reactions has real- 





ized the three great essential ideas, lib- 


erty, equality, and fraternity, which have 
issued from the stream of blood poured 
from the veins of Christ upon the sublime 
altar of Calvary. 

Strauss himself mentions the incidental 
causes which determined the publication of 
his book. At that time, in 1835, there were 
three explanations given of the gospels. 
Some believed all the miracles as certain 
and complete—a belief which his reason 
rejected. Others believed that every thing 
in the gospels had come to pass naturally, 
| but that omissions of the apostles had giv- 
| en to the narrative a legendary and mirac- 
| ulous aspect—an interpretation which ap- 

peared to him forced. Others regarded all 
| these narratives as mere phantasmagoria 
and imposture—a charge repugnant to his 
conscience. The method followed with the 
}ancient dogmas appeared to him a useful 
| one in the interpretation of the Christian 
ones. No one to-day believes that the pa- 
| gan dogmas are strictly true, as Herodotus 
believed, nor that they have a natural and 
historical explanation, as Euhemerus be- 
| lieved, nor that they are due to the perver- 
sion and the inspiration of Satan, as the fa- 
| thers of the church thought in their zeal. 
| We all regard them as myths born of the 
pious faith of the people and the rich fancy 
of poets, who neither wished to deceive nor 
believed themselves deceived. Thus the 
candid, innocent faith of the early apostles 
and the early Christians originated the 
evangelical narratives, and are a sufficient 
| explanation to-day of the ease with which 
| they were believed and propagated through 
| the world. 

Stra:'ss says that thirty years at least in- 
| tervened between the death of Christ and 
the writing of the gospels. The one which 
might appear the most legitimate, the fourth, 
as dictated by a person who was an actual 
witness of the life of Christ, appeared un- 
certain and: visionary in the opinion of 
Strauss, having some resemblance to the 
Alexandrian ideas, with a certain Gnostic 
character, giving him to suspect that it had 
been the work of a forger resolved to rep- 
resent himself as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, the apostle St. John. Christ at his 
first appearance was a disciple of the ascet- 
ic John the Baptist, becoming afterward the 
Messiah through the universal hope and the 
ingenuous faith of those times. But Christ 
raised the moral law above the Mosaic, as 
Socrates had raised the voice of the human 
conscience above the voice of the pagan 
gods. Christianity thus had its birth in 
the religious hope of the coming of the Mes- 


| siah, and in the belief that this Messiah was 


Jesus. At a time when the Messianic hopes 
were at their height, the Messiah appeared 
naturally and logically. 

But in truth none of these interpretations 
satisfactorily explain one most important 
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fact. Why did Christ and Christ alone ap- | touch even the intelligence of the oppressed 
pear as the Messiah? Why did those around | and the humble. He alone could fuse all 
Him see in Him and in no other this super- | castes together in humanity. He alone could 
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natural character? Why is this especial 


dential moment of redemption? Why did 
this Messianic hope, narrow and national, 


become the human hope common to all peo- 
ples? An ebullition of ideas served as the 
soul and motive power of the life of Jesus, 
according to Strauss; but the ideas would 
not have grown of themselves if they had 
not been personified in a man. Why was 
there no other? Why had this man not 
come before? Why did He not come later? 
Two great historical characters have been 
often compared, Socrates and Jesus; but 
what a difference! Socrates was a phi- 
losopher, and Christ a Redeemer. 


city of Athens. Christ dwelt in a region 
little known and esteemed, the ancient 
Judea, and the conquered city Jerusalem. 
Socrates had for his pupils the most brill- 
iant men of history—Xenophon, soldier and 
historian of the first rank, Plato, the most 
poetic of philosophers and most philosoph- 
ical of poets; Christ, the obscurest disci- 
ples. 
lives for their idea. 
centuries before the second, in an epoch of 
greater faith, and yet he left no trace in 
history, because while Socrates remains con- 
fined to the heights of science, as a single 
master who excites and originates a single 
movement in philosophy, Christ takes pos- 
session of Greeks, of Jews, and Romeas. He 
descends to the slave gang and rises to the 
throne of the Cwesars. He unites the idea 
of Rome with that of Athens, the idea of 
Jerusalem with that of Alexandria. He 
transforms the ancient world and educates 
the new. He takes the systems of philos- 
ophers and popularizes them. He pauses 
before the barbarians, subjugates and trans- 
forms them, raising altars which last ages 
of ages, as well in Asia, home of all the 
gods, as in young America, where have 
sprung forth the most advanced institu- 
tions of the latest times; and no one can 
yet foresee the epoch in which His name 
shall cease to, be the initial letter of the 
highest civilization on the planet. 

The truth is that spirits which are closed 
to great historic inspirations can never com- 
prehend this miracle. He alone reduced 
the most abstruse and divine ideas to the 
simple food of the people. He alone de- 
scended from the heights of metaphysics to 
the hovel of the slave to bring him the senti- 
ment of his moral dignity and certainty of 
redemption. He alone preached the essen- 
tially democratic dogma of religious liberty. 
He alone could in His sermon on the mount 


moment of history and no other the provi-| ples, giving them as one Father, one King, 


Socrates | 
inhabited the region of ancient thought, | 
Greece, and the wise, learned, and cultivated | 


Socrates and Christ both gave their | 
The first lived four | 


bring together in the religious law all peo- 


and one Lord our God who is in heaven. 
Strauss neglected in his work the point 


which had arisen among a privileged people, | which should have been most essential— 
| the origin of Christianity, the supreme and 
| critical epoch in which the doctrine arose. 


Liberty and the republic had died in Rome. 
| The philosophers of Greece had been con- 
verted, with the Stoics, into practical mor- 
alists. Jerusalem, which always erndeavor- 
ed to preserve its God apart from the world, 
experienced the desire of the Sadducees to 
give Him in communion to all nations and 
make Him known to all the world. The 
| deserts were filled with saints, with ascet- 
ics and hermits, who clamorously demand- 
ed the dew of Heaven for their desolate, 
thirsting souls. In Egypt, wherever there 
passed a conqueror, a tribune, or a poet, the 
people asked if this was he they hoped fer. 
| Alexandria brought together the ideas of 
| the East and West, as if to form a new dog- 

ma. The Ebionites and Essenes were scat- 
tered about Jerusalem, making public pro- 
fession of poverty, with the presentiment of 
| the rich renovation of the spirit. The Gnos- 

ties brought in vague echoes of the Oriental 
religions, reflections of the early twilight of 
| the religious conscience. And all this cri- 
_sis was collected and personified in a youth 
| of the most benighted region, the most op- 
| pressed people, the divine Youth who anni- 
hilated religious caste and gave His life for 
the two grandest ideas of future civiliza- 
tion, for the moral liberty of our souls and 
religious equality before God for all men. 
Beside this work of redemption, of what 
importance are historical accidents? Strauss 
had written his book for theologians and 
not for the laity; but the laity read it as 
well as theologians, professors and the pro- 
| fane, and it produced a great scandal. His 
chair at Tiibingen was violently taken from 
, him, in contempt of that liberty of thought 
| to which the Germans have always been 
'so devoted. Thousands of pamphlets and 
| books were written to refute him, to abuse 
and execrate him. The most furious de- 
manded that he should be expelled from 
Germany. The most moderate reproached 
him, as my friend Mr. Cherbuliez gracefully 
mentions, with not having written in Latin. 
The party of Zurich wished to make him 
some compensation for all these annoyances 
by offering him a professorship in that city, 
which had always been an open school to 
the Germans. A petition, signed by more 
than forty thousand of the inhabitants, pre- 
vented the theologian from accepting this 
tranquil retirement, and overturned the gov- 
ernment which had offered it to him. -The 
more violent grew the vehemence of the 
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opposition, the sturdier grew Strauss in his 
assertions. In the first edition of the Life of 
Jesus he says nothing clearly as to his ideas 
in regard to the legitimacy of the fourth gos- 
pel, in the second he throws doubt upon 
this legitimacy, and in the third he reso- 
lutely refutes it. At first he showed a cer- 
tain “serenity and self-possession. After- 
ward he gave himself up to all the wrath 
of those times of the Reformation when Hen- | 
ry the Eighth, in his peculiar Latin, in a cer- | 
tain noisy controversy, called Luther Caca- | 
tus. 

The truth is that Germany in respect to 
this book contradicted its proverbial lib- 
erty of thought. In the course of the con- 
test Strauss completely deserted his relig- 
ious faith, and renounced historical Chris- 
tianity. In his work on dogmatism this 
transformation is most clearly seen. He 
studies in it the fundamental dogmas and 
beliefs which have sprung from the Bible 
and gospels, as they have been developed 
in the fathers of the church, transformed in 
modern philosophy, converted into rational- 
ist ideas and universal laws, drawing from 
all the conclusion that one sole personality, 
no matter how superior it may appear, could 
never unite the attributes given by the 
church to Christ, and that only the human 
race in its totality could unite and concen- 
trate them; that the individual sins, and 
that humanity is immaculate; the individ- 
ual errs, and humanity is infallible; the in- 
dividual withers, decays, and humanity is 
progressive ; the individual dies, humanity 
is immortal; the individual succumbs often 
in his contest with error, and humanity ac- 
complishes the miracle of subjugating con- 
trary forces in history; the individual is 
limited, and humanity is the daughter of 
the invisible Father, God, and the invisible 
mother, nature. It is the reunion, like the 
Word, of the finite with the infinite, of the 
accidental with the eternal; it descends to 
the abyss and is transfigured to the heav- 
ens, like the Christ of tradition, because 
body and spirit, organism and ideas, rise 
above nations, above races, continents, and 
seas; above the world, above the planets 
even, to be identified with the eternal, 
through means of its luminous and abso- 
lute ideas. 





“NOBODY BUT JANE ROSSITUR.” 


O be, as he was, more than half in love 

with Marjorie was only to share the con- 
dition of a dozen other young gentlemen of 
his own age and tastes. The only wonder 
was that he was not wholly in love with her, 
the young men who were wholly in love with 
her being so greatly in the majority. It was 
so natural—indeed, so unavoidable—that 
Marjorie should win love and admiration, 


at her little feet, that she should be praised 
for almost every thing she did or said, that 
even women should like her, though she was 
such a formidable rival. General adoration 
was the gift her fairy godmother had cer- 
tainly bestowed upon her in her baptism, 
wherein she had been made the prettiest, 
the most charming, the most fortunate, of 
young maidens. As to her being fortunate, 
she had always been favored by fortune. 
Her life had scarcely known a cloud. She 
had been born a beauty; she had been born 
an heiress—a sort of princess, indeed; she 
had been an only child, with no younger or 
older sisters or brothers to divide her tri- 
umphs or the affections showered upon her. 
Then, again, she had inherited a grandmoth- 
er, a positive fairy of a grandmother, rich, 
generous, affectionate—a grandmother who 
had been a beauty herself, and who adored 
the girl for reproducing her own charms, 
springing from the ashes of her own lost 
youth, a consoling, graceful young phenix. 
Grandmamma Marchmont had, in fact, tak- 
en possession of Marjorie from her earliest 
years. She had controlled her education, 
chosen her companions, selected her dresses 
and finery—indeed, had made her her chief 
object in life. When she had not been with 
the child at her parents’ home, she had been 
enjoying her at her own delightful house. 
The one establishment had been as much 
home to Marjorie as the other. 

So it was quite to be expected that, hav- 
ing regulated all else appertaining to her, 
she should make up her mind to regulate 
the most important event of her existence, 
It was nothing more than natural that she 
should look round among the lovers, and, 
after mature deliberation, decide that though 
all were well enough in their way, the prince 
for her princess was not among them. 

“When Marjorie is marrjed,” she said to 
herself, with dignity, “she must be not only 
married, but mated. There must be no in- 
equalities.” 

But she was far too gracious and lofty an 
old lady to be at all in a hurry about the 
matter. There was not an atom of vulgar 
haste about her. She let the lovers come 
and go, and gave both herself and Marjorie 
time. She looked about gravely still, and 
even while weighing each suitor in the bal- 
ance and finding many wanting, would rath- 
er have perished in unimpaired stateiiness 
than have slighted the least among them. 

It was not until Marjorie Marchmont was 
twenty that Tyrrel appeared—Mr. Steven 
Tyrrel—who up to that time had been im- 
proving his opportunities upon his father’s 
fabulous estate upon one of the most fabu- 
lously wealthy and beautiful of the West 
India Islands. 
because the usual description of both estate 
and island sounded more like a bit of trop- 





that swains without number should sigh 
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ical romance than any thing quite real and 
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to be relied upon. But it was to be relied 
upon, nevertheless; and taking all things 
into consideration, Mr. Steven Tyrrel was 
as fortune-favored a young man as Marjo- 


rie Marchmont was a young woman. The} 


whole Marchmont family were «et grand- 
mamma’s sea-side house when he first ap- 
peared among them. They had been there 
about a week when he came, with a letter 
of introduction from his mother, whom the 
old lady had known as a girl, and who had 
been a favorite with her; and on reading 
this letter and examining the bearer, the 
charming, dignified old woman felt that her 
previous discretion had not been in vain. 
This tall, slender young fellow, with his large 
dark eyes, with his romantic tropical style 
of beauty, with his graceful air and almost 
peculiarly novel grace of speech and man- 
ner, was at least as faultless physically as 
her young princess, and in the matters of 
birth and fortune she knew that the bal- 
ance was an even one. 

He remained with them, and proved a 
very pleasant addition to their circle. Nat- 
urally he began by admiring Marjorie. She 
was a pearl-skinned, dove-eyed beauty, and 
he had seen very few fair women. He seem- 
ed to regard her with a gentle, deferential 
wonder. In fact, there was about the young 
man a kind of grave naiveté indescribably 
attractive in its way. He had not lived 
the ordinary society life of the generality 
of young men. He had not learned to be 
worldly. He had been something not un- 
like a prince in his far-away home, and a 
certain half-unconscious princely way of 
following his own impulses clung to him. 
But his impulses were never ignoble ones. 
Sometimes they were whimsical, often they 
were very unlike the impulses of other peo- 
ple, and now and then they were a trifle 
astonishing to sober experienced persons, 
but they were never selfish or unchivalric 
ones. He had no small motives, no petty 
vanities; indeed, for so well-favored and 
lucky a young fellow, he was quite a won- 
der in his unconsciousness of himself and 
his numerous gifts. 

“Ts he a rajah, or a pasha, or the shah-in- 
shah himself, Miss Marjorie ?” said a world- 
ly-wise old friend of the family, after his 
first meeting with him. “What a gorgeous 
young potentate he is, to be sure, and how he 
throws the rest of us into the shade! Even 
that young hero, Malcolm, whose costume 
and beauty are usually dazzling, pales be- 
side him, and sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance. Does he wear a turban when he 
is at home, and a crooked cimeter blazing 
with diamonds, and has he shown a digni- 
fied desire to execute any of your waiters yet 
when they have dared to be inattentive ?” 

“Grandmamma’s waiters never are inat- 
tentive, Mr. Ruysland,” said Miss Marjorie, 
with the prettiest possible, but at the same 


time the most uncalled-for, of blushes, 
Really, you know, there was no reason why 
she should color and thus evade the light 
| satire of her old friend. 

| Mr. Sidney Ruysland was an old friend. 
,He had known Marjorie Marchmont from 
her childhood, and had been very fond of 
her even in the days of her pinafores and 
primers, and so, perhaps for this reason, felt 
| himself privileged to be fond of her now. 
| He himself did not belong to the order re- 
| splendent, and though he was rather a fa- 
vorite of the elder Mrs. Marchmont’s, she 
never regarded him as upon the aspirant 
| list. He was very much older than Mar- 
| jorie, being, indeed, one of those old young 
men one occasionally meets in good society, 
and who are often exceedingly agreeable, 
because they have left the follies of youth 
in the background. He was rather tall, 
rather pale; his fine forehead was slightly 
bald. He had a soft voice and a good man- 
ner, and was prone to clever satire. 

There was no commonplace envy in his 
feeling toward the new arrival; he might 
regard the youth and physical beauty and 
Fortunatus purse with some private wistful- 
ness, but he was amiably ready to admire 
their possessor and congratulate him upon 
his good luck. 

“Why should we depreciate Aladdin ?” he 
said. “Let us rather admire him, since the 
genii have found him worthy to own their 
magic lamp and the many good things ac- 
companying its possession. In our secret 
heart we may wish that we also were lamp- 
owners ; but since we are not—” And he 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked at Mar- 
jorie with a resigned smile. 

As I have said, Mr. Steven Tyrrel followed 
the example of many less illustrious young 
men in falling half in love with Marjorie. 
He showed his admiration in divers ways. 
He sang with her,and danced with her; he 
obeyed all her gentle behests, and placed 
himself entirely at her service when they 
were together at any party of pleasure; he 
laid at her feet certain rich offerings, which 
he presented in his mother’s name, and al- 
together he was on the verge of drifting 
pleasantly into a natural though not dan- 
gerous emotion, when there appeared on the 
scene of action the commonplace young 
woman whose name forms part of my title. 

She came in autumn—Jane Rossitur— 
and she came unexpectedly: at least her 
arrival was an unexpected event to Steven 
Tyrrel; the rest seemed to take it quite as 
a matter of course. Returning by the shore 
one morning after taking his usual plunge 
in the sea, he came suddenly upon Jane Ros- 
situr sitting on an upturned boat, her lap 
full of shells and sea-weed, and her hat ly- 
ing on the sands at her feet. Almost im- 
mediately she heard him, and turned her 











head over her shoulder toward him, and 
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then he saw what manner of young person | 
she was, and his first mental exclamation | 
was the following incongruous one: 

“How unlike Marjorie Marchmont 
though perhaps it was not so incongruous 
after all, considering the fact that his mind | 
had been wandering toward Marjorie as he | 
strolled along. She was as unlike Marjorie 
Marchmont as day is unlike night, as winter | 
is unlike summer, as—well, as unlike her as | 
it is possible for two girls to be unlike each 
other. She was not a beauty at all; you 
would never have thought for an instant 
of calling her “ pretty,” and there were ery 
few persons, and these only persons of sen- 
sitive and poetic temperament, who would 
have seen that she was what she was—a 
sweet, strange creature. She had a soft, 
clear, dark skin, a rare color, not a notice- 
able feature but her translucent green-gray 
eyes, and she was slight and odd and small. 
Just this was Jane Rossitur; and just this 
much Tyrrel saw in the moment that she 
lifted her face as he passed; and perhaps 
because the accidental encounter was a sur- 
prise, her quiet look impressed itself upon 
him. It was odd that a young lady should 
be out and apparently enjoying herself so 
very early in the morning. 

He certainly did not think of the possibil- 
ity of her being a new arrival at the house, 
and so when he saw her again she was a 
surprise to him once more. A visit to the 
neighboring town kept him out all day, and 
when he returned in the evening dinner 
was over, and the ladies were taking tea in 
the drawing-room. Ruysland was there 
and two or three of his colleagues, and the 
first object that met Tyrrel’s eyes as he 
walked into the room was the stray young 
woman sitting at a side-table behind the 
tea-service, and talking serenely to old Mrs. 
Marchment. So very calm and composed 
was her air that she really looked as if she 
might have been pouring out tea in the 
same place every evening for the previous 
six months. She had done it before, it was 
evident, and expected to do it often enough 
again, and every body was used to seeing 
her do it. Even old Mrs. Marchmont, who 
was usually so punctilious, seemed to forget 
at the moment that to Tyrrel av least she 
was a stranger. 

“] dare say Mr. Tyrrel will take a cup of 
tea, Jane,” she said. 

Tyrrel bit his lip, feeling awkward enough; 
but the cup of tea was poured out and hand- 
ed to him with such undisturbed self-pos- 
session that he was set at ease almost im- 
mediately. He even recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to undertake a fresh examination 
of the girl. But he only saw what he had 
seen before—a dark soft skin, a rare color, 
and eyes with an actual tint of green in 
their clear gray. And as to her dress— 





97 | 
| 


one of Marjorie’s, and saw that it had been 
furbished and trimmed to suit the more in- 
significant figure; and may I add that he 
quite warmed toward the wearer in conse- 
quence of the discovery. 


He made his way to Marjorie as early as 
possible, and put his question to her very 
frankly. Who was the young lady who had 
poured out his tea—the strange young lady 
whom he had not met before, and to whom 


| Mrs. Marchmont had forgotten to present 


him? 

Marjorie opened her large pretty eyes in 
some surprise. She glanced round the room 
questioningly. A strange young lady? 
There were no strangers here. Oh dear! to 
be sure! How stupid and rude they must 
have appeared to him! She begged par- 
don. He must mean Jane Rossitur—there 
was nobody but Jane Rossitur, and some- 
how they were all so used to her that they 
felt as if every one who came to the hous 
must know her as well as they did them- 
selves. How annoyed grandmamma would 
be when she remembered her neglect! 
Tyrrel held Marjorie’s fan in his hand, 
and he opened and shut it slowly. 

“Nobody but Jane Rossitur,” he repeated, 
half to himself. “I wonder how she likes 
being ‘nobody but Jane Rossitur ?’” 

A look of alarm fell upon Marjorie’s fair 
face. She would not have said an unkind 
or slighting thing for the world; it would 
have cut her to her gentle, generous heart 
if it had ever occurred to her that she had 
been cruel to her poor relation; but the fact 
was that Jane Rossitur was not the indi- 
vidual to make an important personage of 
herself. 

“Oh, please don’t misunderstand me,” she 
said, in genuine distress. “I do not think 
we are unkind to her. I am sure Jane her- 
self knows that—that we do not mean to 
be. It was very careless of me to speak in 
that way, but, you see, she is quite one of us. 
You must let’ me introduce you at once. 
You will like her very much. She is very 
nice indeed.” 

That was the beginning of it, and my task 
it is to show what the end was, and how odd- 
ly and inconsistently the elder Mrs. March- 
mont’s really well laid plans were upset. 
How is it that people are invariably incon- 
sistent ? that “the best laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men gang” so “aft a-gley?” How is it 
that the matches we regard as being made 
in heaven are so rarely consummated ou 
earth? Flora, who was so plainly made for 
Browne, marries Smythe, to the discomfiture 
of all her relatives; Jones, who was born 
to make Amelia happy, elopes with Miss 
Robinson, who is neither so rich nor so beau- 
tiful; Adonis falls at the feet of a common- 
place creature, whose rivals declare her to 
have no merit whatever; Aurelia, the daz- 





well, to tell the truth, he recognized it as 





zling and statuesque, surrenders her youth 
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and beanty to little Carrots, who is (her| but it was not exactly pleasant to bear even 


lovers say) an odious, vulgar little dandy | this pin scratch from some sources. 


totally unworthy of her. 

But to return to my story. In the plen- 
itude of his good fortune and happiness 
Tyrrel was quite moved by the presence of 
a girl who was a poor relation, who poured 
out tea for the visitors as if she was used to 
no other excitement, who was obliged to be 
grateful for Marjorie’s cast-off gowns, who 
was, in fact, “nobody but Jane Rossitur.” 
He heard all about her before that first 
evening came to a close. She was a very 
distant relation indeed—a fourth or fifth 
cousin, whose family was not even respect- 
ably well off. Her father was a dubious 
sort of individual, and her mother was a sil- 
ly, characterless woman, whose half dozen 
daughters were none the better for her ex- 
istence. Old Mrs. Marchmont, who had no 
patience with the stock, had educated Jane 
for a governess or companion, and during 
her holidays, or when she was out of situa- 
tion, the girl came to her patroness and 
made herself as useful as possible. If there 
had been no Marjorie, it is not unlikely that 
her position might have been a different one, 
but the old lady’s passion for the girl who 
was a beauty left the girl who was not a 
beauty rather out in the gold, though she 
was not by any means unkindly treated. 

When Tyrrel came and took possession of 
her, Jane Rossitur accepted his attentions 
a little shyly at first. She was not used to 
such honor, and at the outset would almost 
rather have been left alone. But it would 
have been impossible that she should resist 
such genuine friendliness long. There was 
something winning in the young fellow’s 
beauty, and the eagerness in his dark eyes 
touched her. She forgot her troubles and 
annoyances, and began to be happy. She 
laughed and talked and brightened, her 
oddly colored eyes sparkled, and she made 
a witty speech or so. Sidney Ruysland 
glanced across the room at her and smiled. 

“There are all sorts of possibilities in that 
girl, and Tyrrel is just the youngster to draw 
them out. Look at her eyes!’ he said to 
Marjorie. 

Marjorie looked as she was bidden. 

“They are very queer and big and bright,” 
she said. “What color are they ?” 

“ Olive-green at present,” was the answer. 
“And a rare tint it is. Eyes of that color 
have always that rare shape, too, and those 
long black lashes. I wonder how it is that 
nature so seldom bestows them upon a wom- 
an who is actually a beauty? Perhaps it is 
a merciful dispensation. It would be too 
much all at once.” 

“Are they so very pretty, then?” asked 
Miss Marjorie, demurely. “I must tell Jane 
that you think so. I do not believe she has 
ever been specially proud of them.” 

She was a beauty herself, you observe, 








Her 
own brown velvet orbs were lovely indeed, 


but just at this moment she could not help 
wishing innocently that they had been olive- 
green instead. 

After that night matters took a whim- 
sical turn. Jane Rossitur was surprised to 
find that she had always one companion. 
She did not find it easy to understand such 
a state of affairs either, being better used to 
that probably wholesome if natural neglect 
to which ordinary and portionless girls are 
usually fated when in the presence of those 
more fortunate. Instead of joining pretty 
Marjorie’s court, the enchanted prince con- 
tracted a habit of attaching himself to her 
own humble service. He took his tea stand- 
ing near her side-table, he made her talk, he 
met her in her morning walks, he showed 
the gentlest possible consideration for her 
in every trifle. 

“Indeed, if I was any body but Jane Ros- 
situr, I should think he had fallen in love 
with me,” she said to herself once, half in- 
dignantly. In truth, her sentiments during 
the first few weeks of their acquaintance 
were of a rather undecided and mixed de- 
scription. When he was with her, his def- 
erence, his sweet temper, his almost boyish 
way of appealing to her, his charm of man- 
ner, invariably softened her heart, and 
caused her to relent in her resolutions, but 
when she was alone, and thought the matter 
over sensibly, she felt a iiitle irritated at 
times. Life had been such an easy matter 
to him, she told herself, that he was full of 
caprices, and his fancy for her was nething 
but a caprice. He knew that he could turn 
from herself to Marjorie when the whim 
seized him, and so for the time he was amus- 
ing himself with her. Then, again, perhaps 
his inexperience had something to do with 
it. He did not know that such a fancy 
would attract attention. 

But she had not hit upon the truth at all. 
Caprice had nothing to do with the matter, 
unless it was the caprice of fate. The 
heart of the young man had simply been ap- 
pealed to in a new way. Marjorie’s rose and 
white and gold and brown had aroused in 
him an admiring wonder, but Jane Rossitur 
had touched a finer chord. She might be 
nobody but Jane Rossitur, but Jane Rossi- 
tur in her turned gown had an individuality 
of her own. 

“T like to talk to her,” said the prince to 
Ruysland. “I like to watch her. I am 
never tired of her. Sometimes when her 
eyes shine so, and the color comes into her 
cheeks, as it does when she is pleased, I 
think I should like to take her little hand 
and kiss it.” 

Mr. Ruysland did not look at all displeased 
or shocked, though he was a fastidious gen- 
tleman enough. He smiled with a placidity 
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which might almost have been interpreted 


into approval of his companion’s enthusi- | Jane did not look quite as bright this even- 
-/ing as was customary with her. 


asm. 

“To take her little hand and kiss it,” he 
said. “Ah! I don’t wonder. I have expe- 
rienced the same temptation myself, though 
it was not Miss Rossitur who tempted me ; 
and I suppose I ought to blush at the con- 
fession, since the days of roseate youth are | 
past for me.” 

“Tt is a temptation that is hard to re- 
sist,” said Tyrrel, ingenuously, and he even 
sighed slightly, for he was by no means 
blind to certain difficulties that appeared in 
his path now and then, and puzzled him 
greatly. He was not sufficiently conscious | 
of his own importance to see that they only | 
meant that Jane Rossitur was a very sensi- | 
ble, sensitive, proud young woman, and knew 
her place. 

There came a time, however, when he re- | 
ceived a suggestion at least. This was on | 
the night of Marjorie’s birthday. Marjorie’s | 
birthday was celebrated with great pomp | 
and ceremony, and always had been. In| 
her childhood it had been a féte day, of which 
she was the small heroine, and upofi whose | 
happy occurrence fabulous dolls and much- | 
gilded books and numerous stores of bon- | 
bons were brought to light ; in these days it | 
was pretty much the same thing, but the | 
gifts were more imposing, the birthday par- 
ty was not over and the guests in bed at 
twelve, and the cake was not the great at- 
traction of the festivities. Marjorie had her 
party on this occasion, and the usual gifts 
were laid at her charming feet with the 
usual lavishness, and she had her wonderful 
birthday toilet, which almost made a young 
goddess of her, and in the fullness of her 
heart she gave Jane Rossitur a very pretty 
dress indeed, and gave it with a very pretty, 
affectionate speech. And in this dress Jane 
Rossitur made her appearance, and wakened 
in Tyrrel new enthusiasm. The stuff of 
which the costume was made was of Indian 
manufacture. It was thin silken gauze, 
black, and with a fanciful figure embroider- 
ed upon it with gold thread ; it floated like 
a dusky cloud, and it had an odor of strange 
flowers and fragrant woods; and with a 
bouquet of scarlet and white in her hand, 
and a trail of some scarlet-budded vine in 
her hair, Jane Rossitur looked even less like 
the generality of girls than usual. 

“You are looking very well indeed, Jane,” 
commented old Mrs. Marchmont. “That In- 
dian gauze was a happy thought of Marjo- 


tice of it herself, Tyrrel had a fancy that 


When on 
first seeing him she looked up and smiled 
and nodded, he imagined that there was a 
sort of shadow in her eyes; and amidst all 
the gayety of the festivities, the dancing 
and music and general high spirits, this lit- 
tle shadow was there still, though she was 
evidently doing her best to add to the en- 
tertainment of the guests. The gayety of 
said festivities was at its height when the 
dowager stopped Marjorie on her way across 
the room, with a question. 

“Where is Jane ?” she asked. 

“Tam not sure,” Marjorie answered, “ but 
I fancy she is somewhere with Mr. Tyrrel, 
grandmamma.” 

“With Mr. Tyrrel! It really appears to 
me that she is very fond of Mr. Tyrrel’s so- 
ciety of late. It does not look well.” 

“Ah! grandmamma,” said Marjorie, open- 
ing her pretty eyes and blushing most in- 
comprehensibly, “I am sure it is Mr. Tyrrel 
who is fond of her society. I have thought 
so often. And—and why should it not look 
well ?” 

“My dear,” returned the dowager, grand- 
ly, “ you don’t understand. You know noth- 
ing of the world; but Jane Rossitur ought to 
have more sense. You are a child.” 

“T am a year older than Jane, grandmam- 
ma, and Jane is twenty, though, of course, I 
know Jane is far more clever than I can ever 
lope to be. Jane is very clever” (naively). 
“My dear, that is nonsense” (majestical- 
ly). “Run away to your dancing; but if 
you see Jane, send her to me.” 

If she had known the whole truth, it is 
likely that she would have been even less 
pleased than she was. She was not the first 
person who had missed Jane Rossitur from 
the bright throng. Mr. Steven Tyrrel had 
missed her first, and having missed her, had, 
with his usual ingenuous impulsiveness, 
gone to look for her. He made his way 
through several rooms below without find- 
ing her, and then he thought of the library, 
which had not been thrown open to the 
guests. If, as he fancied, she was a little 
depressed and out of spirits, she might have 
run up stairs to have a few quiet moments 
in the library. So he insinuated himself up 
the staircase, where dangerous young-wom- 
en, whose intentions were strictly business- 
like, sat in picturesque poses, ostensibly be- 
cause it was so nice and cool, really for pri- 
vate reasons of their own, which might in- 








rie’s. It seems to suit you exactly. She 
said it would the moment she caught sight 
of it lying in my trunk. My brother Felix 
brought it from Madras years ago, and there 


clude the one that a pretty girl, sitting upon 
a low, unconventional seat in a quiet nook, 
and lifting her eyes to meet a tall compar- 
jion’s, is ten times more effective than a 


has never been a complexion among us that | young lady in a crowd, who can scarcely 


it was precisely the thing for.” And yet 


notwithstanding this gracious praise, and 


venture to be charmingly confidential at 
all, for fear of the scathing observations of 


the fact that she must have known the jus- | Mrs. and the Misses Grundy, who have been 
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blooming as wall-flowers all through the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Opening the door of the library, Tyrrel 
found what he was in search of, and found 
something more too. There was no light in 


the room but moonlight, and the moonlight, | 


streaming in through the windew, fell soft- 
ly upon the gold and black drapery of a 
small figure crouching rather desolately and 
suggestively in a large cushioned chair, and 
hiding its face upon the arm. 

Jane Rossitur looked up quickly. She 
made a very transparent effort to recover 
herself. She had no fancy for being detect- 
ed in any self-indulgent weakness. 

“Oh, it is you, Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, ris- 
ing inamoment. “I suppose I am wanted, 


and Mrs. Marchmont sent you to look for | 


me. I was a little tired, and came here to 
rest in the dark.” 

Tyrrel came to her side in positive trepi- 
dation. She stood up, pretending to smile 
at him coolly, but the moonlight convicted 
her. There were tears glistening upon her 
cheeks and lashes. He could not stand it 
at all, and her proud effort to seem careless 
made it all the worse. 

“Miss Rossitur,” he said, with a rueful 
solemnity that was half reproachful, “you 
have been—yes, you have been crying.” 

This accusation, made in such an unex- 
pected manner, had an odd effect upon Jane 
Rossitur. With the moisture still undried 
upon her cheeks, she laughed—laughed in 
defiance of it; but it was a queer, short, hys- 


terical little laugh, it must be admitted, and 


the next moment she found it necessary to 
dash away a fresh drop with her hand. 

“Crying!” she answered. “Well, yes; 
but you might have pretended not to know. 
Girls ery for every thing: I think we like it. 
I may have been crying because my dress 
was not becoming.” 

“But you could not have been” (with all 
the enthusiasm of inexperience): “ you must 
know how—how beautiful it makes you.” 

“ Beautiful!” she echoed, her laugh a du- 
bionus one again. “You have been talking 
to Marjorie, Mr. Tyrrel.” 

“No,” he protested; “I do not say such 
things to Miss Marchmont.” 

“Then” (rather curtly) “don’t say them 
to me.” 

He was dumfounded. He had never seen 
her in so strange a mood before. She was 
excited and unstrung, and her voice trem- 
bled even as she made this abrupt speech. 
And yet he could not see how he bad hurt 
her. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, humbly; and 
then she surprised him more than ever, for 
she sat down in her chair again suddenly, 
and he saw the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“T do not know what you think of me,” 


she exclaimed; ‘‘and'I can not say I do not | 
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| care, for I do care. You are always so good 

to me that I care very much. Please give 
;me credit for not always being so foolish. 
I can scarcely say how it happens that I am 
so nervous to-night. Yes, I can,” she broke 
out, vehemently, “and I will tell you, and 
try to shame myself. It is not that I am 
nervous ; it is—it is all envy.” 

“Envy!” more bewildered and disturbed 
still. 

“Yes, envy. I am envious, and it makes 
me wretched. You do not know how wick- 
ed we women can be sometimes. I despise 
myself when I think of it, but I am envious 
| of Marjorie—even pretty, soft-hearted, gen- 
erous Marjorie, who is the best friend I 
have.” 
| She clasped her hands upon the chair arm 
| and looked up at him quite appealingly. 
| “Don’t answer me,” she said. “Just let 
me tell you. I want to tell somebody who 
will not be too hard upon me. She is so 
pretty, you see. She always has been so 
pretty and bright and good and rich. She 
has every thing fortune can bring, and it is 
so natural that people should fall down and 
worship before her. Ido not think she has 
a fault; she is unlike less fortunate people 
‘even in that. She has been adored and ca- 
ressed and admired since she was a day old, 
and yet it has not spoiled her. It would 
| have been the ruin of me. And all to-day 
| I have been watching her and admiring her 
‘and seeing others admire her, until I could 
| not help thinking it was scarcely fair that 
she should have every thing and I nothing. 
I am not pretty or rich, and I am sure I am 
not good. I am not even very respectable. 
I am not liked very much by any body. I 
am nobody but Jane Rossitur.” 

As I have already said, he had been just 
drifting into an easy, summery sort of affec- 
tion for Marjorie, when Jane Rossitur cross- 
ed his path and stopped him; but I am 
afraid that I must confess that even had 
this affection been a stronger sentiment 
than it was, he could hardly have met Jane 
Rossitur’s penitent, uplifted eyes at this 
moment unmoved. He had actually fallen 
madly in love with the girl, and was pre- 
pared to do any thing unexpected and im- 
passioned. “Nobody but Jane Rossitur!” 
He nade a quick step toward her, flinging 
out both his dark, slight, nervous hands in 
a strange, graceful gesture of appeal, his 
eyes burning, and how soon all might have 
been over there is no knowing; but just as 
he moved, the door was pushed open, and 
Jane moved too. 

“ Jane,” said an incisive old voice. “Yes, 
you are here. My dear, I want you down 
stairs.” The dowager had come to find 
them. 

When Jane re-appearec in the dancing- 
room, Marjorie was the first to see her, and 
Marjorie’s fair face fell. 
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“Qh,” she exclaimed, sotto voce. “How 
sorry I am!” 

«Sorry ?” repeated the ubiquitous Ruys- 
land. “And why ?” 

The brown eyes dropyed in some pretty 
“T am sorry that I let grand- 
If I had only 


confusion. 
mamma leave the room. 
known in time !” 

Ruysland looked amused but mystified. 

“May I ask—” he began. 

“ Ah,” said Marjorie, “don’t you see I am 
afraid she has spoiled it all? Mr. Tyrrel and 
Jane were together in the library.” 

He was a daring fellow, this Ruysland. 
A light flashed into his eyes as he bent over 
her. 

“What!” he said, “are you so generous, 
Marjorie ?” 

“Generous!” she echoed. 

you call me generous ?” 
’ “7 thought,” he ventured—“I thought 
that the prince was for the princess only ; 
and here I find him bestowing his princely 
smiles upon a lesser light, and the princess 
deigns to look on and smile.” 

“1,” faltered the royal young person—“ TI 

you have made a mistake. I do not want 
the prince, Mr. Ruysland, thank you. It is 
you who are generous to give him to me 
without asking his consent.” But though 
she spoke almost proudly, she did not raise 
her eyes, but kept them down, as if she 
rather feared to trust herself. 

It was very odd, thought Tyrrel, that 
Jane’s time was so fully occupied during 
the next few days. He could not get a 
word witk her unless in Mrs. Marchmont’s 
presence. The old lady seemed always near 
her, and always on the point of giving her 
something to do. Jane herself was grave 
and silent. Tyrrel even found her a little 
unresponsive. She seemed to hold herself 
under restraint, and kept her eyes fixed 
upon her work whenever it was possible. 
Certainly she was changed from the impetu- 
ous, frank creature she had been during that 
brief interview in the library. Tyrrel grew 
restive and dissatisfied. He wanted to see 
her in such a warm and girlish mood again ; 
he wanted to finish what he had begun, and 
there was always their majestic old hostess 
between them. So it went on for a week, 
and then one morning at breakfast Mrs. 
Marchmont spoke to the girl across the ta- 
ble, with a gracious air. 

“As you go to-day, Jane,” she said, “you 
had better not tire yourself with packing. 
Barnet will attend to your things. You 
will be tired enough by the time you reach 
your journey’s end.” 

“To-day !” exclaimed Marjorie. “How is 
it you did not tell me, Jane? What a mys- 
terious way of doing th‘ngs, grandmamma !” 
And her face wore a pretty look of surprised 
vexation. 


” 


“Why should 
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this morning’s delivery,” said Mrs. March- 
mont. “They have been called away un- 
expectedly, and she wishes Jane to accom- 
pany them ;‘so there is no time to lose.” 
Jane said nothing. She drank her coffee 
composedly, and after breakfast disappeared 
immediately, thereby driving Tyrrel to the 
verge of distraction. She might be going 
to the other end of the world with these 
people—and to-day! If she went witheut 
giving him the opportunity to speak, he felt 
that he should never forgive Mrs. March- 
mont, for he should be sure the fault was 
hers, though he could not have told why. 
He was standing by the window, staring 
out at the dull sky, and raging inwardly, 
when a hand touched his shoulder lightly. 
It was no less a person than pretty Marjorie, 
with her cheeks on fire. 

“Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, softly, but in a 
great hurry, “Jane has gone out to walk on 
the beach. She can not have gone far.” 
And having made this significant remark, 
this odd young beauty beat a retreat that 
looked as if she was frightened. 

Ten minutes after, Mr. Tyrrel had made 
his way along the shore to a certain corner 
where a certain boat was turned upside 
down, and a young person was sitting on it 
alone, and gazing absently seaward. This 
young person recognized him with a start 
when he stood close by her. 

“You almost frightened me,” she said, 
smiling. 

“Youhave quite frightened me,” he answer- 
ed, impulsively. ‘ What does this mean ?” 
She still smiled, but not bravely. He look- 
ed down at her in such piteous reproach. 
“Nothing new,” she answered. “I have 
only found another situation, and am going 
to Lausanne for a few years.” 

There was a full minute’s silence, in which 
he gazed down at her, and she pretended to 
be occupied with the fringe of her shawl. 
Then suddenly he sat down by her side and 
caught both her hands at once. 

“Janie,” he said, and the little word 
sounded quite passionate. The rare color 
on her fine dark skin deepened to coral tint. 
Perhaps nobody had ever made a diminu- 
tive of her name before. “Janie” was an 
actual revealing. 

“ Well?” she said, her voice belying the 
willfulness of her words. “ What do you 
want?” 

“A great deal,” he answered—“every 
thing: love and happiness. You, Janie, and 
nothing less, dear.” 

It was so impassioned and tender that 
she was overcome. She was a proud young 
woman, and had been very determined to 
hold herself aloof at the outset. 
rebelled against his kindness, and had once 
or twice tried not to be agreeable; but he 
had fallen in love with her, nevertheless. 
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She could no more have doubted him than 
she could have doubted that her own heart 
was beating. 

“T thought it was Marjorié,” she whis- 
pered. “It ought to have been Marjorie.” 

“Tt is you,” he cried, “you only.” And 
he lifted her hands and kissed them eagerly 
again and again. “Janie, let me see your 
eyes.” 

When they returned home Jane had a 
marvel of a West Indian ring on her finger, 
aad Tyrrel marched at once into the parlor 
to have an interview with old Mrs. March- 
mont. Jane went up stairs to her bedroom, 
and in ten minutes Marjorie came knocking 
at the door. When it was opened to her, 
she stood on the threshoid, radiant—almost 
more radiant than one would have fancied 
she need be. 

“Come in,” said Jane, tingling all over. 

She came in, and gave Jane a gentle yet 
half-excited embrace. 

“You are not going to Lausanne?” she 
said. 

“No, I think not.” 

“Oh, Jane, what—what a darling you 
are !” 

And then next minute Jane found herself 
seated on a chair, with the princess at her 
feet, and the blonde head hidden upon her 
lap. 

“He has been in love with you from the 
first moment he saw you,” Marjorie was say- 
ing, “and I shall always like him for it. I 
was afraid at the very beginning, before you 
came, that—at least not that, exactly, but— 





——_—. 


Well, you know how grandmamma sets her 
mind upon a thing, Jane, and—and I did 
not want him to—” 

“Did not want him to do what, dear?” 
interposed Jane, a faint light breaking in 
upon her. 

“T,” faltered Marjorie—“I have always 
been fond of—of Mr. Ruysland, but he 
thought that Mr. Tyrrel might make me 
care for him in the end, and I was half 
afraid of grandmamma, and now you have 
made it all easy. Last night Mr. Ruysland 
proposed to me, and I said yes, Jane.” 

Mrs. Marchmont received two shocks that 
day, but she was toe thoroughly a well-bred 
and well-poised old dowager not to bear 
them with dignity when they came. 

“You have disappointed me, Marjorie, my 
dear,” she said to the royal young culprit, 
in her most majestic manner, “but I sup- 
pose old people must make up their minds 
to being disappointed by the young. You 
must marry whom you please, of course. 
The days of forced matches are over.” 

“Oh, grandmamma dear,” cried Marjorie, 
in her sweetest tone of appeal, “ you are not 
angry with me? Sidney—” 

“Don’t call him ‘Sidney’ before me yet, 
my love,” was the stately reply. “It is not 
pleasant to me. But you may kiss me; and 
I am not angry, only disappointed.” 

But she never quite forgave Jane Rossitur, 
even after that young woman was Jane Tyr- 
rel, and had ripened into a social power, and 
was unanimously voted the most bewitch- 
ing and unique young woman of her day. 





THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
[Seventh Paper.] 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

HE early colonists of the United States 
were largely agriculturists, or became 
so within a very few years after their ar- 
rival. A hundred and fifty years before our 
Independence, agriculture had already a 
promising foot-hold in several places within 
our present domain; a full century before 
the same date in our history the settle- 
ments were quite widely extended, near- 
ly all the useful domestic animals and cul- 
tivated plants of Europe had been tried on 
our soil, and most of those we now have 

were already in successful use. 

New and peculiar problems were present- 
ed to the new settlers. In the New World 
they found every thing new. The wild 
plants were new to them, and the good or 
bad qualities of each could only be learned 
by experience, for whether a plant was to 
be a valuable forage plant or a pestilent 
weed could not be foretold. Their crops 
as well as their flocks were subject to rav- 
ages by new enemies. 





Emigrants from near- | 


ly every part of Europe brought with them 
the useful plants they had known at home. 
But from whatever country they came, and 
wherever they settled here, they found a 
climate unlike any they had known before. 
In the North they encountered a most try- 
ing climate, where an almost arctic winter 
was followed by a semi-tropical summer; 
the severity of the winter prevented the 
success of some of the crops which flourish- 
ed well during summer, while the drier air, 
clearer sky, and more fervid sun of summer 
proved unpropitious to others. The warm- 
er parts, too, were unlike the warmer parts 
of Europe. As a consequence, the adapta- 
bility of each crop to our climate had to be 
tried for itself in each locality. This great 
experiment went on until one by one these 
questions were settled. Some crops, after 
repeated failures, were abandoned, and oth- 
ers found theirappropriate localities. Hemp, 
indigo, rice, cotton, madder, millet, spelt. 
lentils, lucern, sainfoin, ete., were tried and 
failed in New England, as did other crops 


in the Southern colonies. Not only the 
plants of Europe, but many from Asia and 
the East Indies, were tried, including such 
spices a8 cinnamon, also various commer- 
cial plants. Some of these crops, on ex- 
periment, failed entirely. Others flourish- 
ed after a fashion, but proved unprofitable ; 
others flourished with peculiar luxuriance, 
and with characters unchanged; and still 
others, under the new conditions, assumed 
new characters or excellences. Before the 
war of the Revolution these trials had been 
made along or near the coast from Maine to 
Texas, and so completely had this century 
and a half of experiments solved the great 
problems of adaptation, acclimation (and 
often naturalization), that not a single im- 
portant species of domestic animal has been 
profitably introduced since, and but one 
plant, sorghum, since added is of sufficient 
importance to be recognized in our official 
statistics. 

The agriculture of most civilized coun- 
tries is based on the rearing and use of cer- 
tain domestic animals, and these in turn 
depend on the pastures and meadows. The 
only exception to this is where the cultiva- 
tion of commercial plants greatly predom- 
inates over all other crops. The forage 
grasses used in Europe were practically in- 
digenous there, and were such as ages of 
cultivation or use had adapted to the condi- 
tions there found. In Great Britain, and 
perhaps also throughout Northern Europe, 
the actual cultivation of their native grass- 
es only became common toward the close of 
the last century. Before that they knew lit- 
tle or nothing of seeding lands to grass, and 
their pastures and meadows were fostered 
rather than cultivated. Such cultivation, 
however, had sprung up in the colonies 
much earlier, and from dire necessity. Of 
nearly 300 species of grasses now known to 
be indigenous to some part of the United 
States, very few indeed seem well adapted 
to cultivation. Perhaps more than nine- 
tenths of the forage of to-day in the culti- 
vated parts of this country is furnished by 
plants introduced. How and why the arti- 
ficial production of pastures and meadows 
and the cultivation of the true grasses 
sprung up in the American colonies north 
of the Chesapeake, how the grasses which 
we derived from Europe, half wild, were 
caught and tamed, as it were, and sent back 
for cultivation, is an interesting chapter in 
the history of American agriculture in colo- 
nial times, but it requires more space than 
we can give it in this review, and is only 
alluded to because of its relation to stock- 
raising, to be noticed ‘later. 

Agriculture as an art had reached nearly 
as high a point a hundred years ago as it 
occupies to-day, but agriculture as a science 
has nearly its whole history in the century 
we are to consider. Science belongs to no 
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particular nation; and thus it is that we 
can not consider the agricultural progress 
of the United States entirely independent 
of that of other lands: it forms too intimate 
a part of the agricultural progress of the 
age. 

The century is especially characterized in 
history by mechanical invention and by the 
growth of the so-called natural sciences, 
these two being intimately related; and it 
is through them that ail the greater changes 
have occurred. 

The mechanical progress of the century 
has been so fully treated in previous papers 
that its relations to agriculture will in this 
be treated only incidentally ; but all im- 
provements in tillage, in planting, in har- 
vesting, in preparing for market, and in 
transportation are related to the subject 
under consideration. 

The “Centennial of Chemistry” was cele- 
brated in both Europe and America the last 
year. The specific branch of that science, 
agricultural chemistry, belongs properly to 
this century only. Through its influence 


| have come more philosophical theories of 


the rotation of crops, of the nature and use 
of manures; and the whole commerce in 
and manufacture of “commercial fertiliz- 
ers” is the direct result of this science. It 


| has, moreover, thrown great light on the 


nature of the soil and its tillage, on drain- 
ing and irrigation, on the nutrition and fat- 
tening of animals, and the production of 
wool, flesh, butter, and cheese. Moreover, 
chemistry, in its extensive applications in 
various manufacturing processes, has intro- 
duced new uses for agricultural products as 
raw material. 

The biological sciences have aided in their 
way. The laws of vegetable and animal 
growth are better understood, and by the 
application of this knowledge old varieties 
and breeds are improved with more ease and 
certainty, and new ones are made at pleas- 
ure for specific uses. 

In noting our agricultural progress along 
the three ways indicated, that produced by 
mechanical invention comes naturally first, 
but the three classes of improvements are 
parallel, and each blends with the other 
along nearly the entire course. 

The first and most obvious aid of mechan- 
ical invention has been to lessen the amount 
of human labor required to produce a given 
amount of agricultural product. For many 
of the processes new machines have been 
devised, and in those cases where old kinds 
of implements or tools have remained in use, 
they have been improved in quality, and 
usually cheapened in price. The simpler 
tools of a century ago were made mostly on 
the farms where they were to be used, or by 
the neighboring mechanic. They were usu- 
ally heavy and costly to use, that is, costly 
in labor. With the specialization of labor, 
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and the use of special machinery for the 


purpose, the manufacture of agricultural | 


implements has become a great industry, 
the last national census enumerating over 
2000 establishments, the value of whose 
products for that year amounted to over 
$50,000,000, the value of the product in 1850 
having been less than $7,000,000. The 
ue of the farming implements in use on the 
farms in 1870 was about $337,000,000, while 
in 1850 it was only about $1 
figures of manufacture and use at these two 
periods indicate extraordinary progress in 
agricultural operations in those twenty 
years. 

This will be more apparent if we consider, 
in a general way, the different processes. 
First, as regards the implements of tillage, 
we may say that either old ones have been 
improved or new ones devised. Scarcely 
one remains in its old state. Some of tlie 
improvements economize power, others ma- 
terial, and others time ; and what the aggre- 
gate cheapening of labor in tillage actually 
is it is impossible to say. A single laborer 
can certainly till more than twice the acre- 
age, and with some crops three, four, or five 
times as much. Beginning with the im- 
provement in hoes and simple tools, then 
passing to iron or steel plows, cultivators, 
horse-hoes, pulverizers, crushers, etc., the 
entire process of tillage has been modified, 
and animal power performs much that was 
then done by human muscle. Steam tillage 
is on trial, or at least steam plowing is, but 
is not yet common enough to be considered 
more than a limited experiment. 


Drilling machines for planting certain | 


crops were used to a limited extent. before 
the Revolution. In Eliot’s “Fifth Essay 
on Field Husbandry,” published in 1754, he 
says: 

‘Mr. Tull’s Wheat Drill is a wonderfull Invention, 
but it being the first invented of that Kind, no Won- 
der if it be intricate, as indeed it is, and consists of 
more Wheels and other Parts than there is really any 
Need of. This I was very sensible of all along, but 
knew not how to mend it. Therefore I applied my- 
self to the Reverend Mr. Clap, President of Yale Col- 
ledge, and desired him for the regard he had for the 
Publick and to me that he would apply his mathemat- 
ical Learning and mechanical Genius in that Affair; 
which he did to so good Purpose that this new mod- 
elled Drill can be made for the fourth Part of what 
Mr. Tull’s will eost.” 

We find that a drill for spreading manure 
was soon afterward devised, and various 
drills have been in use ever since. The 
history of the above drill has been repeat- 
ed in numerous machines. The more intri- 
cate and expeasive affair of Europe has 
been simplified and cheapened here, and 
thus brought into quicker use. The thresh- 
ing-machine and reaper were both undoubt- 
edly invented in Great Britain, but in Amer- 
ica they were simplified, cheapened, and, to 
use an Americanism, were made handier, 
hence more practical. Although drills thus 


ral- | 


52,000,000. These | 





|early came into use, nearly all the plant- 
ing was done by hand until less than forty 
years ago, particularly for the cereals. Now 
| drills or sowers of some kind are in almost 
universal use on the larger farms. 

The improvement for harvesting has been 
much greater than for either tillage or plant- 
ing. Previous to 1850 the scythe and sickle 
were the almost universal tools for cutting, 
and the common use of the modern reaper 
and mower dates back but about twenty 
| years. Labor has always been dearer here 
| than in Europe, hence the sickle was never 
|so much used as was the scythe. As to 

what its capacity was here we have no pre- 
cise data. Experiments and estimates pub- 
| lished by the Highland Agricultural Society 
| in Scotland in 1844, and approvingly quoted 
| by standard authorities on British agricul- 
| ture later, give “the average quantities of 
| ground reaped by seven persons, on an aver- 
age of ten hours’ work,” as one to one and a 
half acres of wheat, and two to three acres of 
oats and barley. (A bandwin of reapers con- 
sists usually of seven persons, who cut, bind, 
and stook the grain.) By the use of the 
| cradle in this country, one and a half acres 
|of wheat was not a large day’s work to be 
| eut by one man, raked, bound, and stooked 
| by two others, but this was doubtless above 
‘the average. With hay, two acres per day 
is a reasonably large amount. At a recent 
meeting of a certain State Board of Agri- 
culture, in a discussion concerning hay, the 
belief was concurred in that “hired labor 
with a scythe mows much less than one and 
a half acres per day per man on average.” 
It is safe to say that a man with team of 
| horses and modern mower or reaper will 
average about six times as much as with 
a scythe. Under the best conditions more 
is done (we hear of fifteen or twenty acres 
sometimes), but the average would be not 
far from this estimate. With our hay crop 
nearly every step in the process has been 
changed. The horse-rake came into general 
use before the reaper, the tedder and horse- 
fork later. A century ago all the processes 
were by hand labor; now the only labor 
performed in the old way is pitching on the 
load, loading, hauling, and stowing or stack- 
ing, and each of these is done with improved 
tools. 

To obtain the most profitable yield of hay 
or grain, it must be cut and secured at just 
the right time, hence with most crops this 
has always been considered the most critical 
period, and the labor then required brings 
the highest wages. If cut too early, it is im- 
mature; if too late, it deteriorates or wastes. 
Moreover, it is then ‘especially subject to 
damage by unfavorable weather. Taking 
all these into account, it is seen that the 
actual gain to agriculture by the use of the 
various harvesting machines can not be 
measured by merely noting the relative 
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areas operated on by a man in a given time 
by the old methods compared with the new. 
“With the great crops of cotton, Indian 
corn, potatoes, and tobacco there has been 
no such great advance. With cotton, the 
nature of the crop and the prolonged har- 
vest forbid hope for much improvement, 
and a similar condition exists in the case of 
tobacco. With potatoes and Indian corn 
there have been many attempts, with but 
very moderate success as yet. 

Intimately connected with the harvest is 
the preparation for market; and in this the 
progress, as a whole, has been even more 
marked than in either of the processes al- 
ready noticed. The most illustricus exam- 
ple is seen in the cotton crop. In no other 
case has the cultivation of a great staple by 
people of European civilization depended 
for its suecess upon the solution of a simple 
and single mechanical problem. We hear 
of cotton being planted in our colonies as 
early as 1621, and again, in the Carolinas, 
in 1666, and during the century after the 
last date it is often spoken of. It was tried 


this country than in Europe, yet it was not 
a rare implement by any means down to 
1830 or later. Grain was, however, usually 
trodden out with horses, or threshed by 
dragging over it a great roller armed with 
latge wooden pins. This was an approved 
implement, and received the official recom- 
mendation of at least one agricultural soci- 
ety as late as 1816, and the writer has seen 
it in use as late as 1835. In the better farm- 
ing regions of the Middle States, early in the 
present century, eight to twelve bushels of 
wheat per day were considered a good aver- 
age for a man to thresh with a flail. Thresh- 
ing was largely done in the winter, and 
where horses were used to tread out the 
grain, twenty-three to thirty bushels per 
day for three horses and a man and boy 
were common results. The average was 
perhaps not much above the lowest figures 
here given. To illustrate: in a specific case 
in 1826, on one farm in a prosperous and 


'old farming region, 1300 bushels of wheat 
; were threshed, the grain winnowed, and 
| the straw drawn from the barn to a neigh- 


over and again along nearly the whole ex-| boring field, in twelve weeks, two men and 
tent of the colonies. Eliot,in his “Second Es- | five horses performing the work. This was 


say on Field Husbandry,” published in 1749, 
tells of his experiments with it in Connecti- 


cut. It appears to have been, however, a 
rather rare garden plant until just after the | 
close of the Revolutionary war, when it 
was introduced anew, and soon after that) 
But its pro-| 
duction was entirely limited to the means 
Hand labor 
was expensive; and so long as a laborer 
could prepare but a single “pound per day” 
there could be no great breadth of culture, 
no matter how fertile and cheap the soil, 
how favorable the climate, or how complete | 
the means of tillage. The invention of the 
cotton-gin in 1793 placed it on the same_ 
Since then 
the rapid increase of its production is one | 
A single | 
generation saw the crop grow from nothing | 
to be the great commercial plant of the 
world, constituting, some years, five-sixths | 
of our entire agricultural exports. The re- 
lations of this growth to the civilization and 
prosperity of many countries, and especially 
its relations to our own social and political 
history, furnish perhaps the most romantic 


its field cultivation began. 


of getting it ready for market. 


level with other field products. 


of the marvels of the century. 


chapter in the history of agriculture. 


Threshing-machines for our cereals were 
practically unknown here before the pres- 


ent century. 


considered, in that neighborhood, good work. 


| Before 1825 threshing-machines were in very 


rare use in this country, but between that 
and 1835 their use spread rapidly, and be- 
fore 1840 comparatively little of the cereal 
grains was threshed by other means. For 
cleaning the grain the hand fan was in ex- 
tensive use in 1776, but fanning-mills came 
in common use long before threshing-ma- 
chines did. The first threshing-machines 
merely threshed, next separators were add- 
ed, and then “cleaners ;” and now the grain 
is threshed and cleaned for market by one 
operation. Horses were the universal power 
applied until quite lately. Now steam-pow- 
er is extensively used, particularly in the 
Western States and in California. Horse- 
power, however, is still in general use. 
What the possible capacity of the modern 
thresher is, when working under the most 
favorable conditions, although an interest- 
ing question, is not the one we have to con- 
sider here, but rather what is the average 
of good work, or work that can be common- 
ly hoped for by good farmers. The larger 
| machines are mostly employed in doing cus- 
tem work, and time is lost in passing from 
farm to farm, and in the delays which are 
unavoidable in work affected by so many 
conditions. A steam-thresher, under such 


We infer from the journals | conditions as they have in California, will 


of that day that they came into somewhat | thresh, in actual practice, from 40,000 to 
common use in Great Britain between 1810 | 100,000 bushels of grain in a “season” -of 
and 1820; their universal use there was| three months. With such a machine, oper- 
still later by some years, the flail continu-| ated by a gang of eighteen hands, whose 
ing to be a common implement down to| combined wages last year (1874) would 


1850. 


The dearness of labor and othet reasons 
caused the flail to be used relatively less in 


amount to forty-three dollars per day, 2000 
bushels of wheat per day is fair work. A 
recent agricultural journal states of the act- 
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ual practice thet the “full capacity of such | 


a machine is 1500 sacks a day, the average 
work about 1000, holding over two bushels 
each.” This means that the grain is thresh- 
ed, cleaned, put in sacks, and the sacks piled 
up ready for removal by cars or team, and 
amounts to over a hundred bushels per day 
per man. Vastly larger figures are cited 
for short periods under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. The agricultural papers 
of the same State mention incidentally, as 
a local news item, a horse-power machine 
which averaged 1500 bushels of wheat per 
day for thirty-one successive days, moving 
on twenty-eight different farms in that 
time, and of another (also horse - power) 
which, the last year (1874), threshed and 
cleaned 80,400 bushels in fifty-two days, of 
which 11,300 bushels were threshed in five 
and a half days. 

The effect of these improved methods is 
best seen by noting the total saving of the 
several processes. A hundred years ago, to 
cut a hundred bushels of wheat required 
about three days’ work (which could not be 
delegated to other power) ; to bind and stook 
it, four days; to thresh and clean it, five 
days, which, with the other processes be- 
tween the standing grain and the merchant- 
able product, would amount to some fifteen 
days’ actual manual (and mostly very hard) 
labor for each hundred bushels. The aver- 
age was doubtless more than this, that is, a 
day’s labor would not get more than six or 
seven bushels of grain through these proce 
esses. 

The president of an agricultural society 
in California in 1866 stated that on his farm 
that year 40,318 bushels of grain (three- 
fourths of it wheat) were harvested, thresh- 
ed, cleaned for the market, and stored in 
the granaries in thirty-six days, including 
all delays, with an average of twenty-two 
hands. This is an average of about fifty 
bushels per man per day for the entire crop. 
Much larger figures are reported in other 
cases of later date; but the exact data are 
not at hand. 

While such progress has not marked the 
gathering and preparing of all the crops, 
yet it has extended to so many of them that 
all the more laborious processes have been 
revolutionized. 

It must be borne in mind that mechanical 
invention has not only aided agriculture, 
but that in turn it has been stimulated by 
the wants of agriculture, and some of the 
most profitable patents have been in this 
direction, and we get a vivid idea of the 
demand and supply of new methods and ap- 
pliances in the fact that the Patent-office 
issues about twelve hundred patents per 
year relating to agriculture. 

It is through the aids of mechanical in- 
vention, including the means of transpor- 
tation, that what is known as “the Great 








West” has been so rapidly settled and its 
crops made accessible to the world. 

That soils became exhausted by cropping, 
and that the exhaustion could be checked 
by manuring, were facts well enough known 
from remote antiquity: the philosophical 
reason why was left for agricultural chem- 
istry to discover. So soon as chemical 
analysis became established on a reasonably 
sure foundation, and chemistry began to as- 
sume the character of an exact science, 
practical applications to agriculture began 
to follow. Chemical experiments relating 
to this art had been made earlier by Arthur 
Young and others, but agricultural chemis- 
try, as the science we now know it, began 
with Sir Humphrey Davy. He first lectured 
before the English Board of Agriculture in 
1802. He experimented on guano, phos- 
phates, and various other manures, and an- 
alyzed them. He lectured again before the 
Board of Agriculture in 1812, and these lect- 
ures furnished the basis of his Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry, published in 1813. 
This work was extensively read, and was 
translated and printed in several languages. 
During the next thirty years there were 
numerous experimenters, and it was a pe- 
riod rich in discoveries in chemistry. Spren- 
gel made many analyses of the ashes of 
plants about 1832, and then came the works 
of Johnston, Miilder, and others; but it was 
left to Liebig to bring order out of the 
great mass of experiment and theory which 
had accumulated, and to really place agri- 
cultural chemistry on its present founda- 
tion. His Chemistry in its Applications to 
Agxiculture and Physiology appeared in 1840, 
and soon after Boussingault published his 
Economie Rurale. Johnston published his 
Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and 
Geology to Agriculture in 1844, since which 
time works on this department of science 
have been particularly numerous. While 
the science has had most of its development 
in Europe, America has not been without 
its workers, and the later researches of Pro- 
fessor Johnson have been republished in 
Europe in the English, German, and Russian 
languages. . 

“The art of manuring” was a favorite 
theme in olden times, and it was an art 
brought to high perfection; but it follow- 
ed experience only. With the aid of chem- 
istry the art assumed the features of a sci- 
ence. Manures known before were used to 
better advartage, rare ones brought into 
greater prominence, and new ones devised. 
The introduction of turnips and clover into 
extensive cultivation in England about the 
time of the American Revolution, and the 
great rise in rents soon after, produced a 
radical change in the systems of rotation 
and tillage, and the discoveries in chemis- 
try came in at just the right time to supple- 
ment this. Bones had long been used, but 
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their pected merits were pointed out by | | | aves of ships and wilions of capital in its 


Davy, and soon their use became very ex- 
tensive. 
of superphosphates. To show what great 
and speedy changes were wrought through 
these means, and where mechanical inven 
tion had but little to do with it, a single 
illustration may be given. 


the middle of the last century. This was 
said to be the only land light-house known. 
It was built to guide travelers over the bar- 
ren and dreary waste, and it long fulfilled 
its useful purpose. This pillar, no longer a 
light-house, now stands in the midst of a fer- 
tile and wealthy farming region, where all 
the land is in high cultivation. For twen- 
ty-five years no barren moors have been in 
sight even from its top. Turnips and phos- 
phates were the principal means through 
which this great change came. The abun- 
dance of fertile soil and its cheapness, and 
the cost of labor, in this country, while in- 
ducing the use of improved implements 
and machines earlier than in Europe, hin- 
dered rather than accelerated the use of 
chemical aids. It was easier to break new 
land, particularly if it was prairie, than it 
was to renovate the old. For a long while 
bones were extensively exported from this 
country to England, but for the last twenty- 
five years the use of fertilizers has been in- 
creasing, until now it has reached immense 
proportions. 

The history of the use of guano is some- 
what similar to that of the phosphates. 
This material has been in use as a manure 
on the western side of South America for 
centuries, and from time to time its merits 
were spoken of in European publications.* 
Its use, however, remained local until it was 
prominently brought into notice by the 
modern agricultural chemists. How early it 
was brought to Europe can not now be as- 
certained. Sir Humphrey Davy experiment- 
ed with it as early as 1805; but it was not 
until after the recommendations of Liebig 
that it began to be an article of commerce. 
A few casks were imported into England in 
1840 “as an experiment.” It was followed 
by 2000 tons the next year, and in sixteen 
years its aggregated sales in Great Britain 
were reported at 100,000,000 of dollars. Its 
use began in this country somewhat later, 
the aggregate imports previous to 1850 
amounting to less than 30,000 tons. At 
present it is a vast commerce, regulated by 
special national treaties, employing hun- 


* In The Art of Metals, written “‘in the kingdom of 
Peru, in the West Indies, i in the year 1640,” translated 
and published in London in 1674, it is said that “out of 
the Islands of the South Sea, not far from the City of 
Arica, they fetch earth called Guano,” etc. And then 
follows a description, and the statement that it is used 
for manure, and that the fields are “‘ put in heart there- 
by for 100 years after.” 


Then followed. the manufacture | 


|nures and their preparation, 
| manufacture 


A light-house, | 
known as the Dunston Pillar, was built on | 
the Lincoln Heath, in Lincolnshire, about | 





| transportation. 

Along with the importation of guano and 
the development of beds of mineral ma- 
comes the 
of “commercial fertilizers,” 
one of the most rapidly-growing of our 
industries. This manufacture is of very 
modern growth in this country, but at the 
last census more than four millions of 
capital were employed in the manufacture, 
and the value of the product amounted 
to $6,000,000 for that year. The official es- 


-timates place the present product several 


times higher. Gypsum, which was not in- 
cluded in the above estimate, was used spar- 
ingly in colonial times, but to most farmers 
it was then an unheard-of substance. It 
was prominently brought into notice by 
Benjamin Franklin, after his return from 
France, but its rapid spread kept pace with 
that of the cultivation of clover between 
1810 and 1830. At the last census there 
were 321 mills, the value of the ground 
product amounting to about $2,500,000, a 
part of which, however, is applied to other 
uses in the arts. 

From the nature of the case, the actual 
vaiue of these new aids to American agri- 
culture can not be shown statistically. For 
obvious reasons, their greatest effect is as 
yet seen only in the older States and in the 
South. Throughout the North, where the 
farm-yard is, and perhaps always will be, 
the great source of farm fertilizers, these 
commercial manures come in as an auxil- 
iary; but farther south, and in those re- 
gions where the cattle roam the fields 
throughout the year, preventing farm-yard 
accumulations to any considerable extent, 
the case is quite different. As cotton and 
tobacco, the two great commercial crops, 
have been heretofore cultivated, exhaustion 
was inevitable. The history of a region com- 
prised, of necessity, first the settlement, 
then its rise and wealth during the increas- 
ing growth of the crop, then a period of 
prosperity of longer or shorter duration, 
regulated by the original fertility of the 
soil, and finally the inevitable decline. In 
actual history, many great plantations be- 
came so completely impoverished by crop- 
ping with tobacco that they were abandon- 
ed and returned to forest again, and more 
to sparsely peopled, impoverished places. 
The exhaustion by cotton-growing was 
similar, although not always so complete. 
The necessity of new lands for this crop 
when it was “ king,” and the relations of this 
necessity to political events, are familiar 
to every student of our history, while its 
relations to fertilizers was generally ig- 
nored. Here, as in Southern Europe, “great 
political and social events had their founda- 
tion in the dunghill.” 

The theory and largely the practice of 
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tobacco and cotton cultivation are now 
changed, and we see no reason why, by the 
new methods, the profitable fertility of the 
soil may not be maintained aindefinitely. 
Official reports in Georgia estimate that 
“the planters of that State pay over 
$10,000,000 for fertilizers” annually; and 
single towns in the Connecticut Valley, 
where tobacco is the leading crop, in ad- 
dition to the home fertilizers, pay from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year for those from out- 
side sources. 

To follow up this subject in its relations 
to the price of real estate, to vegetable or 
“market” farming near our cities, to other 
manufactures whose waste products are 
utilized, to the great question of the use of 
sewage and its relations to public health, 
would lead us entirely beyond the limits of 
this paper. 

Draining and irrigation, although strictly 
mechanical processes, have been the subjects 
of much chemical investigation. Thorough 
under-draining was practiced to some ex- 
tent long ago, but has only come into ex- 
tensive use during the last sixty or seventy 
years even in Great Britain. In this coun- 
try its use is more modern. Noah Webster, 
in an agricultural address published in 1818, 
speaks of “the art of draining wet lands, 
which is now in its infancy in this coun- 
try.” John Johnston, a Scottish farmer still 
living near Geneva, New York, was the first 
in the United States to use tiles, about 1835, 
making the tiles by hand after Scotch mod- 
els. The few under-drains made earlier, as 
indeed many made since, were of stone. 
John Delafield, a neighbor of Mr. Johnston, 
and a man noted for his interest in agricul- 
ture, imported a tile machine in 1848, the 
first one in this country. The practice is 
now common enough, but there are no sta- 


tistics to show the amount of land drained. | 


Irrigation has only come into any consid- 
erable use in those Western regions where 
the rain-fall is insufficient for all the pur- 
poses of agriculture. It is as yet carried 
on, for the most part, on a small scale and 
by private capital. Vast schemes are dis- 
cussed or projected, but we must leave their 
results to the future. 

We have already alluded to the class of 
improvements introduced through or aided 
by the biological sciences. We have al- 
ready said that a hundred years ago all our 


pended on accident, or on causes not then 
understood. Late in the last century and 

early in this the facts relating to the pro- 
duction of new varieties of cultivated plants 
began to be studied by new methods, and. 
throngh the observations and experiments 
of botanists and gardeners rather than by 
farmers, the laws came to be better under- 
stood. As a result of this knowledge, vari- 
eties are now multiplied almost at pleasure, 
and the’ kinds in cultivation, or at least 
| known, amount to hundreds or even thou- 
sands for each species. As an example, we 
may mention potatoes. Deane, in his New 
England Farmer, a dictionary which profess- 
es to contain “a compendious account” of 
|“the Art of Husbandry as practiced to the 
greatest Advantage in this Country,” pub- 
i lished at Boston in 1790, says, “No longer 
| ago than the year 1740 we had but one sort, 
| a small reddish-colored potato, of so rank a 
taste that it was scarcely eatable.” He then 
enumerates twelve varieties known up to 
the date of writing, which had originated 
in various countries, some in the Old World. 
The paucity of kinds was often spoken of 
by writers before the Revolution. Guided 
by the knowledge since gained, a single 
American experimenter claims to have pro- 
duced and tested 6000 different varieties. 
Other crops have a similar but not quite so 
striking a history. Several hundred varie- 
ties of wheat were grown and tried by one 
farmer in the Genesee Valley all in thirty 
years. This has given so ample means of 
selection, of choosing just the best kind for 
| each soil and condition, that there is doubt- 
less a great actual increase in production 
due to it, but its most obvious effect is to 
| give us a choice as to quality. With fruits 
|this application of science has had even 
; more remarkable results than with grains. 
Although but few field crops have been 
jintroduced since 1776, this is not true of 
| field weeds. Some which actually came ear- 
, lier only became numerous and troublesome 
‘later, and others were then introduced. 
, Several local traditions exist in the New 
| England and Middle States of weeds intro- 
‘duced by the British armies and their allies 
| during that war, which have spread and 
maintained a foot-hold ever since. On the 
other hand, it is questionable if science has 
aided in the suppression of weeds except in 
a very general way. 


species of field crops, except sorghum, were | 


already in cultivation here. 
true, the number of varieties of these crops 
then was less. A neighborhood would know 
perhaps three or four varieties of each spe- 
cies, rarely more. About that time many 
farmers began to grow more kinds, in order 
that if one failed because of a bad season, 
others might succeed. Old varieties were 
slowly improved by careful selection of 
seed, but the occurrence of new ones de- 


While this is | 


Columbus, on his second voyage to Amer- 
ica, brought various kinds of domestic ani- 
| mals with him, and importations have been 
frequent nearly ever since. In our own 
colonies there were many importations, and 
from several countries, from the north of 
| Europe direct and from Southern Europe by 
| way of the Spanish-American colonies. The 
live stock in existence at the time of the 
Revolution was the mongrel progeny of 


Sse 


these numerous importations. There is no 
question but that the domestic animals in- 
troduced from Europe rapidly deteriorated 
here. Various travelers have borne testi- 
mony to this, and indeed it was to be ex- 
pected. The pastures of Eurcpe were such 
as fostering care for ages had made them, 
and, as already said, of peculiarly nutritious 
The early colonists found only 
crifde grasses, and no natural meadows bet- 
ter than the salt-marshes near the coast or 
the coarse sedges by some of the streams. 
The pasturage in the forests was meagre. 
In the winter, straw, corn stalks, or in places 
wild marsh hay and the browse of the woods, 
were all the miserable animals had. Spring 
usually found the flock or herd reduced in 
numbers, poor, and weak. Too often the 
farmer’s first work of the spring morning 
was to assist the weakened creatures to rise 
to their feet, and several native plants had 
reputation for strengthening cattle so that 
they could get up alone when weakened by 
the winter’s starvation. 


grasses. 


The colonists ear- 

ly learned to plant grass seed from Europe, 
and to plant corn for the animals. Tur- 
nips, so valuable in the north of Europe, 
were of little value here. In the South they 
did not flourish well; in the North they grew 
well enough, but being very watery in their 
nature, and the winters being so cold, they 
froze very readily, and thus their value was 
greatly diminished. Maize was made to 
take their place, and sometimes beans were 
sparingly cultivated; but with this crop, 
again, we had to learn by experience and 
disappointment. The field bean of Europe 
did not thrive well here. It struggled for 
cultivation, for more than a century, and 
was finally abandoned as a field crop. Oth- 
er kinds of beans, however, partially took 
its place. Clover was introduced from En- 
gland quite early last century. Eliot speaks 
in its praise as early as 1747, but for some 
reason it did not come into common use un- 
til sixty or seventy years later. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that all kinds of live stock 
deteriorated, that they fell an easy prey to 
the wolves, and that they only began to 
thrive successfully after so long experiment 
and so bitter experience. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the laws of breeding 
were not then well understood; but special 
attention was given to this practical ques- 
tion during the last half of the last century. 
Sebright published about 1773, and Bake- 
well’s experiments were then in full prog- 
ress; and although he died without giving 
the secret of his successes to the world, the 
results were seen and many of the condi- 
tions known. In this period the breeding 
of all kinds of animals received special at- 
tention, and while the more scientific prob- 
lems were being solved abroad, the colonists 
here had solved those of forage, acclima- 
tion, and adaptation. 
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Several of the more valued breeds of 
neat cattle were established early in the 
Old World, and improved during the period 
spoken of. Pedigrees began to be carefully 
looked after. The first volume of the En- 
glish Short-horn Herd-Book appeared in 1822, 

but its ped grees began at about this period, 
or a little earlier. Only thirty animals are 
recordeé that flourished in 1780 and earlier ; 
and while the blood of unrecorded animals 
afterward came in, for present purposes the 
pedigrees of all the thousands of thorough- 
bred short-horns date back to about that 
time, theoretically at least. Precisely when 
the first importations of this breed were 
made to this country is uncertain. It is 
now believed that they occurred very soon 
| after the Revolutionary war, and there are 
traditions of several importations before 
1800. Soon after that date importations 
| began in earnest, and have gone on ever 
since. The first volume of the American 
Short-horn Herd-Book was published in 1846, 
the thirteenth last year, and in them are 
jrecorded some 33,000 pedigrees. Certain 
strains of this breed have thrived peculiar- 
ly well here, and the sale of one herd, Sep- 
;}tember 10, 1873, at New York Mills, was 
| doubtless the most extraordinary cattle sale 
| that has ever taken place any where. At 
| this sale 109 head sold for about $382,000, or 
an average of over $3500 per head, the high- 
| er prices being $40,600 for a cow, and several 
| sold for over $20,000 each, a calf but five 
| months old selling for $27,000. The Devons 
| were also introduced early, and previous to 
| 1840 were imported more abundantly than 
| the short-horns, and have perhaps had» as 
wide an influence on the improvement of 
American cattle as the last-named breed, 
or even a wider. Now all the more distin- 
guished breeds of Europe are successfully 
bred here, and some five or six of the more 
numerous or important have American herd- 
books now published. 

The effect of all this has been to enor- 
mously elevate the quality of American 
cattle; and so completely has the mongrel 
or “native” stock been improved through 
these that in certain agricultural societies 
where premiums are offered for the best 
“natives” it is found that all that are offer- 
ed as such are, in fact, “ grades,” having had 
an infusion of better blood within three or 
four generations. Even the Spanish cattle 
of Texas and California are being rapidly 
changed and improved through and by these 
better breeds. 

The history of American horses is in most 
respects similar to that of the cattle. There 
was at first deterioration, but in a less de- 
gree, then a slow improvement through se- 
lection and better feeding, then a more 
rapid improvement through better breeding 
and the importation of better stock. The 





race of trotters is peculiarly American. It 
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originated here, and is here diel in its 
greatest development. It appears to have 
followed and been caused by the introduc- 
tion and improvement in light carriages. | 
The thorough-breds of Europe, the race- 
horse and the hunter, are essentially run- 
ning horses. For American uses trotters | 
were needed; various 
make them popular, and in the iast fifty 
years the breed has been made. 
large infusion of the English thorough-bred 
in it, yet few noted trotters are thorough- | 
breds. The gait and speed are in part the 


result of training, and are in part hereditary. | 


There has been a constantly augmenting 
speed and a great increase in the number 
of horses that are fast trotters. But a few 
years ago the speed of a mile in two and a} 
half minutes was unheard of; now per- 
haps 500 or 600 horses are known to have | 
trotted a mile in that time. 

There is no question but that, as a whole, 
the quality of American horses has greatly 
improved in the hundred years. It was be- 
lieved that the great increase of railroads 
would diminish the number required, but, 
as a fact, the reverse is true. 

American sheep before 1776 were all 
coarse-wooled and mostly very inferior ani- 
mals. In Europe the fine-wooled breeds 
were shut up in Spain, and various causes 
prevented the exportation of the English 
improved coarse-wooled breeds. Eliot, in his 
“First Essay” (1747), says: “A better Breed 
of Sheep is what we want. The English Breed 
of Cotswold Sheep can not be obtained, or 
at least without great Difficulty : for Wool 
and live Sheep are contraband Goods, 
which all Strangers are prohibited from 
carrying out on Pain of having the right 
Hand cut off.’ Before 1800 there were a 
few importations of improved coarse-wooled 
sheep, and very many importations since. 
Merino sheep were carried into Saxony from 
Spain in 1765, into France about 1776, and 
England about 1790. Three merinoes were 
brought into the United States in 1793, but 
the person to whom they were presented 
not knowing their value, they were eaten 
for mutton. In 1801 or 1802 a few more 
came, and there were several small importa- 
tions from Spain and France before 1815. 
The Saxon merino was introduced in 1824. 
Various causes led to wild speculation more 
than once in fine-wooled sheep in the United 
States, but they have increased now to many 
millions, and some of the most noted flocks 
of the world have been or are here. Indi- 
vidual animals have sold as high as $10,000 
and even $14,000. Both for fineness of fibre 
and weight of fleece the American wool is 
celebrated, and the finest fibre yet attained 
was from sheep bred in Western Pennsyl- 


vania about 1850. Since that time weight | 


of fleece rather than excessive fineness has | 
been bred for. The great pastures of Texas | 


causes tended to | 


It has a 


and California : at home, and of Australia ana 
South America, are now in competition in 
| the markets of the world, but the wool 
produced in some of the older States, par- 
| ticularly in the Ohio Basin, is especially 
| sought after by the manufacturers of the 
finer goods. 

The statistics of live stock in the United 
States as given in the last census are con- 
fessedly very imperfect, hence no numbers 
are here quoted except the aggregate value, 
which was estimated as amounting to up- 
| ward of $1,500,000,000. 





Incidental to this branch of our subject, 
we may mention an American invention, the 
cheese-factory system. This was first put in 
operation in 1851 by Mr. Jesse Williams, in 
| Oneida County, New York. Down to April, 
1860, twenty-one factories had been started. 
Then the increase was so rapid that by the 
/end of 1866 there had been 500 factories 
| erected in the State of New York alone, 
} 





and the capital incidentally employed in 
the farms and stock amounted to at least 
$40,000,000. In 1870 there were over 1300 
factories in operation in the country, pro- 
ducing about 55,000 tons of cheese. The 
system is still growing here, and has ex- 
tended to foreign countries. 


The great improvements that have taken 
place in transportation, which make it pos- 
sible for the wheat of Iowa and California 
to compete in the English markets with 
that raised on the Atlantic sea-board, and 
which place Iowa in competition with New 
England, have operated to specialize farm- 
ing. The large farmer of to-day raises fewer 
kinds on his farm than did the small farmer 
of the last century. This specialization al- 
lows the use of the higher appliances and 
the use of capital as the former system 
could not. The true farms have doubtless 
grown in size, on the average. The early 
settlers of necessity could till but small 
farms. The tax lists of Long Island for 
years between 1675 and 1685 show that in 
nine English towns the average land-hold- 
ing was about twenty-two acres, and in the 
five Dutch towns about thirty-seven acres, 
or for the whole fourteen towns it was twen- 
ty-five and one-third acres, and at that time 
over ninety per cent. of the tax-payers were 
land-holders. The national census of 1870 
enumerates 2,660,000 farms, only six and a 
half per cent. of which were of less than ten 
acres, and more than half of the whole num- 
ber contained over fifty acres. The cash val- 
ue of the farms, implements, and live stock 
was placed at upward of $11,000,000,000, and 
the total estimated value of all the farm 
| productions at about $2,448,000,000. Of the 
12,500,000 persons “engaged in all classes of 
_oceupations,” 6,000,000 were engaged in ag- 
riculture. We have absolutely no statistics 
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of the agriculture of the colonies at the time 
of the Revolution; therefore the actual fig- 
ures of progress can not be given, and we 
refrain from estimates. 

Agricultural newspapers, societies, schools, 
and literature hardly had an existence be- 
fore 1776. Less than forty newspapers were 
then published in the colonies, none of them 
agricultural. In 1870 there were ninety- 
three agricultural and horticultural news- 
papers and periodicals, with an aggregate 
annual issue of 21,500,000 copies. 

Agricultural societies were organized just 
after the Revolution; exhibitions or “ fairs” 
began between 1810 and 1820. It is believed 


that there are now 2000 agricultural socie- | 


ties, clubs, and boards of agriculture organ- 
ized and in operation. Their annual “re- 
ports” amount to very many volumes. A 
few tracts and essays, which altogether 


would make but a single small volume, were | 


the entire special agricultural literature the 
colonies produced. The agricultural liter- 
ature of to-day is confusing by its quantity 
and variety. 

Agricultural professorships were estab- 
lished in Europe some time last century, 
and the first agricultural school began in 

799. In this country, Samuel L. Mitchill 
was made “ Professor of Chemistry and Agri- 
culture” in Columbia College, New York, in 
1791, but there is no record that he gave 
special instruction in agriculture. In vari- 
ous colleges professors of general chemistry 
treated more or less of agricultural chemis- 
try. After special preparation for the office, 
John P. Norton was appointed “ Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology” in Yale College in 
1846, perhaps the first actual professor of 
agriculture in an American college. His 
instruction began in 1847, since which time 
numerous other similar professorships have 
been established. 

Agricultural schools and colleges were 
talked of for many years, and a few made 
an actual or nominal beginning before 1850, 
and several before 1860. In 1862 Congress 
appropriated certain lands to establish or 
aid schools in the various States, “ without 
excluding other studies,” to “teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” Stimu- 
lated by this, and aided by private and 
State aid, about forty schools are now in 
existence, trying in various ways to fulfill 
the purposes for which they were establish- 
ed. The most of them are recent, and they 
are mainly important, in this account of 
progress, because of what they indicate rath- 
er than what they have yet accomplished. 


| KATY. 
St had lived with us so long —as length 
of service counts here—that we felt es 
if we owned Katy; and we did, if owner- 
ship comes by right of discovery. 

It was as if she had been left on our door- 
step, like any other foundling, and we had 
taken her in, cared for her, and loved and 
trusted her for six long, faithful years; liv- 
ing in the hope, as I used to tell mother, 
that the bond might “continue the sanie 
unto my life’s end, Amen,” like the pious 
desire in the catechism. 

She came to our door one dark, wet night 
in March, half sick, utterly hopeless, asking 
for work. She had been in the country but 
a few weeks; came with her mother to spy 
out the land, and get things “sittled like” 
before sending for the remainder of the 
family. 

“Siven childer, miss, an’ no father to one 
o’ thim,” she said. 

They had exhausted their small stock of 
money, and not being able to replenish by 
picking up gold on the highway, as they ex- 
pected to do, Mrs. Brice was forced to white- 
wash and do general charring, and Katy 
came to us—a chance blessing. 

I shall never forget her pathetic tone, 
when she said, “ I work stronger than I look, 
miss.” 

It was bright and warm in the hall, mak- 
ing the outside darkness blacker by the con- 
trast, and I hadn’t the heart to say no. 

Mother insisted it was the soft eyes and 
sweet voice that won me, more than any 
promise held out by Katy’s self-commenda- 
| tions. And it may be, for she was neat and 
| pretty in her seventeen-year-old freshness. 
{ Besides, we wanted just such a trim little 
jmaid. And I was justified; for she pros- 
| pered in the brightness of our quiet life, 
| and repaid a thousandfold our trust in her. 
| I really had come to look upon her as much 
| of a fixture in the family as mother or my- 

self; so I was pretty well stunned one morn- 

| ing when a faint, meek voice, which I should 
|not have known for Katy’s only that she 
| was busy in the corner, her back toward 
me, dusting the little fineries in her nice, 
dainty way. 

“T want to be married, Miss Mary.” 

“Why, Katy Brice! Iam ashamed of you,” 
I said, severely. ‘ Perhaps others may want 
to be married, but I don’t think it modest 
to say so.” 

“But, ye see, miss, I have the chance,” 
with an emphasis that, in another, might 
| have passed for sarcasm, for I was sufficient- 
| ly Katy’s senior to stand in her estimation 








A few of the older ones have, however, al-| as an “ould maid,” reasonably beyond such 


ready had considerable influence, and all are 
ready for the coming century’s work. 
WILLIAM H. BREWER. 
New Haven, Connrcricet. 
Von. L.—No. 300.—58 


| youthful frivolities. 


“But what upon earth put marriage 
|into your head? Don’t you have trouble 
| enough °” 
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“Yes’m,” said meek Katy. “But Jerry | in the blanket-shawl and alpaca hood dear 
Burke an’ me are sort 0’ coosins, an’ I’m | to the mothers of Erin. She was offering 
wake like, ye know, Miss Mary. An’ Jer- | good advice to a friend suffering from 
ry he thought we’d best git married. He’s “cowld,” and giving the rules for making a 
fore +handed, an’ has a bit of money in the | | Posset, which she called “fite fay.” As it 
bank ; an’ he says I’ll not have to work so | was Mrs. Brice’s panacea for most bodily 
hard, an’ it will be me ow n house-work ; ‘ills, and had been advised for my taking 
an’ so it will, ye know, miss.” | many times, I recognized the delectable 

“Yes. And you believe all this blarney,” _ compound as white whey. 
said I. “ He won’t let you wash your hands | Katy herself was bright and neat in a 
in cold water. I dare say not, if, accord- | green stuff dress that had been dedicated to 
ing to the story, you choose to find fire to | St. Patrick a few months before. Her hair, 
warm it.” “done by the drisser’ in a multitude of 

But it was all lost on Katy, the only re- | puffings and frizzings, was surmounted by 
sponse being,“ Would the mistress object, | a white tinsel wreath that glittered in the 
do ye think ?” |light of one gas jet, and did its best to 

“Much good it will do her if she does! | spoil the looks of our little maid, who, in 
But have you any other wise reason besides | her plain print dress and natural wavy hair, 
being ‘wake,’ you foolish girl ?” always looked refined and pretty. 

“Well, ye see, Jerry an’ me we mit at| The party of the first part was sitting in a 
Bridget Mooney’s last Saturday was two | dark corner with two or three of his friends, 
weeks. Me mother knew his father in the | and I could not make him out clearly until 
ould country; in Limerick it was. She| we were summoned to await his reverence 
seed Jerry when he was a lad, an’ she | at the altar, and it was too late to snatch 
thinks he’s a nice boy; an’, ye see, he likes | Katy from her doom. He was by no means 
me. Wud you and the mistress come to the | a young “boy,” being at least fifteen years 
widdin’, then, miss? It’s but a step to St. beyond our twenty - three - year-old Katy. 
Mary’s, an’ it don’t look like stormin’ the | He was coarse and stupid and shamefaced, 
night.” with his hair plastered down almost to his 

And this was the whole story! Our mod- | red-rimmed, sheepish eyes, and with an up- 
est little maid had in two weeks been wooed | per lip so short that his teeth were always 
and won, and was to be married “ the night.” on view. Indeed, in every way and alto- 

We excused the bride elect from further | gether a bad subject. I looked on and list- 
duty on her wedding-day, and she set about ened in a half-dazed way to the very brief 
her trousseau, and preparing for the enter- | service that gave Katy her sentence for life. 
tainment after the ceremony. | Once before I had witnessed a marriage in 

“Jerry bought a fine cake at the baker’s, | | St.Mary’s. Then it was a matter of day- 
just round the corner. I’ve it up stairs in light and candles, flowers and incense, gor- 
me bidroom, miss. Wud ye come zp an’ see | Seous vestments and many priests and much 
if ye think it’s nice? An’ wud the mistress | ceremony, We were bowed by obsequious 
let me cut a bit of mince-pie, just for Jerry ? ushers through the wide front doorway. 
He’s that fond of it!” | But we were poor folk, and this was anoth- 

I gave an unlimited order on the larder, | er affair. One impatient priest, anxious to 
and a set of spoons that had served us as | get through with the bother and return to 
faithfully as Katy; and then, with a sink- | his guests, was accounted sufficient for us. 
ing heart, went to carry the news and the| The good father had evidently been hav- 
invitation to mother. | ing a jovial time over his dinner, and wasted 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to but little of it on us. As a matter of habit, 
encourage the child in such folly! You are | he gave a brief preachment of good advice 
old enough to know better, if she isn’t. | after the ceremony, culminating in, “ And if 
Send Katy tome. I'll stop this nonsense!” | you have children (God grant you may!), 
was the pleasant reception that awaited the | mind your duty to the Church,” etc. After 
story that had been softened and cushioned | which a hasty blessing, the lights turned 
to meet the occasion. out, and we groped our way back through 

But when was wise counsel ever taken, | the dark passage as we came in. 
or when did intermeddling avail in a love| I recrossed the street with a heavy heart, 
affair? Certainly not this time, for at the | the wedding train slowly filing down the 
hour appointed we crossed the street to St. | basement steps to eat the pink and green 
Mary’s, and found the bridal party in a | sugared cake, the mince-pie for the groom’s 
dimly lighted passage in the rear of the | special delectation, and to drink a pitcher 
church, awaiting the convenience of Father | of beer from the “widdy’s” in the next 
Rooney, who, as informed by the sexton, | street, a contribution from a thoughtful 
“was havin’ dinner company, and couldn’t | guest toward the general hilarity. 
come to wunst,” and we bided his time. I| The rejoicings were of a quiet and order- 
looked around at my companions. Here was | ly sort, as they were likely to be with Moth- 
Katy’s mother, a stalwart Irishwoman, clad | er Brice to the fore ; and at ten o’clock Katy 
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came up stairs to say good-by, and, with tears 
and smiles mingling, took mother’s lecture, 
consisting of equal parts of good advice and 
solemn warning. 

“Oh, you foolish girl! how do you expect 
ever to get along with that great lazy-look- 
ing fellow? I am disappointed in you, 
Katy. But go along; be good-natured, 
keep your house clean, and remember we 
are your friends.” 

“Yes’m,” said Katy. “Thank ye, ma’am. 
Indeed, I feel as if it was goin’ from home 
Iam. God keep ye in good health, Miss 
Mary!” and Katy vanished from our sight. 

The revelers below followed, and we could 
hear the laughing and chaffing that broke 
in upon the quietness of the night as they 
followed Mr. and Mrs. Burke to their new 
home. 

We saw but little of Katy during the year 
following her marriage, and the wear and 
tear of trying to make good her place in the 
household had, I fear, hardened my heart to- 
ward all of her kind, and nearly blotted out 
all remembrance of our bright little Irish 
girl, when a modest knock at the sitting- 
room door one morning was followed, in re- 
sponse to my invitation to “come,” by what 
seemed to be a ghost of our Katy. It was 
not only the change, but the character of it, 
that shocked me. The beautiful hair, that 
seems to thrive best under neglect—the 
wavy, glossy Irish hair, so long and abun- 
dant—was uncombed and twisted in a rough 
ball on the back of her neck, with locks strag- 
gling to her waist. But worse than all else 
was the pervading and reckless untidiness 
of her dress and person. The inevitable 
blanket-shawl was secured by a hair-pin, 
and the whole toilet finished off by a soiled 
woolen hood. Father Rooney’s pious nup- 
tial wish had been fulfilled, and Katy’s mis- 
ery was crowned with a baby in every way 


a repetition of its mother’s unwholesome- | 
ness and squalor. Before I could give ex- | 


pression to my astonishment, Katy’s sweet 
voice, which had alone escaped the general 
wreck, broke in with, 


“ An’ how have ye been since, Miss Mary?” | 


“You may well say ‘since,’ you poor child, 
for you look as if every thing gone before 
might be blotted out,” said I. “And now 
tell me the trouble.” 

“Well, ye see, miss, Jerry is out of work, 
because of the strikes, an’ he have been 
mostly since. Men are so wake, ye know, 
miss! An’ then it wasn’t pleasant an’ warm 
most times when he’d come home, an’ wid 
me sick and poorly. Ye cudn’t expect but 
he’d rather stay at the corner, where his 
friends made him welcome, an’ it was light 
an’ cheerful like. The boys all like Jerry, 
an’ treated him finely. An’ ye cudn’t blame 
him for stayin’, cud ye, miss ?” 

“You mean he is a poor shiftless fellow, 
who drinks up all he earns, and leaves you 


and the baby to freeze and starve. That’s 
about the English of it, isn’t it, Katy ?” 

“ Jerry don’t mean to be bad, Miss Mary. 
But oh, men are so quare! An’ I came to 
see if you or the mistress cudn’t do some- 
thin’ for the poor lad. They are puttin’ men 
to work at the Cintral Park, an’ I hear, if I 
san git a letter to one of the owners, may- 
be I'd git a job for Jerry. I’m doin’ it un- 
beknownst, for I don’t want him to be dis- 
appointed if I fail. Cud ye git me a line 
from one of yer friends, do ye think? Ye 
see, I’m not strong, an’ I’ve sich an impris- 
sion about me heart! An’ oh! Miss Mary, 
I’m so tired wid waitin’ an’ hopin’!”? And 
poor Katy utterly broke down, and sobbed 
as hysterically as a fine lady. 

I took the baby with a shudder I could 
searcely hide, and seating its mother in the 
big Shaker chair, called for something to 
strengthen and revive the poor girl, making 
an effort at the same time to turn her mind 
from her troubles. 

“What is the baby’s name, Katy?” I 
asked. 

“ Anastasia. Do you like it, Miss Mary ? 
I wanted to call her for you, but, ye see, she 
fell on St. Anastasia’s Day, an’ Father Roo- 
ney said it would bring her good luck. Poor 
baby! Itis a big name fora little one; but 
I can call her ’Stasia, ye know. But will 
ye git me the letter, if ye please, miss ? May- 
be if Jerry cud git work he’d be pleasanter 
and stay at home more. -I don’t think he 
means to be bad; but men can’t bear trou- 
ble.” 

Mother, who had administered a warm 
and comforting drink to Katy, had refrain- 
ed from any reference to her own foresight, 
although I knew the trouble she had to keep 
quiet, for “I knew how it would turn out,” 
and “TI said so at the time, you remember,” 
are my dear mother’s weak points. She did 
permit herself to fire this small shot: 

“Tam afraid, Katy, you didn’t better your- 
self when you changed situations, and left 
us to do house-work for Mr. Burke.” 

Katy looked at mother for a minute as 
|if recognizing the spirit of the remark, and 
then, with a deep sigh, 

“But ye can niver tell how things are 
| goin’ to be till ye try thim. Bridget Mooney 
| told me it was bad luck to marry a man if 
| the first letter of his name was the same as 
| yerown. Bridget said, 


| ‘If ye change the name and not the letter, 
Ye change for worse and not for better.’ 


| An’ maybe Bridget was right. But if Jer- 

|ry’s name had been Kelly, I don’t think it 

| wud have differed: do you, ma’am ?” 

Katy and the baby both refreshed, she 

| began to get herself in shape to go back to 
her forlorn home, encouraged and brighten- 
ed by the promise of a letter from somebody 

| « to one of the owners of the Park” that 
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was to do such wonders for that hopeless| “True, loyal wife,” I thought; but I said, 


scamp of a Jerry. 


Two or three months | “ You are a foolish girl, Katy Burke, to look 


passed without our hearing whether he had | for any good in a man who abuses you as 


been appointed on the Park staf or not, for | Jerry does. 
we respected Katy’s unwillingness to reveal 


her exact whereabouts. 

“Fifteen hundred an’ something Third 
Avenyer. I disremember the rest of it, 
Miss Mary, an’ anyways I wudn’t like ye to 
come,” she said, in reply to inquiries in that 
direction. So, as I said, for two or three 
months we did not hear from Katy or her 
troubles. At the end of that time, however, 
I was summoned by her successor to “ come 
to the kitchen a minute, wud ye, plaze,” 
and, going, found our poor Katy Burke, so 
wasted and pale I might have passed her 
without recognition. Her face was half 
hidden in a shawl, which covered her head 
in lieu of the woolen hood, her dress torn 
and soiled; and with a voice broken and 
tremulous, she said: 

“ Don’t be frightened, miss, but I came in 
sich a hurry. Id no time to look for me 
things. I wanted to tell ye—for I don’t 
know what may befall me—that I think ’m 
gittin’ poorly. The wakeness grows on me 
greatly, an’ me heart bates that quick like! 
I look strong, Jerry says, but I can’t do a 
turn of work, me breath troubles me that 
much. And then the poor little ’Stasia! 
An’ oh, dear Miss Mary, there’s another to 
come soon!” 

“Well, well, Katy, don’t cry. If we get 
married we must take what is sent,” said I, 
in the egotism of my spinster philosophy. 
“Never mind now. We will see to ’Stasia, 
and send something to keep the little girl 
warm. And now come up stairs and see 
mother; she will comfort you mofe than I 
can.” 

“No, please, miss; not to-day. Ye see, 
Jerry has had trouble again. The boy is 
doin’ nothing, an’ he falls into bad ways. 
The drink crazes him, or he wud niver have 
hurt me. I’m sure he didn’t intind it; but 
I don’t want the mistress to see it.” 

Katy had been sitting in the shade, but 
now I saw “it” meant a severe cut on the 
cheek, and a livid mark under the right eye. 

What could be done? If we had been 
rich, it would have been an easy thing to 
pension Katy and take her away from her 
hard fate. Indeed, I said as much to her. 

“Leave Jerry, Miss Mary! Ye can niver 
think it! What for? Poor lad, it is hard 
for himself as well!” she cried, horror-strick- 
en at the thought. “Yankee gintlemin don’t 
bate their wives much, an’ ye’re not used 
to it; but I'd niver think of leavin’ Jerry 
for that! No, no; he'll git work, an’ then 
he’ll drop his bad ways, an’ stay home an’ 
be good to ’Stasia an’ me. He knows how 
to be good when he leaves the drink. It’s 
no trouble to Jerry to be good. Oh no, Miss 
Mary !” 








I would like to see a man offer 
to—” 

“Well, miss,” interrupted Katy, “there’s 
no danger; it isn’t for the likes of ye. But 
it is hard when ye’re tryin’ to do the best, 
an’ ye’re hungry an’ cold altogether. I don’t 
want to complain, for there’s them as is 
worse off than meself. Praise God for my 
good friends!” 

Once more, aided and comforted, Katy 
dropped out of sight, and so long a time 
passed withont hearing from her we con- 
soled ourselves with the hope that she had 
reached the peace and quiet she was so sure 
of “some time.” 

I think it was about six months after this 
visit that I received a note dated St. Peter's 
Hospital, and signed “Mother Paula,” set- 
ting forth that a young woman in the lying- 
in ward, who was very ill, had expressed a 
desire to see me. “If you have any wish to 
comply with her request, it will be necessary 
to come at once, as she may not live beyond 
the day.” 

I was beside Katy’s bed before the hour 
was ended in which I had received the sum- 
mons, and was greeted with a smile so sweet, 
so self-forgetting, so like our Katy of old 
time, I could only hide my eyes and try to 
keep back the useless tears. 

But Katy’s eyes were dry and full of “ ex- 
ceeding peace,” and her pinched face puri- 
fied and almost beatified by suffering. 

“Don’t fret and ery now, Miss Mary, for 
ye see it has all come right. But do ye 
think ye cud find Jerry? Ye see, I was 
took so suddent! an’ the poor Jad hadn’t 
come home. Oh, he’ll feel bad, Jerry will, 
when he knows it. The Sisters will take 
little ’Stasia; but the baby will go wid 
me, thanks be to God! May He bless you 
and the mistress dear. It’s good ye’re not 
married, Miss Mary.” 

“Don’t think of me, Katy. 
do for you, you poor child ?” 

“Nothing, thank ye, miss; I have every 
thing. But if it wudn’t trouble ye too 
much, I’d take it kindly if ye’d see little 
’Stasia sometimes; an’ oh, don’t let her for- 
git her poor mother!” 

And this was the end. Katy died during 
the night—“ she was glad to go,” the nurse 
said. 

The next morning Mr. Jerry Burke came 
to the hospital, and with many tears and 
lamentations howled out his grief over 
Katy’s quiet bed; and in a voice husky with 
woe asserted his right to the remains of 
“me wife.” 

They had “a beautiful wake,” one of the 
neighbors told me, “ wid plenty of candles, 
an’ a fine breastplate, an’ every thing nice 
an’ dacent, miss. Only Jerry felt that 


What can I 
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crushed he tuck a little more’n was good 
for him, an’ he cudn’t come to the funeral 
nixt day. Poor Jerry!” 

I had missed the chief mourner, and ask- 
ing an explanation, learned that the ab- 
sence was unavoidable unless the funer- 





By ANNE T 


CHAPTER XX. 
FROM GOLDEN SQUARE. 


Win. is a mood? Whence does 
come? 


with its strange stupidities? 


it 


Here we sit 


quietly in our chairs, and what adventures | 


are ours! What comings and goings! What 


momentary emotion and curious changes | 
Armies of thought sweep | 


and conflicts! 
past; experience, memory, hope, are all 
ranged in battle-array. Sometimes the two 
fight from daybreak until sunset, and on 
into the night; nor is it, perhaps, till the 
morning that we know which army has re- 
treated and to which the field belongs. For 
a time some such battle was raging in An- 
gelica’s heart as she sat quite quiet upon 
the couch ; then came silence and the dead- 
ness of humiliation. Some sudden hatred 
and indignation had come over Miss Angel, 
like a dry east wind parching her very soul. 
She had not deserved this, she said. She 
had been sincere; she had not sought her 
own advantage in all this; and it was hard 
to be humiliated. 

Who is it that says that when hate be- 
gins to take the place of love, the hatred is 
the greater in proportion as the love was 
great. In such hatred it is hard to believe, 
except as a strange distorted mood. To An- 
gelica it came as a punishment for other 
things—for the gentle vanities and infidel- 


Why does it overwhelm us| 


|al had been postponed for sixty days. I 
| counted twenty-three carriages following 
the hearse that carried our sacrificed Katy 
| to her rest. And it was a great comfort to 
| Mother Brice that “no lady cud have had a 
purtier buryin’!” 





MISS ANGEL. 
AN 


HACKERAY. 


best for all, for Angelica herself and for oth- 
ers, but the wisdom of his judgment could 
only be measured by time. Perhaps it was 
| some dim unacknowledged consciousness of 
ithe truth, of his own want of earnestness, 
| which made him mistrust his sentiment for 
Miss Angel, its strength and power of en- 
durance. 

He walked away moderately satisfied 
with the part he had played. Angel sat 
| quite still, as I have said, looking into the 
gathering dusk, watching the lights fade. 
They changed from blue twilight into gray 
| and dimmest shadow; chill, cold, silent, the 
| spring evening gathered round her, and her 
| white face and figure faded into its darkness. 


Fate is kind sometimes with unexpected 
| blessings, that seem all the brighter when 
| they come in hours of twilight. Open a 
| door into a room full of sorrowful shames 
| and regrets. Flash the light of a candle 
| upon all these vapors and dismal consterna- 
| tions. There have been sounds of voices on 
the stairs; there have been exclamations 
and thumpings and summonings. Some one 
is calling out her name eagerly, and the 
noise comes nearer, and the light starts into 
the room, and somehow Angel, out of her 
| twilight shame, suddenly finds herself in 
| light, in love, infolded in two trembling 
| arms that hold her tight close to a shabby 
|old beating heart. She is blessed almost 


| 


ities which had brought her to this pass, | before she knows who it is that has come. 
which had led her on to overrate her own | She feels she is safe, scarce knowing how 
worth and judgment, and that perhaps of | security has come to her—safe upon her fa- 
the persons whom she honored with her re- | ther’s heart, with the benediction of his 


gard. 
It is Goethe who says that those who will 
not forgive themselves for small faults are 


persons who overrate their own importance. | 


Angelica of late had had many excuses for 


overrating herself, and perhaps for this very | 


reason suffered more acutely than she might 
have done at another time from the mistake 
she had made. 

Young, ardent, reckless; how was she to 
realize to herself the calm imperturbability 


of a nature which was not a passionate one | 


or quickly responsive to things that were 
not tangible, and to which it was unaccus- 
tomed ? 

The determination to which Mr. Reynolds 
came was one which in the end, perhaps, was 


tender faith upon her. She knows all this 
| almost before she has realized that it is he. 
She had not even heard the footsteps trav- 
eling up stairs, so engrossed had she been 
by her dreary present. That present is over, 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. She 
gives a wild, happy cry; tears fill her eyes; 
a sudden flood of ease flows to her heart; 
| the heavy load seems uplifted as she clasps 
and clings to the old man, sobbing, and at 
peace once more. 

In after-years that moment came back 
to her again, and that meeting, and the 
| thought of her dim, despairing loneliness, 
and of the father’s love outside the closed 
door, of that faithful blessing (never absent, 
| indeed, in its tender infallibility), coming 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nearer and nearer to its expression at the 
time when she needed its comfort. 

It may be our blessing as well as our pun- 
ishment that the now is not all with us as 
we hold it, nor the moment all over that is 
past. It is never quite too late to remem- 


ber, never quite too late to love, although | 


the heart no longer throbs that we might 
have warmed, the arms are laid low that 
would have opened to us. But who shall 
say that time and place are to be a limit to 


the intangible spirit of love and reconcilia- | 


tion, and that new-found trust and long-de- 
layed gratitude may not mean more than we 
imagine in our lonely and silenced regret ? 

John Joseph was not alone. The por- 
ters were carrying up his trunk, with the 
great cords and padlocks. It contained a 
cheese, among. other treasures, and a goat- 
skin waistcoat (a present from his sister-in- 
law), and some linen for Angelica’s own 
wear, and a peasant’s hat and bodice from 
Coire, that Miss Angel had wished for. 

Behind the hair trunk, and holding by 
Antonio’s hand, came a little person of some 
ten years’ experience, climbing the stairs, 
with dark observant eyes, with a shy, in- 
genuous, round face. 

This was a little orphan cousin of Angel- 
ica’s, little Rosa, from Uncle Michael’s farm, 
who had been dispatched to keep house with 
her grand relations in London. 

Old John had a liking for the little ereat- 


ure, Who put him in mind of his own Angel- | 


ica at her age, and he had brought her off 


without much pressing; he only stipulated | 
that Michael should pay her traveling ex- | 


penses as faras Lyons. “Couldn’t we walk, 
Uncle John?” said little Rosa, anxiously. 
But Uncle John told her she should come in 
a coach with horses and postilions. What 
would Angelica say if they were to arrive 
all in rags and covered with dust? They 
might have come in rags, in sackcloth and 
ashes. Angelica had no words wherewith 
to bid them welcome; they were come home 
—that wasenough. How had Antonioknown 
they were arriving? What fortunate chance 
had sent him to meet them? The fortu- 
nate chance was that Antonio, being anx- 


ious about Miss Angel’s woe-begone looks an | 
hour before, had walked back by the wind- | 
ing street at the square corner (that street 


which led so often to her house), and he had 
veen standing outside at the windows when 
old Kauffman, shaken by his long journey, 


agitated, suspicious, fearing murder and [| 


know not what dangers, drove up in a hired 
coach. The first person he saw was Anto- 
nio, with folded arms, standing upon the 
pavement. 
good fortune. Was this the house, this An- 
gelica’s palace? The tall windows opened | 


He could scarcely believe in his | 


tracery, and on either side a narrow window 
| let the light into the flagged hall, where a 
| black-and-white pavement had been laid 
| down by some former inhabitant. The place 
_is little changed. Only yesterday we cross- 
|ed the quaint little square, with its bare 
trees. The drifting clouds shone with city 
lights and gleams. The old houses stand 
in rows. They are turned to quaint uses— 
schools of arms, societies, little day-schools 
for children, foreign tables @’héte; a “su- 
preme council” rules in a ground-floor par- 
lor. Italian courriers congregate in the cor- 
ner house, by which Zucchi used to pass on 
his way to the flagged hall. There are old 
shops for china and wooden carving in the 
adjoining streets. In one of the houses 
|M. R. tells me of a lawyer's office, where a 
| painting by Miss Kauffman still graces the 
| panel of the chimney. Perhaps that may 
; have been the house where Zucchi lodged, 
and the painting may have been a gift to 
| the faithful friend. The faithful friend was 
;made happy to-night by the sight of the 
| happiness of the people he was interested 
in. They had a little impromptu feast in 
ithe studio. The lamp was lighted, the ta- 
| ble was spread; old Kauffman produced his 
| cheese, and would have had Angelica’s sery- 
ants join them at supper if she had not 
laughed the proposal off. Lord Henry hap- 
pened to call in late, on his way to some 
card-party in Berkeley Square. He stared 
| at the homely gathering, at the old man, at 
| the little girl, half asleep, swinging her 
weary legs, with her head against Antonio’s 
shoulder. 
He tried to enter into his usual senti- 
| mental vein of talk with the mistress of the 
house, but she was naturally absorbed, and 
had no scruples in letting him see that he 
was in the way. He went off annoyed by 
his reception. 

“That one there appears to have some- 
| thing wrong in the head,” said old John 
| Joseph, as Lord Henry walked away. “I 
| spoke to him three times, and he did not 
| answer, but examined me as if I were an 

ox. These English people seem stupid and 
| dull of comprehension.” 

“They are clever enough,” said Antonio, 
with a sneer, “and insolent enough at times 
to require a lesson.” His vexation woke up 
little sleepy Rosa. The child raised her 
head, and looked round the room with blink- 
ing eyes. 

“You will love some of them, father, when 
you know them better. Don’t believe cross 
old Antonio,” said Angelica, “nor let us think 
of any body but ourselves to-night.” She 
rose from the table and came round to where 
| Antonio was sitting. 

“Look at this child; she is half asleep,” 


| 
| 








upon iron rails, carved and bent into shape | said Antonio, softening, as he usually did at 
as iron railings used to be in those days. | Miss Angel’s approach. “Come, Rosa; I will 
Her door was also ornamented with delicate | put you into your little bed.” 
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“Give her to me, Antonio,” said Angel; 
and then she opened her arms, and little 
Rosa nestled into them with languid child- 
ish trust. The two men got up from the 
table and followed Miss Angel into the ad- 
joining room, where Marianna had made up 
the little bed in a corner. Old Kauffman 
began uncording Rosa’s box. Angel sat 
down on the bedside, smiling, with a happy, 
grateful heart. Mr. Reynolds was far from 


her mind, as little Rosa slept, with her head | 


hanging warm against her shoulder. The 
little thing woke up when Miss Angel un- 
dressed her, but she was soon dreaming 
again, unconscious of the strange new world 


into which she had come from her green | 


home in the valley. 


That was tranquil happiness; and all the | 


next days were happy, and seemed as if 
they were old days come back. Antonio 
spent most of them in Golden Square; he 
was going away soon, he said, and return- 
ing to his work near Windsor. He had 
many messages for Angelica from his friends 
there, from Dr. Starr and his six daughters. 

“They say your room is always ready in 
their house ; you are never to go any where 
else. It is a most agreeable house to live in. 
The six young ladies are charming. * Their 
lamps are well trimmed,” said Antonio, smil- 
ing. 

“T can not spare her yet,” said John Jo- 
seph, confidentially, when Angelica had left 
theroom. “ But I am too tender a father to 
oppose her good. I shall resign myself to a 
new separation when my child is summon- 
ed to the sovereign court. Then she shall 
stay with your friends. I feel sometimes as 
though I were a foolish old man, and out of 
place in this brilliant circle. That lord 
came again this morning with the Lady 
Embassadress. 
dinary, but I would not for worlds that 
Angelica should know it. They are her 
patrons; they must be humored by us.” 

One day Angelica found her father look- 
ing very much excited. Antonio was also 
in the room, but he seemed annoyed. 

“A friend had been there,” 


Their manner was extraor- | 


Antonio shrugged his shoulders. “John 
Joseph knows well enough who is useful to 
him,” he said. 

When Count de Horn called again, as ill 
luck would have it, Antonio was still there, 
and more than usually sarcastic. Angelica 
looked at him and shook her head to try and 
stop his rudeness to her guest, whom she 
was really glad to see. Antonio marched 
off in a rage. 

M. De Horn seemed to notice nothing, but 
went on praising picture after picture. He 
even suggested one, of which the subject 
was to be a Cupid, with the motto “Garde 
a vous.” Angelica actually executed this. 

“We hope the Count will purchase the 
| study,” said old Kauffman. 

Antonio afterward said he should not be 
surprised if he did; it was a most vulgar 
and commonplace composition. 

Angelica nearly stamped with vexation. 
“Nothing pleases you that I do.” 

“Many things please me that you do, but 
you want me to compliment your vanity 
from morning to night,” said Zucchi, trem- 
bling with vexation, upsetting a table in 
his wrath, and making himself generally 
odious. 

Miss Angel’s vanity was of a less excusa- 
ble nature than good old John Joseph’s re- 
flected self-laudations. He became very 
pious about this time, and used to frequent 
the little Catholic chapel near Manchester 
Square, and return thanks to Heaven for 
| Angelica’s success—for her patrons those 
lords, this valuable Count, their friend —for 
her talents, for his own repose and happi- 
ness. He used to come back rather cross, 
and scold little Rosa, or the man-servant, or 
Angel if she came to meet him, or Antonio 
if he began to sermonize. 

Antonio bore the old man’s vexatious 
moods with admirable temper. He was 
charming .to any one young and helpless, 
or to old and dependent people. To suc- 
cessful people, however, to his equals and 
| superiors, Antonio was, it must be confessed, 

perfectly odious at times. 


aid old Jo- | 
seph, triumphant; “one whose friendship | 


—_—_<>—_-——_- 


might be worth much to them all—one | 


who—” 

“Tt is that man from Venice,” said An- 
tonio. “I do not see how any of us can 
profit by his coming.” 

“T shall be very glad to see him,” said 
Miss Angel, laughing, and sitting down at 
her easel. ‘“ Was he nice, father? Was he 
glad to see us established in our splendor ?” 

“He is coming again,” said Zucchi. “You 
will be able to ask him any questions you 
choose. Your father made him as welcome 
as if he had been a son of the house.” 

“And does he not make others welcome 
too ?” said Angelica, looking round reproach- 
fully. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO RULE IN THE CITY. 


| Happy as he was, and proud of Angelica 
and of her brilliant success, and delighted 
| as he might be by the accounts of her popu- 

larity, Kauffman, as he confessed, felt very 
| forlorn in the strange London world into 
| which he had penetrated, and even as if 
| Angelica was no longer the same little Angel 
| he had been accnstomed to. At first he tried 
|to conceal this feeling: for a week after 
| his arrival, and on the following Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, he concealed it; on 
| Friday his depression became too evident 
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for Angel not to guess with her quick wits 
that something was amiss. The old man 
spent much of his time in her studio, re- 
ceived her guests with the old well-known 
formula, but, alas, here even his trump 
eards, the Cardinal and the Bishop of Como, 
seemed to haye lost their potency. 

Angelica used to find it difficult at times 
to impress English customs upon old John | 
Joseph, whose familiarity and obsequious- 
ness were sometimes a little trying to her 
friends. She was not one of those who dwell 
upon the faults of the people they love, but 
it was impossible to be blind to the small | 
social difficulties that arose from time to 
time. 

People stared at the old fellow, as Lord 
Henry had done, some ignored him, some | 
turned away or cut his stories short. Lady 
W. was barely civil to him, and if they had | 
not had that one quarrel already, Angelica 
would have spoken to her on the subject. 
But, as it was, she dared risk no more scenes, 
for she did not feel in herself the strength | 
to withstand unkind words and feelings 
from the person to whom she owed so much, | 
Miss Reynolds, who had persisted in her | 

Visits, was the one person willing to listen | 
while old Kaufiman recounted the present | 
and past glories of Angelica’s career. Alas! | 

| 
| 


none were to compare to these present hon- 
ors, and yet were they happier now than in 
the old wandering days when they knew 
not from hour to hour what would befall | 
them? But people strive for something |s 
apart from happiness, and must not com- | 
plain if suecess does not always bring those | 
consolations which belong to less prosperous 
times. 

Old Kauffman felt the want of definite 
occupation, which is almost a necessary to 
us all, when sunshine (that best of occupa- 
tions) fails. He visited the sights most dil- 
igently. Little Rosa of the dark eyes was 
his companion in his walks; with her he | 
went to see Zucchi in his lodging in Soho. 
There were some sights as well unseen. | 
Little Rosa shuddered every time she pass- 
ed the blackened heads over Temple Bar. 
One day they met two carts with seven 
men going to be hanged at Tyburn. 

Miss Angel was never in her life more 
grateful to any body than to De Horn one 
day when he gave an order for some designs 
for her father to make. 

De Horn came more and more constantly, 
but often as he came, he was never entire- 
ly at his ease. He would stand, or sit, or 
talk, apparently without effort, but nothing | 
seemed spontaneous. He never appeared | 
quite to belong to the society in which he | 
was, or even to care to do so. He used to 
have strange fits of abstraction, during | 
which he seemed to lose the thread of what | 

ras going on. One day, instead of walking | 
up stairs into Angelica’s studio, he wandered | 





down into the kitchens below, to the utter 
amazement of the man and the cook. On 
another occasion he clambered up to the 
hanging board of his own coach. He was 
very kind but capricious to his servants and 
dependents. He had come from Venice by 


| way of Vienna and Paris, and was now es- 


tablished in rooms in St. James’s. He did 


| not entertain, but his splendid equipage and 


liveries gave him notoriety, and his good 
looks and elaborate courtesy made him pop- 


| ular, especially with women; men were a 


little shy of him. He had fought a duel or 
two; he played cards, as every body else 
did; he never drank any wine. His riding 


| was unrivaled, and it was really a fine sight 


to see him mounted on one of Lord W.’s 
spirited chargers, and galloping round and 
round the stable-yard. His dancing was 
also said to be unequaled. He had atready 
engaged Miss Angel for a couple of sets at 


| Lady. W.’s great ball, to which every one 


was looking forward. 

De Horn was a tall and distinguished- 
looking man, with a thoughtful counte- 
nance. His keen eyes seemed to read the 
unspoken minds of those with whom he 

same in contact. It was true that he knew 
something of the world; he could read men 
and women to a certain point, measure their 
short-comings and their vanities with a cu- 
rious quickness of apprehension, but that 
was all. There is a far wider science of hu- 
man nature, of which scarcely the first les- 

sons had reached him. To understand peo- 

ple’s good and generous qualities, to know 
their best and highest nature, we must be 
in some measure tuned to meet them. 

De Horn, full of his own plans and selfish 
interests, was incapable of understanding 
the noble and generous emotions of others. 
He had found out Lady W.; he had discov- 
ered Angelica’s vanity, her vague romance 


}and want of judgment; he was aware of 


Lady Diana’s temper and morbid suspicions; 


| but in each one of these women a counter- 


balancing strength of good purpose existed 
which he counted as nothing, but which 
was in truth the secret key to their natures. 
He did not realize the true-hearted percep- 
tions of Diana, the sudden, impulsive, blind 
sincerity of nature in our Kauffman. 
Nobody knew very much about De Horn, 
although every body was talking about him. 
Angelica used to meet him constantly. She 
was always glad to see him in the room 
when she entered. Dr. Burney was giving 
his musical parties at that time. Angelica 
used to go there, and De Horn rarely missed 
one, although he seemed not to care for lit- 
erary society as a rule, and used to lock 
with an odd expression at the tea-table and 
the six-weeks-old dish of baked pears which 
the company systematically rejected. The 
pears might be indifferent, but the company 
was of the best; and Dr. Burney, with his 
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sword and court dress, would come in from | acting to-night when he performed those 
the Duke of Cumberland’s, bringing a flavor characters.” 
of highest social refinement. “T do not know what you mean,” said 
De Horn sometimes spoke of life in Swe- Angelica. “H« is a very kind friend and 
den, of his home near Stockholu, and of the | an excellent critic.” 
parties there, with a certain well-bred re-| The Swede’s criticisms were very consol- 
serve. Angelica was much interested by ing to the poor little artist, shivering from 
the few words he let drop one day concern- | Antonio’s last sermon. He praised Angeli- 
ing his picture-galleries. ca because it suited him to do so, and when 
“Had he pictures? What pictures?” he stood absorbed before her easel and ex- 
asked Angelica. claimed, “Good Heavens, what genius!” he 
“T trust before long that I may be able scarcely looked at the picture, but at the 
to answer your question by pointing to some | blushing artist. 
now in your studio, madam,” he said, with| “There is a man of worth,” old, John Jo- 
the slow foreign accent. ‘“ Whatcharm can | seph would cry, rubbing his hands. “ My 
those of the old men have for us compared | Angel, has he given you an order? Have 
to that which your work must ever exer- | you asked him the full price? Remember 
cise ?” to ask a good price from those who can pay, 
This was the style of conversation that | to whom gold is nothing.” 
Angelica did not object to, though common- “T can not agree with you there,” Anto- 
sense made her reply. “I can imagine that | nio would say. “A picture is worth its own 
a friend’s work may have its own interest; | value. I can not endure that your daugh- 
but the old men, as you call them, Count,” | ter should sell her dignity with her work, 
said Miss Angel, coquettishly, “have their | and change her price according to the bid- 
own wonderful gifts, which we can not) der.” 
hope to follow or repeat. What pictures} Old John Joseph was getting very impa- 
have you? Are they of the Italian school?” | tient of Antonio’s expostulations. 





“Yes, yes,” said the Count, absently. “ Ché, ché, ché!” he said, angrily ; “keep 
“Your Hobbema painted a very fine portrait | thy hand in thy empty pocket if it pleases 
of my father—” thee, Antonio. Thou comest with thy croak, 


Angelica looked puzzled. The Count sud- | croak, like a bird of ill omen. Go, my Au- 
denly began to laugh, and said, “ Forgive | gel; trouble not thyself. She looks quite 
my distractions, madam, since you are the | pale and worn, and it is all thy doing, An- 
cause of them. What were we talking | tonio; thou art robbing her of her beauty 
about ?” and freshness.” 

“We are talking about Dr. Johnson,} And, sure enough, Angel suddenly began 
Count,” said one of the Misses Burney, who | to ery. 

did not wish Angelica to monopolize their| “Yes,” she said, “ you wound me, you pain 
lion. “ He is expected here presently. Have | me; you say we are bad people, that my 
you ever met him ?” work is worthless, that 1 make money by 

“An old man—something like this,” said | false pretense, by defrauding other people 
the Count, taking a few steps and changing | —you, Antonio, to whom we have always 
his face. It was a curiously effective piece | tried to show kindness and affection. Why 
of mimicry, and the result was so striking | do you do it? Why do you mistrust old 
that every body exclaimed, and began to en- | friends, and give us nothing but pain by 
treat De Horn to perform some other char- | your coming ?” 
acters. Angelica was scarcely pleased when} Her irritation was caused, had Antonio 
he suddenly looked at his watch and darted | but known it, by very different things; but, 
across the room in imitation of Lord W.’s | as people do, she vented it upon Antonio, pa- 
peculiar manner. tient and silent enough now, and cut to the 

“No, no, no! Lord W. is the kindest | heart by her fierce attack. If he had but 
man, the best of creatures,” she cried. “I)| known it, never did she feel more trust in 

san not bear to see him imitated.” | him, never more secret longing for his help 

“And yet you yourself have painted his | and wish for his approval, than as she stood 
portrait,” said De Horn, reproachfully, im- | there, reproachful, with angry looks and 
mediately returning to her side. His looks white quivering lips. De Horn’s attentions 
seemed to say, “I only did it to please you. | had brought back the impression of Mr. 
I hate the whole thing.” In vain they all | Reynolds’s cruel behavior. She was to 
begged for further specimens of his power. meet him also that evening at Lady W.’s 
He took leave at the first pause in the con-| ball. Her heart was heavy with irritated 
versation. Miss Burney came and sat down foreboding. She childishly poured the sup- 
in the place he had left vacant. “What an) pressed annoyance of the moment upon poor 
actor that man is!” the little lady said; “I Antonio. The mood had been gathering; 
wonder whether good judges would agree | the storm now broke. 
with me. And yet, oddly enough, it seem- “Ts this the way you venture to speak to 
ed to me for the first time that he was not me?” cried Antonio, also in the wrong, also 
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angry. “You two, who owe me a thousand 
benefits! Not of money, perhaps—that has 
not been mine to give—but is care noth- 
ing? Are anxious thought and fatigue and 
weariness in your service nothing? And 
now you, John Joseph, reproach me with 
my empty pocket, and forget all. You, An- 
gelica, say that all my long fidelity and 
truth-speaking have given you nothing but 
pain. You shall be spared that pain in fu- 
ture. I leave you to your own infatuated 
vanity, to your worldly associates. 
think Iam blind? Do you think I do not 
see what is passing before my eyes, the baits 
thrown out to riches, to rank, to all un- 
worthy objects? I don’t know how much | 
I have loved you, Angelica. Henceforth I | 
leave you, and shall turn my thoughts away 
from your life and your interests. If you 
are sorry some day, that old fox, John Jo- 
seph, can come and tell me so.” 

And exit Antonio, banging the door. 

“Oh, father!” cried Angel, falling back | 
into a chair, and covering her eyes. 

“Tech, teh!” said old John Joseph ; : “itis, 
nothing, nothing, I tell you. He is insup- 
portable with his jealousy. He will come 
back soon enough, on all fours, to ask our 
pardon. Insolent calumniator. Old fox !— 
did you hear, Angel, what he called me ?” 

This happened on the very afternoon of 
the day when Lady W.’s great ball was to 
be given. Angel, who had been looking 
forward to it with childish eagerness, now 
suddenly seemed to turn indifferent — to 
hate the very notion of dancing with a heavy 
heart. When the moment came to get ready 
she reluctantly followed little Rosa, who 
had run in to remind her that it was time. 
The scene with Zucchi had troubled Angel- 
ica greatly. She felt that he had been in 
earnest, and that he was really gone, what- 
ever her father might say. 

“Cousin Angel, are you not longing to look 
at your dress?” said little Rosa. “ Uncle 
and I have put it out upon the bed for you 
for a surprise. Come, come ;” and she took 
one of the listless hands and tried to drag 
her up from her seat. 

It was even a greater event to little Rosa 
that Angelica should go to this great ball 
than to Angelica herself. ‘ Will there be 
any body so grand as you?” said the little 
thing, looking delightedly at the dress that 
was spread out upon the bed. 

Angelica’s bedroom was a great dark 
room, with a red paper, and one or two dark 
old-fashioned pieces of furniture which had 
been left by the last inhabitant, a melan- 
choly old bachelor who had died there. One 
door opened into the studio, through'which 
little Rosa now came again, carefully carry- 
ing the tall lamp which the woman-servant 
had just brought up. Upon the bed lay the 
beautiful white brocade ready to put on, 
with white satin shoes pointing their toes, 


Do you | 


Se ee ee 


and the fan already prepared to flaunt. An- 
| gelica had painted it herse!f with her favor- 
ite theme of shepherds and pipes and mauso- 
/leums. How Miss Angel had enjoyed making 
her preparations, and now— 

“You are not looking,” said the little girl. 
To please her, the young painter bent over 
the dress. A tear fell on the sleeve of the 
silver brocade, making a little stain. 

“Oh, cousin!” said little Rosa, horror- 
stricken. 

“A brocade trimmed with pearls and tears, 
| child—that is a new fashion,” said Angel- 

ica, smiling sadly; and then she sat down 
| listlessly by the side of the bed. She was 
| a little stunned somehow, and scarcely could 
| have told you what had happened or why 
| her tears were falling. After a few minutes 

she roused herself, and began to get ready, 
| with the help of her kind little tire-woman. 
She felt so strangely ; it seemed to her as if 
| 
| 


| 


she had received a dull blow, and the effects 
were still upon her. Listless, ashamed, pro- 
voked, indignant, she had never looked less 
| handsome than to-night. She talked on to 
| little tiptoe Rosa; she patiently turned and 
| twirled before old John Joseph’s admiring 
jeyes; he held the Roman lamp on high to 
see her more plainly. Her dress of white 
brocade was a present from Lord Essex, who 
had brought the stuff with such evident 
pleasure and kindness that Angelica had 
not known how to refuse the gift, and she 
had had it made up for the great occasion. 

It would have been more becoming to her 
than the celebrated rose-bud dress, had she 
been in equal spirits. White is the natural 
color for all young women, that in which 
they look their best, but Angelica’s best to- 
night was a sad and absent best. 

Lady Diana had good-naturedly sent her 
own carriage and man-servant to fetch her 
friend and the brocade. 

“Heaven bless thee, my child!” said John 
Joseph, with great solemnity, when the car- 
riage was announced. “Be good and hap- 
py, and continue to recompense your old fa- 
ther for all his long sacrifices. They seem 
to him as nothing when you are honored and 
esteemed according to your merit.” And 
then she drove off in the dark, and a page 
was turned over forever in her life. 


—e——— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“MUSICIANS WAITING—ENTER SERVANTS.” 


Lapy W. had not spared thought and tron- 
ble to make her ball go off with all brillian- 
cy of wax and fire, of minuet and country- 
dance, of beauty dressed to best advantage, 
and music playing in time to dignified 
graces; servants without number were 
'standing about the doors displaying their 
| masters’ gold-braided, ambitious, and bright- 
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colored liveries. De Horn’s green lackeys | 
were conspicuous among them; they carried 
wands in their hands, and wore huge nose- 
gays. The park was lighted by torches, 
lamps were hanging along the avenues that 
led to the house. A crowd stood outside 
the iron gates, cheering occasionally as the 
long names and the splendors and persons 
belonging to each came driving up. I think 
people were less blasé then than they are 


now, and thought more seriously upon cer- | 


tain subjects. Dancing, for instance, and 
powdering and postures took up a great deal 
of time ; so did conversation and correspond- 
ence—of all of which exercises our own 
generation seems somewhat impatient, as it 
hurries on its way, curtailing with small 
ceremony. 

Miss Angel started in her grand equipage 
to take her part in all the state ceremonies, 
and her father put on his old cloak and pre- 
pared to follow into the crowd, to have the 
glory of seeing his child pass into the para- 
dise of lords. The Princess of Brunswick 
was to be there and other great personages. 
Little Rosa begged so hard to be allowed to 
go too that, as it was a fine November night, 
shining with many stars, and crossed by no 
chill winds, the old man consented to it, 
and the little girl started, clinging to his 
hand, and dancing with delight along the 
pavement. I suppose to one or two people 
present or in the crowd within or without 
every ball is delightful; certainly little 
Rosa in her outer darkness was as happy 
as any of the splendid and lighted-up ladies 
within—far happier than Angel herself, who 
had come in a strange and depressed state 
of mind. 

By degrees (it often happens after depres- 
sion), her spirits rose wildly. Ifanew gown, 
plenty of music, smooth polished floors, ad- 
miration, and half a dozen persons at her 
elbow could make her happy, these elements 
were not wanting. Antonio was gone, Mr. 
Reynolds had left her, but all these vanities 
remained. People talk of fleeting worldli- 
ness; it seemed to be the one thing that she 
could count upon. Friendship left her in a 
fury; love made a speech, and walked out 
of the room ; but here were faithful frivolity 
and vanities unchanging; here were part- 
ners and compliments; here was De Horn 
unrenitting in courteous attention. Since 
other things were not for her, she would 
take what she could hold. Was Frivolity 
a divine goddess, after all? was this to be 
the experience of her life—to find divinity 
in oné thing after another? At times dur- 
ing that eventful evening Miss Angel’s 
laughter and spirits were almost wild, but 
at others she drooped. There was anxiety 


in the air; the secret feelings of the last few | 


months seemed mingling with the scene be- 
fore her. Almost the first person she saw 
as she came into the room was Mr. Reynolds, 


| degrave. 


talking to one of the beautiful Ladies Wal- 
He came up to her, held out his 
hand with a gentle deprecating look. She 
hardly knew how to respond; there was a 
dazzle of lights before her eyes, of music in 
her ears. She turned away quickly, and 
just realized the fact that Lady Diana, who 
was in crimson, and looking greatly bored, 
was beckoning to her to come and stand by 
her side. 

From their corner the two ladies could 
see into the great dining-room; it had been 
decorated and turned into a dancing hall. 
An arch had been opened into the little oc- 
tagon room, Miss Angel’s late retreat. 

Her bedroom had been transformed into 
a retiring boudoir, with lamps and low di- 
vans; almost all the windows were unshut- 
tered, and the lights on the terrace without, 
and the shouts of the by-standers, seemed to 
make a fiery circle and outer incantation to 
the glittering magic within. There is a pic- 
ture by Stothard of a court ball in those 
days, delicately and charmingly indicated. 
There is a sweeping and measured calm in 
all the brilliancy, a high-bred grace and 
composure. Lady W.’s ball was remarkable 
for this mixture of brightness and grave re- 
straining sense of high dignity present. 

The country-dances were performed with 
great spirit. Angelica danced twice with 


M. De Horn, who came and reminded her 
that she was promised as she stood by Lady 


Di. De Horn’s dancing was celebrated for 
its excellence. He was stately, composed, 
graceful, moving his long limbs with a sort 
of careless ease. When dancing, he seemed 
quite different from the somewhat conscious 
person he appeared under ordinary cireum- 
stances. His ear for music must have been 
remarkable; and the whole glittering set 
of country-dancers seemed to be inspirited 
and kept to the measure by this one man’s 
performance. They swayed and bowed and 
stamped their high heels; the swords swung, 
the gentlemen’s gold embroideries, which 
they shared with their lackeys, twinkled ; 
the stately lady figures rose and sank, and 
pointed their satin toes. De Horn among 
them all, in his black and silver, seemed to 
beat his own time and to keep the music it- 
self in measure. Angelica made no secret 
of her pleasure in his performance. When 
excellence reaches a certain point, even 
dancing becomes a fine art, and ceases to be 


,a personal display to real artistic natures. 


Perhaps this may have been a small fine 
art, but it was all in all for the moment; 
and when De Horn’s glance sought Angeli- 
ca’s after one of their complicated evolu- 
tions, she gave a bright and unqualified look 
of approval and interest. 

Mr. Reynolds was still standing not far 
off, and he saw her glance, and then he look- 
ed down at his shoe buckles, feeling as if he 
had no right to watch Angelica’s expres- 
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sions or movements any more. That look 
seemed to tell him he had been right; to 
absolve his conscience. She was a ghost to 
him—that beautiful living woman, with 
the light of youth in her eyes, of interest 
and fine intelligence. When the dance was 
over, De Horn conducted her back to her 
place by Lady Di. He remained by her 


side, not talking exactly, for he was a per- | 


sonnage muet, and depended more upon his 
legs than his wits for the favor he received 
from the world. He stood keeping guard 
over Angelica’s tulk with every body else, 
and putting in a word every now and then 
more or less to the purpose. 

“What a stupid man De Horn is!” said | 
Lady Di once, when he had moved away, | 
called off by some acquaintance. 


| 
“Do you think so?” said the Kauffman. | box at the play. 


“T think the man is a very good speci- | 
men of a human being.” She spoke light- | 
ly, but she felt any thing but gay and un-| 
concerned. | 

Was it magnetism and force of will by | 
which De Horn made his way? It was some | 
curious power he had of making others half | 
interested, half afraid. Angelica dimly felt | 
that she was in danger. He still seemed | 
with her, even when she was talking to oth- 
ers. Goethe tells Eckermann about attract- | 
ive and repulsive powers belonging to hu- | 
man beings as they walk in mysteries. It | 
must have been some magnetic powers in 
De Horn which imposed upon so many. 

As the handsome couple stood side by side 
they commanded a view of the brilliant com- 
pany in the blazing hall and on the stair- 
vase drawn up to receive the Princess of | 
Brunswick and the Duke of Cumberland, | 
who had arrived in state. The heads bend 
in long line, the courtesies vie in depth and 
sweep: the procession sweeps on, the buzz 
of voices rises afresh. 

Two people begin talking in the crowd of 
the Daily Courant, a newspaper which has 
just come out. 

“Tts news is not of the latest,” says one 
of the speakers, turning to De Horn; “it 
announces Count de Horn’s expected arriv- 
al in London vid Paris and Dover. It is 
three months after date in its intelligence.” 

“Is he coming?” said.-De Horn, with a 
start. 

“ He—who ?” said the other, and De Horn | 
seemed suddenly to remember to burst out 
laughing. ; 

Angelica, preoccupied as she was, could 
not help wondering at the agitation this lit- 
tle incident seemed to produce in her part- 
ner. He presently asked her if she did not 
feel the heat. Would she not come nearer 
an open window ? 

“Are youill? Pray do not think of me,” 
she said, for she saw that he was deadly 
pale. But he would not leave her. He 





to keep her apart from the rest of the com- 
| pany. 

He began talking as he had never done 
before. “Ah! that you were in my own 
rank of life!’ he said once. “But what 
matters rank or difficulty where there is wit 
and courage and true love ?” 

She became more and more uneasy as his 
manner grew more free. He followed her 
every where, from room to room, into the 
supper-room at last, where he handed some 
refreshment she had asked for across a ta- 


| ble, saying, “Let me serve you, madam. 


You are fortunate people here in this coun- 
try, where you have no vexing restrictions, 
as with us. Before I left Sweden a friend 
of mine was brought before the magistrates 
for having taken a cup of chocolate in her 
She was condemned to a 
week’s imprisonment and a heavy fine.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Angelica. “TI 
should be sorry to pay such a price for a cup 
of chocolate!” (Alas! poor woman, she had 
to pay a heavier price than this for that 
which Count de Horn was now handing to 
her.) 

“Our sumptuary laws are of extraordina- 
ry severity,” cried, the Count. “I myself 
have, I fear—’ He broke off abruptly. 
“Will you come back to the dancing-room ?” 
he said, and he looked at her with one of 
those strange, uncertain glances. 

As De Horn’s agitation grew, Angelica 
felt her own insensibly increase. She be- 
came more and more afraid, and once when 
he had been called away by one of the Prin- 


|cess of Brunswick’s attendant pages, she 


precipitately engaged herself to Lord W., 
who happened to be standing near. 

But fate seemed to interfere. Lady W. 
came up with a “No, W., you must not dance 
with Kauffman. I know how much you 
would like to do so, but there is the Prin- 
cess of Brunswick waiting to be taken in to 
supper. Here is Count de Horn, who will, 
I am sure, supply your place.” 

She was gone, and once more Angelica 
found her fingers in the grasp of the very 
hand she was trying to avoid. His fingers 
held hers so strangely, closing with a firm 
light pressure, that she seemed unable to 
resist. “Here is a seat by the window,” 
she said, trying to avoid him, and with a 
sort of smile she withdrew her hand in an 
unconcerned way, talking of something else 
all the while. But again she happened to 
meet the look of his strange penetrating 
eyes as she glanced up. It seemed to her 
as if his glance held her as firmly as his 
closing fingers. 

Old John Joseph was in the crowd out- 
side, and had managed to creep with little 
Rosa through the barriers. They reached 
a window at last from whence they could 
see into thé ball-room. As they stood on 


seemed to detain her, by mere force of will | the terrace of the garden, they saw, to their 
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delight, Angelica go by in her brilliance, es- 
corted by this magnificent squire. 

“ How white she looks, uncle!” said little 
Rosa. “Is she frightened, all alone ?” 

“She is not all alone; that great signor is 
talking to her,” said John Joseph. “ Praised 
be Heaven that I see my child honored as 
she deserves; all are acknowledging her 
rights. See, Rosa, they are looking for her; 
she receives a message; she is led across. 
Rosa, it is one of the Princess’s pages who 
has been sent for her,” cried old John Jo- 
seph, creeping up closer and closer to the 


window, and trampling the flower bed, to 


behold the apotheosis of his Angel as she is 
conducted to the great chair where the Prin- 
cess is sitting in state. 

“People are coming this way. 
quick,” whispers little Rosa, pulling 
coat tails. They are a timid pair, and the 
burst of voices frightens them, and the two 


Come 


creep off carefully and unperceived, slide | 


along the rails, and come out away into the 
street. 

They find their way home, through dark 
moon-lit streets, to the house where the tired 
servants are sleeping. 

Soon little Rosa, too, is dreaming of moon- 
light and of music. 

Old John Joseph lights his pipe, and sits 
down contentedly in the great chair in the 
parlor, waiting until Angel should return. 
He opens the window to hear her first sum- 
mons. Long, warm, dark hours pass, and 


he nods sleepily in his place, all wrapped | 


in his cloak. The open window lets in the 
first light of dawn; the birds begin to chirp 
crisply in the chill serenity. 


The dawning light shines upon the ball 
and upon the dancers, stil! untiringly pur- 
suing their mazes. It shines upon a wom- 
an who has come out from the hot glaring 
room, with its straining music and oppress- 
ive scent of burning wax, into the dim gray 
garden, where the trees just rustle in the 
dawn, and the sparrows are whistling their 
early chorus with fresh precision. 

All that night Angelica had felt unnat- 
urally wound up, excited, agitated. This 
dim cool light seemed to call her back to 
rest, to tranquil mind, to reality of heart 
and feeling. Her dress gleamed white among 
shadows. Some silver cloud was drifting 
overhead. 

Some one saw her go from the room, and 
came pursuing her steps. It seemed impos- 
sible to avoid De Horn, who now followed 
her along the twilight path. 
come?’ she cried, exasperated. 
you see that I would avoid you?” 

“Why do I come?” said De Horn. “ Mad- 
am, I have much to say to you. My happi- 
ness, my liberty, my life, are in your hands. 
I have had news to-night, news that over- 
whelms me. I am in dire disgrace. My 


“Do not 


at his | 


“Why do you | 


estates and my life may be forfeit. You 
alone can save me, save me from despair.” 

Angelica turned her wondering looks. She 
saw he was in earnest; he looked ghastly. 

“The Queen would listen to you,” he cried. 
“Did you not see the Princess smile as she 
gave you her Majesty’s message and sum- 
mons to Windsor? Your influence would 
save me,” he repeated. 

“Tndeed, I will do any thing,” faltered 
Angelica, greatly moved. “But you over- 
rate; you entirely mistake.” 

“T do not overrate any thing,” he said, 
approaching his anxious face to hers; and 
throngh the dim twilight his great black 
eyes gleamed, and as the light increased she 
saw more plainly the lines of care and al- 
most terror in his face. Then, before she 
could prevent him, he fell upon his knees, 
and caught hold of her skirts with his two 
hands as he spoke. 

“You have influence upon all whom you 
approach. You could obtain grace for your 
| husband,” he cried, “if not for me. Oh, 
| Angel, be that which you are, a generous 
| and noble-hearted womah! Give me my 
life. I love you to distraction; you see it, 
| you know it. If you have one womanly 
| feeling, one pitiful thought for a wretch 
in torment, you could save me, you alone.” 
And he struck his breast, with one hand 
still holding to her dress. 

“Oh! no, no,” said Angel, doubting, not 
knowing how to answer, how to escape. 

He went on passionately entreating, warm- 
ing as he continued, and she, bewildered, 
excited, let him go on—listened with rising 
| agitation, melted as she listened, grew in- 
| terested against her own conviction, and 
suddenly the spell of the moment, the pas- 
|sionate petition, her own yielding nature, 
| all overcame her. Some wave seemed to 
flow over her head, and it seemed to her as 
| if it was no new thing, but as if that voice 
| had been pleading and pleading from the 
| very beginning of life, as if all her coldness 
jand indifference were cruelty and selfish- 
| ness, and as if some conviction had come to 
| 
| 


her that he must be saved at any price—she 
alone must save him. 

Suddenly, very quietly, she yielded, agreed 
|to every thing. She would marry him if 
| he really wished it—meet him at the little 
| Catholic chapel out of Manchester Square 
jas he entreated. He could hardly believe 
| her as she spoke. She would keep the se- 

cret; and as she said so he seized her hand 
| and kissed it again and again. 
| If any one were to suspect his marriage— 
such were the laws of Sweden, De Horn as- 
sured her— he would be immediately carried 
off, imprisoned perhaps for life; “ but you, 
my treasure, my Angel of deliverance, under 
| the shadow of your pure wings I shall be 
| safe.” He seemed again overpowered, and 
| for a moment Angelica lost courage. 
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But she made no opposition when De 
Horn seized her hand and pulled Lady W.’s 
little ring off her finger. 

“T must leave you,” he said; “they are 


coming; but this is a pledge of your truth | 
You dare not fail me now.” | 


and goodness. 
Though his words were harsh, his looks were 
melting ; they seemed to appeal to her very 
heart. She could not speak, but bent her 
head in assent. ‘When she looked up, De 
Horn was hastily escaping along a shadowy 
path; for one instant he stopped and point- 
ed toward the house from whence a whole 
stream of dancers now issued. 

The sun rose over the houses, a glittering 
stream of gold fell upon Angelica in her sil- 
ver dress. As she turned to meet the com- 
pany she seemed on fire, advancing radiant 
and excited. How much are omens worth? 

Poor Angel! hitherto people had reproach- 
ed her with lightness of nature. Hencefor- 
ward the burden of life lay heavy enough to 
satisfy her most envious detractors. 


—_—————— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
I MIGHT FORGET MY WEAKER LOT. 


ANGELICA had little knowledge of charac- 
ter. She was too much absorbed in her own 
impressions to receive very definite images 
of the minds of the people she lived among. 
She could scarcely understand how events 
appeared to them. For some hours she lay 
still upon her bed, living over and over again 
the strange experiences that had come to 
her. It seemed to her as if she alone were 
concerned in all. Then at last she fell into 
a deep sleep, from which all emotion, all 
fear, all regret had passed away. She only 
awakened to hear her father’s voice softly 
calling her from the room outside, 

“ Angelica, Angelica, my child!” 

“Yes, father,’ answered Angel, with a 
sigh, awakening. J 

The door was locked, and she did not un- 
close it. 

“T hear that Zuechi is in town preparing 
for a journey to Italy,” said old Kauffman 
through the chink. “Will you come with 


| risen, and was coming and going about the 
room. 
She was determined not to be absent that 
,morning. De Horn might come; a message 
might come. What was this strange new 
state of mind in which she did not dare to 
face her father? She found that she dread- 
;ed meeting him. The thought of seeing An- 
| tonio also frightened her: she felt as if he 
would read her very heart in one glance. 
Old Kauffman was surprised that his 

| daughter should venture to be obstinate. 
His temper had been ruffled by Zucchi’s re- 
ception. He had already visited him that 
;morning. The young man was busy pack- 
| ing, winding up his affairs, seeing to many 
details. Old Kauffman’s reproachful recon- 
| ciliation rather bored him than otherwise. 
| Zucchi was preoccupied, depressed by his 
father’s death, hurrying to his brothers and 
sisters. Old Kauffman, with his martyr- 
like airs, vexed him. His moral aphorisms 
about resignation, his long descriptions of 
his own household prosperity and elevation, 
were not calculated to put Antonio into bet- 
ter spirits. Old Kauffman perceived that 
something was amiss. And so he had de- 
termined that Angelica must come herself 
to the rescue. But Angelica is also obsti- 
nate, will not open, and calls out from time 
to time, ‘Iam coming, father. Dear father, 
do not knock so loud. Let me dress in 
peace.” 


“Do I disturb your peace? Is this the 





way you speak to your father?” shouts the 
| old fellow, more and more irate and vexed 


| by every moment’s delay. “After my years 


of care, of self-denial, after the education I 
have bestowed upon you, with efforts scarce- 


| ly to be told,” he says, raising his voice, for 


he hears footsteps approaching, and is glad 
of an audience to his wrongs, “is this the 
way to treat your father, whose long sacri- 
fices came to the very notice of the Lord 
Cardinal? Ungrateful child, where is your 
obedience? Why do you refuse to accom- 
pany me on this visit of reconciliation and 
farewell ?” 





Then he looked round to see who had 
come in, and what the effect of his eloquence 


| had been upon the visitor—was it Antonio, 


me, Angelica, and bid farewell to that mis-| after all? Antonio at that moment was far 


guided young man ?” 


away in spirit. Could Angelica have seen 


“T am tired, father,” said Angelica; “can | his heart as it was then, it might have added 
? b fa] ? > g 


not he come and see us as usual ?” 


a pang to the moment. How bitterly did 


“T have been at his lodgings,” continued | he reproach himself afterward for his in- 


old Kauffman, mysteriously. 
persuade him to come, Angelica. You, my 
child, have more influence than I over that 
hog-headed youth. Haste! haste! dress 
thyself, and come with thy old father. 
want to hear of last night. What did they 
say to thee?—they did not ask after thy 
old father, Angelica ?” 

“T can not go out; Iam busy this morn- 
ing,” said Angel from within. She had now 


“T can not 


I | 


difference and failure at this critical time! 
Some phase had come over him. Weariness 
of waiting, conviction of the hopelessness 
of his dreams; for the first time vivid per- 
sonal preoccupations had come to separate 
him from Angelica’s interests. It was not 
Antonio but De Horn who walked in upon 
Kauffman’s recriminations. He found him 








with his long blue coat tails flying, and his 
| nose against Angelica’s panel. 
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“Ungrateful child!” the old father shouts 
with renewed eloquence. “What an exam- 
ple for thy little innocent cousin Rosa, my 
dead brother’s only daughter—a iegacy to 
our tenderness;” and then Angelica from 
within hears a second, voice and a change 
of tone in old John Joseph. Her heart 
beats faster than ever. It is De Horn al- 
ready come. Come—for what? Her trem- 
bling fingers tangle the strings. She can 
hardly fasten her dress, pin on the great 
flapping cap, beneath which her eyes shine 
so brightly; hook the band round her waist: 
somehow or other she is ready at last, she 
flings open her window for a breath of air, 
and then with shaking hands unlocks her 
door and comes forth. The studio is all 
full of sunshine. It is late in the morning 
and the sun is high. 

De Horn bows low as she appears. 
standing in the window with her father. 

Old Kauffman had been for the last few 
minutes escorting the Count from portfolio 


at once to Zucchi at his lodging. “It is 
better to forget the past; Antonio is a 
young man who owes almost every thing to 
our protection; he has proved himself an 
ingrate, but that is no reason to give him 
up altogether,” said old Kauffman. An- 
gelica did not hear a word he said. She 
saw him put on his cloak, look about in the 


|ecorner of the room for his stick, take his 


three-cornered hat, and go off, calling to 
little Rosa, who was at play down below. 


Angelica, in her state of suppressed excite- 


ment and nervousness, was terrified to be 


‘alone with De Horn, and longed for some 
‘other explanation, some greater certainty. 


She tried to forget every thing in the pres- 
ent. The present—it was this unknown 
person, so familiar already. The present 


|—it was in her own beating heart, in her 


He is | 


to portfolio, exhibiting Angelica’s perform- | 


ances with a running commentary of his 
own, diving into portfolios, and all the 
while secretly calculating the possible sum 
to which De Horn would go for orders. 
“ Here is your Excellency’s own suggestion, 
Garte a fous” (so he pronounced it), “ render- 
ed by my naughty inspired one. That one, 


possessed with such gifts of Heaven, should 
prove rebellious to her father’s expressed 


desire, is indeed a lesson to all.” Then see- 
ing Angelica’s worn looks, “Thou art pale, 
my child. Why didst thou not tell me thou 
wert tired?” said old Kauffman, with real 
tenderness, hurrying up to her and taking 
her listless hand. 


| illusion, in their relation. 


studio with the pictures in every corner, the 
dreams, and the allegories, and the fanciful 
bedizenments of the truth. 

People are sometimes distraught and driv- 
en on by unaccountable impulses. These 
two people seemed possessed; it is impos- 
sible to say what was real, what was mere 
“T have brought 
you back your ring,” said the Count, quickly. 
“Come, there is no time to be lost. I have 
made all arrangements. Will you come ?” 
he repeated, and he took both her hands, 
and looked at her with his deep eyes. 

“Do you remember the day we first met?” 
De Horn continued, gazing at her fixedly. 
“Some strange presentiment drew me in 
your steps. I followed you in my gondola; 
I watched you as you passed from picture 
to picture in the Doge’s palace. Angelica, 
from the first moment I knew you, I had a 


“OTis nothing, father, only last night’s | presentiment how it would end; even when 
’ ’ y 5 ’ 


excitement,” she answered. 

Then she stood silent. 
look at the Count, but turned her head 
away. 


you left Venice, I knew I should see you 


She could not | again.” 


“Lady Diana had a presentiment too, I 
suppose,” said Angelica, recovering a little, 


He advanced slowly, and was silent for and speaking with a gentle laugh. 


an instant. 
“T came, madam, according to our ap- 
pointment, to invite you to visit Lord Hen- 
ry’s gallery of pictures,” said De Horn, at 
last, with a keen, expressive glance, which 
made Angelica’s cheeks blush crimson. 
“Ah, now she is looking better,” said old 
Kauffman, eagerly. ‘Go, my child, go with 
his Excellency. 


Why didst thou not ex- | 


plain? A walk willdo thee good. I will re- | 


turn to that ingrate. Where is the sketch 
for her Majesty’s portrait, Angelica? The 
Count is anxious to see it. We think of 
representing the Queen as Venus awaken- 
ing the sleeping arts of England. The idea 


seems to me worthy of our great Dante him- 
self.” 


| broad frills fell over her face. 


| her. 


Then he went on talking of the ball, of | 
the Princess, of the brilliant scene of his | 


Angel’s triumph the night before; then he 
said he should delay no longer, but return 


De Horn turned white, then black. “I 
was mad. I am in earnest now,” he said. 
Then eagerly, “ Don’t delay, pray do not de- 
lay! The time is running short; the priest 
is waiting. You have promised; you, An- 
gelica, are not of those who deceive.” 

“T hope not,” said she, clasping 
hands. 

Angelica went stubbornly into her room, 
dressed herself, pulled on her silk hood; the 
Then she 
came out, and returned to the studio, where 
De Horn was waiting, gazing at her picture: 
he sprang forward with two long strides. 
“Are you ready ?” he said. “My good An- 
gel! my preserver! my idol!” So he called 
His love- making was somewhat to 
order, somewhat mechanical, so she after- 
ward felt. At the time she was in a state 
of such strange excitement that she did not 
very clearly know what he said. She only 


her 
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knew that this was some one who was grate- | and hurried away down a side street. They 
ful for her favors, some one in trouble whom | stopped at last at the low doorway in a 
she could serve; that by serving him she passage out of Spanish Place. Afterward 
best served herself. , Angelica remembered that a great carriage 
Here was a protector able and willing to went by just then; as it passed she saw the 
help her. Henceforth she should have her harness glittering in the sun. 
own standing-place in the world; no longer | 
to be tossed to and fro by variable tides, no 
longer to be dependent upon the chance fa- 
vors of fashion, of patrons, upon their hu- | CHAPTER XXIV. 
mors and fancies. She should have some 
one to turn to whose right it would be to 
defend her, some one noble, generous, gen- IN supreme moments of life people notice 
tle, the prince of her wildest dreams. Peo-| many things unconnected with the cireum- 
ple might blame: let them blame; she had stance that is impending. Angel ever after 
a right, as other women had, to be loved, to' remembered the stupid little details of that 
give happiness, and to receive it. Who morning’s walk, and the sight of glittering 
should dare interfere ? harness in the sunshine would give her 
Little Rosa saw them as they started, and | some odd feeling of mingled shame and re- 
came running up. “Uncle did not take me! gret; so did the swing of a curtain at times 
with him. May I come with you, cousin?” | when it took a certain fold. De Horn held 
she asked, taking Angel’s hand. up the old curtain that swung before the 
Angelica held the little fingers tight in} chapel door, and she walked in with her 
hers for an instant, and looked up at De! hand still upon his arm. It was a warm 
Horn, who shook his head impatiently. | sunshiny morning, the streaks of dusty light 
“Go back, child,” she answered, with a soft | reached to the altar, where a priest was 
kiss; “I shall not be long away from you.” | standing with an open book, and the two 
She remembered the words afterward, and | chorister boys were in attendance. Nowa- 
they seemed to her significant. | days such a thing could not be; even then 
The child looked up, wondering, as they | it was scarcely possible; but chance and op- 
walked away along the sunshiny pavement; portunity had helped De Horn. He had met 
then they and their shadows crossed the | the priest, perhaps the only man in London 
angle of the square and disappeared be-| who would have served his purpose, and his 
hind the railings—the light drifting figure, | evil genius had not failed him yet. 
the tall black man with his sword and his The ceremony began, and Angel finds her- 
cocked hat. | self before the altar, looking at the dark- 
De Horn appeared impassive as usual, but | ened picture of Mary Mediatrix with the 
secretly he was in a fume of impatience. | stabbed heart in flames. And the priest 
They were not safe until they had reached | reads on, and the words of fate echo through 
the church. They walked quickly and in | the chapel, and the dream is dreamed out— 
silence. Angelica scarcely Knew how to|a dream of blessing, a dream of prayer, a 
speak to him; once she felt inclined to turn | dream of peace never to be fulfilled. The 
back. They were passing the house where | whole thing seems so real, and is so baseless 
Zucchi lodged; some scarce controllable im-| a fabric, a semblance only of what might 
pulse made her stop; but as she hesitated | have been so true for both these people. 
she looked in her companion’s face, and that | The prayers beat against the walls with 
one glance showed her it was too late. He) chill echoes; the little choristers swing their 
pulled her hand through his arm, and she | incense; outside in the street the people are 
knew that she was glad it was too late. passing on their daily business. A woman, 
Every body knows how strangely all the | seeing the door open, comes in and kneels in 
things that people have been and felt and | a quiet corner of the chapel; the Count 
loved sometimes, almost from very vividness, | started and looked round uneasily, hearing 
seem to lose their separate existence in our | footsteps; then, re-assured, he turned his 
mind. The images grow confused, and we dark eyes, not without some expression of 
know what we fear and hope without real-| feeling, upon the bent head by his side. 
izing why or how. Angelica was in some} And then the priest’s voice ceases at last, 
such state as she hurried on with De Horn. | and the boys give a parting swing to their 
The people along the street made way for | censers. It is over; the blessing is spoken 
them as they hastened past. No one seemed in Latin, reluctantly enough and ineffica- 
to notice them particularly; she saw the} ciously enough to vindicate the power of 
common story of every day—the fish-wives | all true benedictions. — 
shouting their wares, the coaches rolling,| “You have yet to sign,” said the priest, 
the windows opening and shutting; they hoarsely. ° He was an oldish man, and seem- 
too met a ghastly procession on its way to | ed ill and scarce able to stand. More than 
Tyburn, with a crowd hurrying along. De! once his voice had faltered as he read the 
Horn turned pale, drew her closer to him, | service. He came slowly down the steps of 
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the altar, and led the way to the vestry. 


There, after taking off his robe and slipping | 


on his common daily vestment, he fetched 
a great book from a closet, and made them 
sign—Charles de Horn, Angelica Kauffman— 
in the ruled place in the long column. 

Angelica, incautious, incomplete, loving- 
hearted, went on acting in this dream as if 
it were all a reality, and looked up smiling, 
with her eyes full of tears. ‘“ You see I have 
done as you wished,” she said. And the 
stranger she had so imprudently trusted, 
forgetting for one instant that it was but a 
semblance of a shadow, broke out into some 
vehement and almost tender protestations 
of affection and unalterable fidelity. 

Then he turned, still holding her hand, 
and whispered something to the priest, and 
slipped some money into his palm. The 
priest seemed to demur, to ask for something 
more. 

De Horn looked vexed. Angelica was 
still absorbed and not very observant. 

“Have you a purse?” said De Horn to 
her; “in my agitation I have forgotten 
mine.” 

Angelica fumbled in her pocket, and put 
her little purse with its hard-earned guineas 
into his hand with a low laugh. 

“T did not know it cost so much to get 
married,” she said, gayly. 

“This is an unusual marriage,” the priest 
replied, knitting his brows; “the fees are 
very heavy, and there may be more to pay.” 

Then arm in arm the new-married pair 
walked down the aisle in silence; there was 
no triumph of music and friendship to escort 
them, but they heeded it not, and they came 
to the doorway where the curtain was swihg- 
ing. Again De Horn lifted it for his bride 
to pass under, and stepped back into the 
shadow as he did so. She, with her radiant, 
beaming face, stepped out into the sunshiny 
street, and at that moment, by some strange 
chance, a lady crossing the road, followed 
by her footman, came face to face with the 
new-made bride. Some chances happen so 
strangely that one scarce can call them 
chances. They seem as though they were 
results following some secret law. Angeli- 
ca stopped, turned white, then crimson. 

“You, Angelica! I am in good luck to 
meet you,” cried Lady Diana, for it was she. 
“What, have you been confessing to your 
priest? Why do you look so amazed, child ?” 

“How did—how came you here ?” falter- 
ed Angelica. 

“T have a cousin living in Manchester 
Square. Lady W. set me down just now, 
and the day was so fine that I determined 
to walk home,” said Diana, smiling. “I did 
not expect to find such good company along 
the road.” 

Lady Diana seemed to take it for granted 
that Angelica would walk back with her, 
and began to move onward at an easy pace. 

Vou. L.—No. 300.—59 


| Angelica lingered and looked round anx- 
iously and bewildered. De Horn had not 
come out. What would he wish? what 
‘ought she to do? She hardly knew what 
| to do; she was little used to acts of decep- 
tion. Lady Diana remembered afterward 


how strange her manner had been. 


“Could you—could you wait here?” said 
| Angelica. “ Don’t—don’t come in with me. 
I will— My confessor.” She pushed against 
the leather curtain and rushed into the 
| chapel again, trembling lest Diana should 
\follow. The place was quite empty now, 
| ho one was praying or being married at the 
altar, all the lights were out. De Horn was 
not there. She crossed, calling him once or 
twice gently, and reached the door of the 
vestry, where they had signed the papers a 
|few minutes before. As she came along 
Angelica heard voices, those of De Horn and 
the priest who had married them. Were 
they angry? Surely she heard wrongly? 
“Tf you dare,” said De Horn; but as she 
| opened the door she found herself almost in 
his arms. “Is she gone, my Angel?” he 
cried, in a different tone. 

“Lady Diana is waiting. Shall I tell 
her? Oh, may I tell her all?” said Angel- 
ica, imploringly. 

“Not now, not now,” he answered, turn- 
ing pale. “Do you know that my very life 

| may be forfeited if you do not keep my se- 
leret ?” Then he gently put her away. “Go 
| back now,” he said; “go with her; it will 
|prevent suspicion. I will make my ar- 
| rangements; leave all to me. I shall follow 
| you to Windsor. As soon as it is safe for 
me to speak, the whole world shall be aware 
of my happiness. Go now, Angel of my life. 
She might suspect if you delay,” he said, in 
some agitation, as he led her gently toward 
the door, and infolded her once more; then 
somehow Angel found herself alone, quite 
alone, in the dim chapel once more, with a 
strange sinking of heart. She heard Lady 
Di’s straggling footsteps coming in search 
of her. 

“Ts he gone?” said Lady Di, slipping her 
hand into her friend’s arm. 

“He?” faltered Angelica. 
mean ?” 

“ Did you not tell me that you were look- 
ing for your confessor ?” said the other lady. 
“ Ah, child, I fear that for some people there 
are many things to confess after a ball,” and 
she smiled, and then sighed a little sadly. 
Then, as they came away, she went on talk- 
ing more seriously, saying that for her part 
she was glad to have been born a Protest- 
ant in a Protestant country. “I could not 
endure,” she said, “to feel myself in the 
bondage of another person’s will; perhaps 
that is why I remained protesting,” she said, 
“neglected, but free.” 

Angelica scarcely listened as Lady Di talk- 
ed on; it was with difficulty she could bring 
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herself to answer. No wonder that she was 
absorbed in her own affairs. She had thrown 
herself into her part with all her fervor of 
nature; this strange future did not fright- 
en her, although her heart beat with some 
vague alarm. Should she be able to do her 
duty by her husband? She was not afraid, 
nor did she fear for her father. Surely, 
surely, she should be able to make his hap- 
piness still. Was it not her special gift to 
make those happy whom she loved? Where 
had Lady Diana wandered in her talk? 

“Dear Angelica,” she was saying, “ you 
must forgive me now if I say something to 
you which has often been upon my lips. 
There is one person who frightens me for 
you—one person who haunts your steps. I 
could not help noticing his manner the night 
of our ball. There is something about that 
man—something false, believe me. I would 
not trust him with any one or any thing I 
prized.” 

“How suspicious people are!” cried An- 
gelica, firing up strangely, “how unchari- 
table in their judgments! What has Count 
de Horn done to you or me but kindness ? 
How, how can you speak so cruelly?” All 
her pent-up agitation broke into tears of 
excitement. 
indignant with her for her childishness. 

“You are perfectly absurd,” said that 
plain-spoken lady. “I have little patience, 
as you know, with affectation. What is 
Count de Horn to you or to me that we 
should quarrel about him?” They had 
reached the door of Angelica’s own house 
by this time. Wearied out and overexcited, 
the poor bride pulled the bell, and, when 
her servant came, rushed in without a word, 
without bidding her friend farewell, brush- 
ing past her father on the stair, and once 
more ran into her own room and locked 
herself in, in a passion of tears and excite- 
ment. 

But this storm did not last long. In an 
hour she had recovered, and came out and 
joined her two friends. She might be si- 
lent to them of what had passed, but she 
would condescend to no small deceptions, 
so she determined. Yes, she had been cry- 
ing. “Never mind, father,’-she repeated, 
clinging to him for an instant, “it is no real 
trouble affects me. I know not,” she add- 
ed, “whether it is happiness or sorrow.” 
She said this with the old familiar action, 
and holding his arm. She had never been 
sweeter than at that moment. Her grace, 
her tranquillity, her gentle bright emotion, 
unconsciously re-assured him. Little Rosa 
caught some hidden gayety from her cous- 
in’smanner. “How pretty you look, Cousin 
Angel, in your white dress!” said the child; 
“but the winter is come, you will not be 
able to wear it any more.” 

Whatever poor Angelica may have shown 
of feeling that day, it is certain that her 


Lady Diana was not a little. 





bridegroom never lost his composure. He 
actually called as usual that afternoon, and 
finding some company present, played a part 
as if nothing had happened, and, to Angeli- 
ca’s dismay, went away without even a look, 
leaving Lord Henry discoursing upon the 
beauty of wax-work and its superiority to 
marble. Rossi describes De Horn’s perfect 
calm through all this deception. This man’s 
interested feeling was so mixed up and com- 
plicated with real respect and admiration 
that it would have required a far more dif- 
fident and suspicious person than my poor 
heroine to distinguish the false from the 
true in all that had happened. De Horn’s 
part with her was not all acted; that was 
the difficulty. Others found him out, be- 
cause with them he was but a performer; 
with her he was as sincere as it was possi- 
ble for a man of his nature to be. It was 
an unlucky fate that brought this half-de- 
veloped mind, with its unscrupulous in- 
stincts, into contact with an impressionable, 
fanciful nature, ready to fill up gaps, to paint 
its own colors upon the clouds, to trust im- 
plicitly, to fear no evil, and to shirk the re- 
alities of life. 

The weather broke suddenly after this 
last sunshiny November day. Angelica 
could not go out. The wind tossed the 
clouds, and heaped dull palls over Golden 
Square. The light scarce sufficed for the 
painter’s work. John Joseph, too, seemed 
ailing, and required all her spare time. A 
week went by utterly uneventful and silent, 
as Angelica nursed her father and tended 
him. At times every thing that had hap- 
pened seemed to pass from her mind. It 
waS not, could not be true, she sometimes 
thought, as the days went by. She heard 
nothing more of De Horn. Except for the 
ring upon her finger she might have thought 
it all a dream, as she sat listening to every 
step, starting at every post and scrap of pa- 
per. 

One stormy day Marianna brought in a 
letter which had been left at the door. 

It was blotted with ink and with rain, 
and oddly spelled. Angelica herself wrote a 
pretty and delicately lined handwriting, and 
she was a little disappointed by the look of 
the clumsy manuscript. 

“Wait, my: idol,” it said. “The time is 
not yet come. You will be summoned to 
the Queen in a day or two. This I have on 
good authority. Then will be the moment 
to disclose our marriage. I shall join you 
at Windsor. Yours till death, Dk Horn.” 

This was all—a mere scrap to exist upon ; 
but Angelica was of a bright and hopeful 
disposition. She thought well of life on the 
whole, and though all was uncertain, and 
the skies clouded, and the winds rose, and 
though winter had suddenly broke in upon 
her warm sunshine and tranquillity, she 
hoped on, and wove her fancy pieces, and 








secretly enjoyed her dignities. A countess! 
What would old John Joseph say when she 
told him? He would surely, surely forgive 
the deception. One day she could not help 
asking him if he should like her to marry a 
high court gentleman, and live among the 
great. 

“Eh! my child, who can say? Nothing 
is impossible,” said the old man. “But my 
little Angelica will have to take her old fa- 
ther with her,” said the old man, fondly. 
“That is, when she goes for good. At pres- 
ent I am best at home.” 

“We must never separate—never, father,” 
cried she, flinging herself into his arms. 

When the summons to Windsor actually 
came—as De Horn had predicted it would— 
old Kauffman was not equal to the journey, 
and Angelica set off very reluctantly alone. 
She left him with little Rosa in attendance. 
If only Antonio had been there to cheer him, 
she might have minded less. 

Antonio was far away. He had traveled 
rapidly, and was already at his journey’s 
end, thoughtfully pacing a sweet and tran- 
quil sunshine as it flowed along a high ter- 
raced walk. From the high battlemented 
terrace he could look down into a walled 
garden, with the great pots and the citron 
and pomegranate trees. Some lemons still 
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hung to the branches, burning like gold. 
Some aromatic scent still perfumed the air. 

Sounds came from the rippling plain be- 
yond the villa. Oxen were dragging their 
sweet-savored loads. Some sound of voices, 
of the reed a village Pan was piping to his 
flock, came floating across the melting Cam- 
pagna and along the terrace. Antonio, as 
he walked, could fancy a slight figure drift- 
ing—almost hear a gay voice echoing for a 
moment more clearly than the shepherd’s 
pipe. Should he find her in that little pa- 
vilion at the terrace end? He went up to 
it, opened the door, and looked in, almost 
expecting to meet the glad flash of the azure 
he loved better even than those Italian 
skies. There was no one in the little arch- 
ed pavilion, only the beauties from its case- 
ments spread afar all the wonders of Italy 
rippling to the fragrant horizon. It was all 
lovely in its dimness, this shadowy land of 
ilex and of cypress, of tender light and del- 
icate echo. Meanwhile Angelica, muffled 
in John Joseph’s own cloak, hooded, snood- 
ed, shodden with fur, is slowly traveling 
along the snowy English lanes that lead to 
Windsor, to the great castle sumptuous on 
its hill, to the old straggling city of gables, 
and of the quaint memorials belonging to 
our grotesque and fire-warmed land. 





Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


HIS is the three hundredth number of Hur- 
per’s Magazine, the last number of its twen- 


ty-fifth year. With June it begins its twenty- 
sixth year and its fifty-first volume. Those of 
its friends who have the early numbers still ree- 
ognize the familiar exterior, for that has never 
changed. ‘The little cherub, its good genius, 
still sits up aloft bestriding the world in sign of 
the universal sympathy to which he appeals, and 
blowing his rainbow bubbles in token of the bright 
and pleasant way in which he seeks to entertain 
the world. The little ministers at his side still 
scatter the flowers of wit and romance and wis- 
dom which for a quarter of a century have been 
dropping from their hands; and we like to be- 
lieve that the well-known yellow cover, with its 
blithe and airy figures, has come to seem to 
many and many a reader and friend not the sere 
aspect of encroaching age, but the sunny bright- 
ness of perpetual freshness and morning. 

But when the old friend and associate of three 
hundred numbers of the Magazine turns to the 
earliest numbers, he seems to open into another 
world. Certainly it is not even to his eye to- 
day’s familiar page of Harper, for in the first 
number the only illustrations are pictures of the 
busts of three historians, Prescott, Alison, and 
Macaulay, and five prints of ‘ Fashions” for 
early summer. ‘These are all. And no student 
of the Bazar, we may be very sure, would care 
to appear this year in the fashions of that long- 
lost June. ‘The grave editor says, in speaking 
of his great theme, ‘‘ There is a decided tendency 





in fashion this season to depart from simplicity 
in dress, and to adopt the extreme ornamental 
elegance of the Middle Ages.” Had the grave 
editor taken down the learned work of Mrs, 
Stone, would he have supposed that the ‘‘de- 
cided tendency” which he remarked was peculiar 
to his own age? Or would the reader of to-day 
turn from the vision of Broadway or of the gay 
world any where to the modest costumes of our 
earliest number, and imagine that ‘‘ the extreme 
ornamental elegance of the Middle Ages” was 
gone forever? ‘The ‘‘straw hats for prome- 
nade” of a quarter of a century ago were almost 
crownless, and had very broad flat rims, and the 
hair was braided low and massively over the 
ears. And here is the ‘‘straw bonnet” of that 
remote period. ‘The lady who wears it has the 
air of one irreproachably comme il faut. But the 
boys in the streets would laugh at her to-day. 
The bonnet, indeed, resembles a ‘‘calash,” such 
as the ladies of Cranford may have worn, and 
the Yankee ladies did wear, forty and fifty years 
ago. It is, however, longer, and diminishes 
behind, and there is a cluster of flowers at the 
side. But the lovely head is quite hidden in it, 
and the eyes have some protection from the sun, 
which the members of Mr. Bergh’s society wish 
for the eyes of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
under the jaunty and ‘‘ keck” hats of to-day. 
The literary repast of that first number had 
the beginning of Lever’s Maurice Tiernay, and 
Mrs. Marsh's Lettice Arnold, and Lizzie Leigh 
as its chief dishes. But with these were the 
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sketches of travel and biography, the little es- 
says and poems and miscellany, which have) 
never failed upon this table, spread profusely 
for three hundred feasts. We learn from these 
faithful pages that Mr. Bryant had just published 
his Letters of a Traveler, and Bayard ‘Taylor his 
El Dorado, a book which is praised for its pic- | 
turesque beauty and chaste simplicity. In France | 
the republicans had just elected Eugene Sue to 
the Assembly, and four-fifths of the army votes 
were cast for him. Louis Napoleon was Presi- | 
dent of the Republic; and the editor says of him | 
that in his adroit and dangerous manner he is 
advancing with rapid strides toward absolutism 
—‘‘that personal domination independent of the | 
constitution which is the evident aim of all his 
efforts and all his hopes.” He adds that as | 
Louis Napoleon has been outvoted, he will un- 
doubtedly be willing to try force. Then, with | 
hearty American faith, the editor exclaims: ** In | 
any event, we do not believe it will be found pos- | 
sible to overthrow republicanism in France.” | 
The editor, unlike his brethren of to-day, was | 
capable of being mistaken. 

In England Prince Arthur was just born, and | 
it had been decided that an iron building should 
be erected in Hyde Park for an industrial ex- | 
hibition in 1851. Captain Perry and Sir Jobn | 
Ross were about sailing in search of Sir John | 
Franklin. Wordsworth and Bowles— Byron's 
Bowles—had recently died, and due notice was 
taken of them in the Magazine. And Madame 
Tussaud, whose name is famous from the wax- | 
works, was also just dead, at the age of ninety. 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer, had 
published his last volume, and Mr, Browning’s 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day had appeared, 
and the Roman, by Sydney Yendys—the pseudo- 
nym of Sydney Dobell. Mr. Bruce’s History 
of Greek Literature and the first two volumes 
of Charles Merivale’s History of the Romans un- 
der the Empire were also among the new books. 
In Parliament the education bill of Mr. Fox was 
warmly opposed by Lord Arundel, of an old 
Catholic family, on the ground that it provided 
only for secular education, and that secular edu- 
cation is essentially atheistic. ‘The Editor's De- 
partment is not fully furnished in this first num- 
ber. The Table, which stood there for a long 
time, and was considered by the giddy to be the 
monthly sermon of the Magazine, had not yet 
appeared ; the Monthly Record of Events and 
the Literary Notices were.there, but not the Sci- 
entific Record, although polite attention was paid | 
to scientific progress. The Monthly Record was | 





| of poems. 


There were many who hailed the 
sweet and contemplative genius of the writer as 
the natural successor of that of Irving; nor has 


his successor in the Easy Chair ever felt the 


force and character of his predecessor’s influence 
more than in the earnestness with which a fa- 
mous belle—under a hallucination as to person- 
al identity—whispered to him, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Easy 
Chair, when your Reveries was published I 
thought I had never read any thing so delight- 
ful; but your Dream Life is heaven itself!” 
Through all these twenty-five years and these 
three hundred numbers it is a very pleasant 
thought that the bonds between the Magazine 
and its readers have been constantly strength- 
ening, and that it turns toward its half century 
with a firmer hold upon the public than ever, 
It has seen many and many companions spring 
up around it, some of whom have fallen asleep, 
while others are wide awake, and running their 
race joyously. The old Graham and the Jnter- 
national and Putnam—to much of whose estate 
the Atlantic has fallen heir—were the most pop- 
ular of its early compeers. ‘They are all gone, 
and the younger born are prosperous and enter- 
prising, and furnish with Harper a monthly feast 
which to the reader of Graham's Magazine thir- 
ty years ago would seem miraculous for its va- 
riety and excellence. During all this time, too, 


_ the general character of this periodical has not 
| essentially changed. It has, of course, immense- 


ly improved, and it is, we may say, equally of 
course, very much better to-day than ever be- 
fore, simply because the resources of a magazine 


| to-day are so very much greater than they were 


twenty-five years ago. And if the general char- 
acter is much the same, whatever the advance 
in development may be, it is because the original 
conception of what a magazine in America should 
be was so felicitous and accurate. ‘The immense 
success and popularity of the Monthly prove it. 
One of the binding principles of its composi- 
tion was and is that it shall not be controversial. 
It addresses an enormous public which is of very 
various and decided opinion upon all the great 
questions that admit of warm controversy, and 
which has many and many organs playing the fa- 
vorite controversial tune in every key. But this 
public has a common ground of interest in the 
Elysian fields beyond debate, and in them the 
Magazine leads its reader to wander, and by 
those still waters to recline. There is no parti- 
sanship and no bigotry and no school in a tale 
of love, or a sketch of daring adventure, or in the 
music of noble poems. ‘The politician, the bigot, 





not yet complete and thorough as it has now | the controversialist, in any sphere except that of 
become, and the Drawer was not yet opened—!| good manners or some passionless point of scien- 
that Drawer into which fun from every part of | tific research, finds no welcome and no place in 
the country now flows as naturally as water runs| these pages. Only what Addison called the mi- 
down hill. Nor, as yet, was the Easy Chair. | nor morals and manners are discussed here—the 
When, at last, it was wheeled into the place} tea-table proprieties, as some cynic calls them. 
it has so long occupied, its first occupant was | But Addison did not mind the size of his texts. 
one of the most delightful of American writers, | He knew that the least of them led to the truth, 
whose Reveries of a Bachelor and Dream Life, | as all roads lead to Rome. 

appearing soon after the issue of the first num-| Nor has the Magazine any reason to regret 
ber of Harper, were the most popular books of that it has faithfully observed the principles 
the time. They were ‘‘devoured” by young) upon which it was founded. While great ques- 
men and maidens all over the country, who found | tions and immense interests have engaged the 
in them their own dreams and visions, their hopes public attention during all its life, and have been 
and despairs of the heart, the dominant emo-| discussed and decided and adjourned, it has still 
tion of youth, expressed with a tender grace and found its diocese enlarging, and its efforts to de- 
pensive delicacy which gave the books the value | serve friends rewarded by increasing friendship. 
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Happily its youth is immortal, Time can not| and attractive. ‘‘ Index” demands to know how 
wither it, for its sources are forever freshly re- | the editor can justify his consistency in last year 
newed. It has spoken of itself, for this is its | describing a great movement for humanity as 
birthday. And in sitting down it begs respect- | tweedle-dum, while he now refers to the very same 
fully to pledge its old friends and companions, | as tweedle-dee. And ‘** Torquemada” threatens 
and to hope that all who are entering upon their to hold him up to public scorn if he does not 
twenty-sixth year may do so with the same hap- | confess the wretched sophistry by which he is 
py prospects that smile upon Harper. leading innocent readers to various kinds of per- 
dition. 

Amonc the most interesting events in the edi- These letters and all of their kind say but one 
torial career is the reception of letters from in- | thing, and the energetic correspondents would 
numerable correspondents, near and far, laden | at once see it if the letters were collected in a 
with counsel as to the editorial conduct of af-| book and shown to them. They all say, ‘* We 
fairs. Poor Thackeray complained in his mirth- | could manage your business in this and that de- 
ful way of the oppression on the part of authors | tail very much better than you do yourself.” 
who came to offer their little contributions. ‘They | And how true the remark probably is! That is 
insisted upon stating the circumstances under the sting of it. When the lawyer, or the mer- 
which the article had been composed, and upon | chant, or the mechanic, or any other person with 
entering into general biographical details, and nothing to do comes into the editorial room to 
upon presenting the leanness of the family purse | squander a part of the day, and finds the func- 
and the ill health of many relations, when all | tionary with his hand buried in his hair, or with 
that the harassed editor wished to know was | moody eyes intently downcast, how little those 
whether the proposed paper was interesting and | lazy visitors know that the melancholy editor is 
available. | How often in the life of this Maga- | reflecting with remorse upon the fact that the 


zine must not the excellent and devoted editor | world overflows with people who could do his 


have verified this story of ‘Thackeray's by his own | work so much better than he does himself! Are 
experience! How many minutes, hours, days— | other persons in their various vocations kindly 
yes, weeks—of priceless time, never to be recov- | reminded of the same great truth? Does ‘ Aris- 
ered, has he not consumed in reading the diffi- | tides” write to Mr. Stewart that he is amazed to 


cult manuscript which recorded the fact that the 
writer’s hands were cramped with cruel rheuma- 
tism, as if the interest and value of the contri- 
bution were thereby enhanced ; or in listening 
to a piteous and touching tale of poverty and 
suffering, which should certainly have commend- 


ed the suppliant to a charitable retreat, but failed | 


to commend the story or essay which it prefaced 


know that such wretched muslin could be found 
upon his counters as the last yard that his wife 
bought? Does an old customer write to Mr. 
Astor that he could make very much better in- 
vestments than he does, and to Mr. Vanderbilt 
| that his last railroad bargain is excessively sta- 
pid? If these gentlemen make mistakes, they 
undoubtedly discover it; but do they find it 


to publication. 

This is a text upon which the Easy Chair has 
preached more than one little sermon, but the 
present exhortation is somewhat different. It 
relates to the opportunity enjoyed by all editors | dex,” and ‘‘ Pacificus” and ‘‘ 'Torquemada,” and 
of becoming familiar with the humane disposi- | all the illustrious host of censure. When the 
tion of their fellow-creatures as shown in the | editor finds that the public is leaving him, he 
willingness to attend to duties not strictly their | begins to consider the reason. But the public 
own. ‘The editor, opening his mail, reads that | shows its disposition in one infallible way. It 
** Aristides” is surprised and mortified that such | declines to buy the wares. It is not by a letter 
a story or sketch as he has just read in the col- | here and there, pro and con, but by signs which 
umns under the editor's control should have es- | he instinctively reads, and which are not written, 
caped, as of course it must have escaped, his | that he knows the movement of the public mind. 
Argus eye, and so have slipped in to deform the | The essay which ‘* Huxley” writes to condemn, 
otherwise admirable contents of the last num-| ‘‘ Darwin” hastens to write that he approves. 
ber. ‘‘ Aristides” hopes not to have another oc- | The story which ‘* Middlemarch” declares to be 
casion of calling the editor's attention to such a | mawkish, ‘‘ Corinne” insists is ‘‘ too lovely.” 
slip. Then ‘*A Subscriber of Twenty Years” | The sketeh ‘* Zeno” stigmatizes as a marvel of 
must really say that he thinks the editor's com- | stupidity, ‘‘ Epicurus” commends as exception- 
mon-sense must have nodded when he expressed | ally brilliant. As the kind correspondent seats 
such sentiments as are found upon page — of No. | himself to ask if the serial which he does not like 
— of a work which until now has been always the | may not be discontinued, let him remember that 
most welcome visitor at the ‘‘Subscriber’s” house. | six other correspondents are seating themselves 
‘* Araminta,” also, wishes to know how her friend | to ask if another serial as fascinating may be ex- 


out by the representation of some anonymous 
friend ? 

There lies the moral, ‘‘ Aristides” and ancient 
‘* Subscriber,” and young ‘‘ Araminta’’ and ‘‘ In- 





—unknown, indeed, but none the less esteemed 
—the editor of so justly popular a publication, 
could have admitted a tale of such doubtful mo- 
rality, to say the very least, as the ‘* Millennial 
Wash-Tub” in a recent issue. And ‘ Pacificus” 
writes merely to say that of all silly and stupid 
performances ever palmed upon a long-suffering 
public, the serial now running through successive 
numbers is the silliest and stupidest, and wishes 
to know why it can not be stopped at once, and 
the space filled with something more interesting 


| pected to follow it. ‘The editor's letters, indeed, 
| answer each other. If the excellent writers knew 
lit, they would perhaps spare their pains and the 
editor’s time. Yet meanwhile the great aggre- 
gate of which they are parts, but not representa- 
tives, has a movement of its own which it is the 
editor’s duty to comprehend. It may be wise 
for him to yield to it or withstand it, but he stud- 
ies it in signs more accurate and significant than 
the chance letters that flutter into his basket. 
The Easy Chair speaks for its editorial breth- 
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ren, not for itself, for its withers are unwrung by 
correspondence. Such as comes to it is of so 
wise and gentle a censure that it is but a pleasure 
to read. ‘Thus ‘‘ Clio” writes: ‘* Dear Mr. Easy 
Chair,—Don’t you think you ought to have been 
more precise in your remarks upon costume or 
dress a month or two ago, and not have left us 
to suppose that you did not know the proper 
designation of Mr. Forster to be the Right Hon- 
orable, not because he is a member of Parlia- 
ment, but of the Privy Council? You gave the 
impression of supposing that members of Parlia- 


ment had some especial honorary title which you | 
said was not Honorable, but implied that it was 


something else. I am so solicitous that you 
should not be misunderstood upon so serious a 
point that I am confident you will pardon my 
presumption.” Could any correspondent be 
more delicate, any suggestion more airy? The 
Easy Chair answers ‘‘ Clio” here and now that if 
in saying that Honorable is not the proper title of 
a member of Parliament it gave the impression 
that some other was, that impression was correct, 
A member of Parliament who is not a member 
of the Privy Council is known as M.P. 

If editors could receive only such letters! If 
the strain of any addressed to the Easy Chair is 
harsher, it instantly assumes that the missive is 
meant for the responsible editor, and hands it 
over accordingly. 


Tuts is the centennial year of Concord, Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill, the opening of the 
Revolution, and the first paper in this number 
of the Magazine is a complete and thorough story 
of the great day of the 19th of April, 1775, at 
Conecrd, in Massachusetts. In June is the an- 
niversary of Bunker Hill, and that of the other 
famous battles of the Revolution will rapidly fol- 
low. The Magazine has already, some months 
since, begun the erection of a centennial monu- 
ment of the true glories of America in the series 
of papers recounting the progress of a hundred 
years in every department of the national life. 
‘These papers, carefully prepared by experts and 
scholars, are well worthy the attention of the 
country, and no nobler or more comprehensive 
contributions will be made to the centennial year. 
The great exhibition at Philadelphia will show 
results and contrasts, but these papers trace the 
progress of change and improvement step by 
step. 

The celebrations of the battles and the exhibi- 


tions and the pictures, such as these papers pre- | 


sent, will turn the national mind to the contem- 
plation of times and men which had become 
somewhat obscured in later days. In every 
way this will be most useful, for this country 
is fortunate in its traditions of that time; and 
the characters and career of its public men, the 
tone of public and of private life, are all texts that 
the youth of to-day and the men of every age to- 
day may well ponder. ‘The celebrations began 
at Salem, whither a British force was sent in the 
early spring of 1775 to destroy military stores. 
As the troops marched toward Salem, the min- 
ute-men, commanded by Timothy Pickering, 


took up a bridge, and the British commander, | 
seeing his design discovered and the provin- | 


cials ready to receive him, retired in good or- 
der. This was one of several expeditions sent 
out by General Gage for the purpose of destroy- 


ing material of war, the last and most famous of 
which is described by Mr. Hudson in his article, 
At Concord and at Lexington there will be a 
celebration upon the 19th of April. Concord 
erects a statue of the Minute-man of the Revo- 
lution on the spot where Isaac Davis fell in “‘the 
first organized resistance to British aggression,” 
and Lexington dedicates statues of Hancock and 
| Adams. Bunker Hill already has its tall gray 
shaft, which “* meets the sun in his coming,” as 
, Webster said fifty years ago, when in the pres- 
| ence of Lafayette the corner-stone was laid. 
‘These three famous fields are all in one county, 
which may well be proud this year. But this 
| year and the six following years furnish in their 
centennial memories reason for the pride of all 
| America, and they furnish warning and inspira- 
| tion too. Nothing is more wholesome than for 
| & people to be reminded of a noble ancestry and 
| of their illustrious deeds. America has had an 
immense heritage, a boundless opportunity. How 
has she used them? How is she using them ? 
Is the present worthy of the past? Is the prom- 
ise fairly fulfilled? Have Sam Adams and George 
Washington left a line of equal descendants? Are 
we faithful to the great and glorious memories of 
this year ’75, and do we show our faith by our 
works? These are the centennial questions which 
every true son of Revolutionary sires will earnest- 
ly ask himself. 





A HUNDRED or two years ago when, as Mrs. 
Barbauld said, the highest ambition of women 
was ‘‘to please,” and when, as Charles Lamb 
said, the theme of every novel or story of fine 
society was ‘*the undivided pursuit of lawless 
gallantry,” it may well be supposed that Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere found that time did not hang 
heavy on her hands. But as the world rolls on, 
the remorseless spirit of the age challenges the 
traditions which seem to so many minds wise and 
sacred merely because they are old, and among 
them that which assumes an elegant and orna- 
mental idleness to be a woman’s true career. Yet 
a bad practice is not good because it is hoary, nor 
| an injustice just because its tyranny is ancient. 
| Nothing is more amusing than the argument that 
| a proposed step forward must be unwise because 
| it was never taken before. ‘* Who ever heard of 
| such a thing?” exclaims old Conservatism ; and 

that it is ‘* without precedent” is conclusive in 
many minds against what shall itself presently 
| become one of the most honored and majestic of 

precedents. 
The great lesson of history is courage. If the 
argument which Conservatism urges so warmly 
| to-day had been accepted as conclusive a century 
| or five centuries ago, the world would have been 
It is easy to comprehend from simi- 





| paralyzed. 
lar experience in our own times how the solid, 
| ** sensible,” well-to-do sentiment of the English 
| county of Bedfordshire must have lifted eyes and 
| hands of amazement over the queer vagaries of 
| that amiable but visionary gentleman, John How- 
|ard. It is all very well, quoth respectable public 
| opinion, to sentimentalize about jails and the suf- 
| ferings of prisoners; but felons are not angels, 
and if men break the laws they must be made to 
smart for it, There is no knowing where this 
kind of meddling may end. If Mr. Howard in- 


sists upon his whim, he will be sure to develop a 
| mawkish sympathy for malefactors, and the com- 
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mission of crime will come to be considered a! 
passport to comfort at the public expense. We 
had better make the consequences of crime so 
disagreeable that nobody will care to risk encoun- 
tering them. ‘This is the natural strain of the 
spirit that likes to call itself conservative, and 
by way of frightening people from committing 
crimes, it hung them for cutting down a cherry- | 
tree and for stealing a loaf of bread. 

But John Howard, like Sir Samuel Romilly 
a little later, did not think that wrongs were any | 
more tolerable because they were called the bul- 
warks of society, and were said to be founded in 
natural justice and the reason of things, nor, on | 
the other hand, was he afraid to undertake to 
remedy them because such efforts were derided 
as sentimental and visionary. 


rule, happens to be pure sentiment, and reason 
and logic are very feeble motive powers in com- 
parison with it. John Howard was a country 
gentleman much addicted to reading the Bible 
and studying his thermometer: a mild kind 
of White of Selborne, his neighbors probably 
thought, until he was made high sheritf of his 
county. ‘Then he saw what English jails were, 
and he resolved that they should be so no longer. 
Within a year he had personally inspected almost 
every jail in England, and found that they were 
physical and moral pest-houses—dens of incon- 
ceivable suffering and nurseries of the most loath- 
some crime. In one jail he found a cell so foul 
that the wretched inmate prayed to be hung. 

foward shut himself into the dreadful place, 
that he might know what it was, and remained 
until he almost sank under the exposure. When 
such a man spoke, England must listen, and 
prison reform began with him. 

John Howard’s story is but an illustration of 
the. methods in which real reforms are accom- 
plished. ‘To some person the work to be done 
seems to be the great work of the world, and he 
is absorbed in it with the sublime enthusiasm 
which is known as fanaticism. His reform is 
his one idea, and it is the men of one idea who 
lave been among the chief benefactors of the 
race. ‘The work that John Howard began, the 
improvement of prisons and hospitals, was an 
individual and voluntary. work. But, like all 
such, it kindled many a generous heart and pro- 
duced wide and incalculable results. It was 
nearly forty years after he began to visit the 
jails that Elizabeth Fry found in Newgate prison, 
in London, the wrongs of the old system, and 
from that moment her life was consecrated to 
the reform, as his had been, and she too traveled 
through various countries in Europe to extend 
her plans of improvement. Elizabeth Fry was a 
Quaker, and the Quakers had always asserted the 
practical equality of the sexes in many kinds of 
activity that are usually confined to men, so that 
she, although a woman of family and wealth and 
refinement, was not held to have ‘‘ unsphered” 
herself by her humane labor and devotion. In 
our own time Florence Nightingale has shown 
the same intrepid will and self-reliance, and, like 
Grace Darling and Ida Lewis, has quietly vindi- 
cated her right to do what she bad the inspira- 
tion and capacity to do. 

And since Conservatism itself, carried forward 
by increasing wisdom, no longer insists that Mrs. 
Barbauld summed up the Whole Duty of Wom- 


The highest wis- | 
dom yet applied to human conduct, the golden | 





an in exhorting her ‘‘to please,” Mrs. Fry and 
Florence Nightingale have certainly suggested a 
way by which the De Veres every where can 
prevent time from hanging heavy on their hands. 
And hers among ourselves the path is made 
smooth for them hy their own friends and asso- 
ciates, Early in the spring a meeting was held 
at the Association Hall in New York, at which 


| Mr. Bryant was chairman, and at which three 


well-known and respected citizens, the Rev. Drs. 
William Adams and Henry C. Potter and Chief 
Justice Daly, spoke. It was the annual meeting 


| of the State Charities Aid Association, a society 


which had its origin in the same impulse that 


| inspired Howard and Mrs. Fry and Florence 


Nightingale. It is a voluntary association to in- 
sure a more faithful and efficient administration 
of the pauper system of New York, and also to 
improve or change the system itself by intelli- 
gent legislation. Its machinery is very simple, 
consisting of voluntary visiting committees in the 
various counties and towns for the purpose, in 
concerted action with the local official authori- 
ties, of visiting the public charitable institutions 
and the poor who are relieved by charity. These 


| committees, composed of men and women of ev- 


ery sect, are in correspondence with a central as- 
sociation in the city of New York, and they are 
now twenty-seven in number, extending from 
Suffolk County, at the eastern end of Long Isi- 
and, to Ithaca and Geneseo, in the western part 
of the State. 

The work already done would be the amplest 
justification of the formation of the association, 
were it only the exposure of abuses which it has 
made. For the task of Howard and Mrs. Fry 
must be constantly renewed. If hospitals and 
prisons are to be kept free from terrible abuses, 
it must be by constant interest and attention. 
The Aid Society sprang from the personal obser- 
vation by ladies of some shameful details in the 
management of certain neighboring public chari- 
ties. Their interest awakened, they soon aroused 
others, and once embarked in the work, they be- 
gan the most thorough and careful study of the 
whole subject, searching the experience of other 
countries, and throwing light upon the whole 
melancholy and menacing problem of pauperism. 
At the December meeting Dr. Elisha Harris told 
the story of ‘* Margaret,” the result of his own 
personal investigations. It is the tale of the 
consequences of the neglect of one poor little 
pauper child. ‘The report says : 

“Her name was ‘ Margaret.’ Perhaps an o 
perhaps abandoned by her parents, this poor litt 


han. 
girl 
was left adrift in one of the villages of the Upper Hud- 


son. There was no almshouse in the place; but she 
was a subject of out-door relief, probably receiving 
occasionally food and clothing from the officials, but 
never educated, and never kindly sheltered in a home. 
She became the mother of a long race of criminals and 
paupers, and her progeny has cursed the county ever 
since. The county records show two hundred of her 
descendants who have been criminals. In one single 
generation of her unhappy line there were twenty chil- 
dren; of these, three died in infancy and seventeen 
survived to maturity. Of the seventeen, nine served 
in the State-prisons for high crimes an aggregate term 
of fifty years, while the others were frequent inmates 
of jails and penitentiaries and almshouses! Of the 623 
descendants from this unhappy girl, who was left on 
the village streets and abandoned in her childhood, a 

reat number have been idiots, imbeciles, drunkards, 
unatics, paupers, and prostitutes ; but 200 of the more 
vigorous are on record as criminals. It is estimated 
that this neglected little child has thus cost the county 
authorities, in the effects she has transmitted, at least 
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one hundred thousand dollars in the expense and care 
of criminals and paupers, besides the untold damage 
she has inflicted on property and public morals. When 
we think of the multitude of wretched beings she has 
left upon the earth, of the suffering, degradation, ig- 
norance, and crime that one child has thus transmitted, 
of the evil she has caused to thousands of innocent 
families, and the loss to the community, we can all 
feebly appreciate the importance to the public of the 
care and education of a single pauper child.” 

The inquiries of the society disclose that all 
abuses have not yet been corrected, and that the 
millennium will still be a little delayed, The 
reports from various parts of the State show that 
in many poor-house hospitals the sick and in- 
sane are sadly neglected, and that there is not 
adequate public provision for the chronic insane. 
In many of the poor-houses the harmless insane 
live in cells, and suffer from cold and hunger. 
The visitors of one hospital saw dinner served to 
thirty-two insane patients. It consisted of one 
table-spoonful of fish, including bones and skin, 
and one potato for each person. Water spilled 
in the same room froze upon the floor. The re- 
port states that this was at ‘‘ the notorious Flat- 
bush Insane Asylum, in Kings County,” and 
adds that the State Commissioner of Lunacy in 
his last report gives the sworn testimony of the 
attendants that for several weeks the patients 
were in a half-starved condition. For such an 
abuse and such unspeakable suffering the only 
hope of remedy is precisely the humane interest, 
inspection, and publication of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of neighbors and citizens, such as the 
visiting committees of the Charities Aid. 

‘The same personal observation of the manage- 
ment of jails has already in some instances pro- 
duced very great improvements. In Richmond 
County, where young boys were formerly sent to 
jail for misdemeanors, and were locked in with 
criminals who passed their time in corrupting 
them, the boys are now sent to the reformatories. 
The women, who were formerly separated from 
the men by a wooden partition full of cracks and 
holes, are now removed from them by a solid 
wall. ‘The inmates, who formerly passed the 











whole day in idleness, are now to be made to 
work, and all prisoners committed for sixty days 
or more are now sent to the penitentiary in a 
neighboring county. Some of the magistrates, 
mindful of the old dodge of ten-pins for nine- 
pins, have sentenced many culprits for fifty-nine 
days, to evade the contract made by the super- 
visors with the penitentiary. ‘The advantage of 
the contract is that it secures work for the two 
months’ prisoners, and saves the tax-payers of 
the county a very considerable sum. For al- 
though by the magisterial evasions only thirty- 
five prisoners were sent from the county to the 
penitentiary, their board at the jail for their full 
terms would have cost the tax-payers $2912, 
while at the penitentiary it would cost them 
only $968 50, making a saving to the county of 
$1943 50. 

Indeed, the experience of the society thus far 
proves the old truth that humanity, decency, in- 
telligence, and care are more inexpensive and 
profitable than carelessness, ignorance, and cru- 
elty. And here is a work to which many and 
many a clever young woman, full of energy and 
intelligence and ennui, listless and sad for some- 
thing to do, may most wisely and most easily 
devote herself. The Easy Chair has received 
many a touching appeal from generous-hearted 
and educated women “out of work,” and it offers 
them this counsel, that in their various neighbor- 
hoods they should organize committees who will 
undertake this work of visitation in correspond- 
ence with the central committee—a work which 
so many admirable women, with various other 
responsibilities, are already successfully doing. 
Read in the light of the report of the Charities 
Aid, how freshly significant are the familiar lines, 


“Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 
Oh! teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go.” 





Chitor’s Literary Record. 


O publication of modern times has produced 

so remarkable an effect, none has accom- 
plished to so wonderful a degree the purpose of 
its author, as Mr. GLApstone’s essay on The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance (Harper and Brothers). These decrees 
had been abundantly discussed before, but chief- 
ly, so far as English-speaking people are con- 
cerned, by men outside the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, and but imperfectly acquainted, if at 
all, with the mental conditions of its lay mem- 
bers. Mr. Gladstone appreciated himself that 
radical difference of sentiment which prevails in 
the Romish Church, and which really separates 
its communicants more radically than the differ- 
ent branches of the Protestant Church are sepa- 
rated by their variations in church form and or- 
der, or, in Roman Catholic phrase, in ‘‘ discipline 
and regimen,” and his unpardonable sin consists 
in the fact that his publication compelled the 
Anglican Catholics to perceive themselves, and 
even to expose to the world, these variations in 





essential spirit and doctrine, which they had there- 
tofore successfully cloaked under a unity of wor- 
ship and organization. Like the Siamese Twins, 
these two parties are bound together in the body, 
and for that very reason are all the more alien 
in the spirit. Of this effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet the reply of Joun Henry Newmay, 
D.D., affords a striking illustration—A Letter 
addressed to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
(Catholic Publication Society). If Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ecclesiastical predilections afford him an 
insight into the Roman Catholic mind, Dr. New- 
man’s history familiarizes him with the Protest- 
ant mind. Originally a member of the Church 
of England, he has never lost the intellectual 
independence which nature conferred and early 
education developed. Thus his pamphlet, which 
aims apparently to render the doctrine of papal 
infallibility somewhat more endurable to the Prot- 
estant world, is itself so imbued with a Protest- 
ant spirit that it can hardly be regarded as other 
than a very dangerous document by Father Beckx, 
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if not by Pius IX. himself. If they are able to | 
agree to no other statement in Mr. Gladstone's 
rejoinder, they must in their inmost souls agree 
with his declaration, ‘‘{n this apology there is | 
to me a strong undeniable smack of Protestant- 
ism.” In two ways does this appear—in Dr. 
Newman’s exaltation of the rights of private con- 
science, and in the minimum degree of authority 
which he attaches to papal utterances, and the | 
interpretations by which he shears them of all 
their significance, and renders them dangerless be- 
cause unmeaning. Conscience, according to Dr. 
Newman, is the divine law written in our hearts. 
It is not the product of education or experience, 
but is innate, the revelation of God's will to each 
man. ‘‘' Though it may suffer refraction into the 
intellectual medium of each, it is not thereby so 
affected as to lose its character of being the Di- 
vine Law, but still it has, as such, the preroga. | 
tive of commanding obedience.” And he quotes | 
with approval the words of Cardinal Gousset, 
‘“*Tt is never lawfal to go against our conscience.” 
In the particular issues between Pope and con- 
science, not only supposable, but actual in his- | 
tory, he takes ground that not only has in it a} 
“smack of Protestantism,” but is Protestant all | 
over. He puts the conscience first, the Pope | 
afterward. ‘Io be sufficiently explicit he ad- 
duces imaginary instances, and replies to his | 
own questioning that even an uninstructed and 
erroneous conscience takes the precedence over | 
priest or Pope; and finally he sums all up in | 


| are the most important. 


ligion, called for by the Syllabus, applies only to 
Spain, and there only in consequence of treaty 
| stipulations, and it only means that “the Pope 
sure not think it expedient for every state from 
this time forth to tolerate every sect of religion 
on its territory, and to disestablish the Church at 
once.” ‘The papal condemnation of the declara- 
tion ‘‘that the Roman pontiff can and ought to 
come to terms with progress, liberalism, and the 
new civilization” only means what every liberal 
thinker means when he says there is an ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict” between liberalism and the 
papacy. ‘The papal authority is no exceptional 
factor in society ; it is only that of the legislature 
over the citizens, of the club over its members, 
of the physician over his patient, of public opin- 
ion over all members of society. We do not 
wonder, on reading Dr. Newman’s pamphlet, 
that its author is in bad odor in Rome; we only 
| wonder that his book is not put on the Index 
Epurgatorius, 

If Dr. Newman’s had been the only response 
which Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet called forth, he 
could have served his cause in no better way 
| than by binding the two together for general cir- 
culation. But it has elicited over twenty, of 
which Dr. Newman's and Archbishop Manning’ $ 
To the criticisms of 
these responses Mr. Gladstone addresses him- 


| self in a second pamphlet, which bears the sig- 


nificant title, itself an argument in a word, of 
Vaticanism (Harper and Brothers). If his first 


the pregnant remark, *¢ ertainly, if lam obliged | publication awakened, as it is said to have done, 
to bring religion into after- dinner toasts (which, | | poignant regret that such a lion had been pro- 
indeed, does not seem quite the thing), I shall | voked by a seeming breach of faith on the part 
drink—to the Pope, if you please—still, to con. | of leading Romish political leaders, his reply will 
science first and to the Pope afterward.” Not| awaken more poignant regret that the aroused 
even Dr. Newman’s specious reasoning and ad-| lion was not left without a reply. Mr. Glad- 


mirable rhetoric can make such a declaration 
appear otherwise than in flat contradiction to 
the condemnation, in the Pope’s Syllabus, of the 


stone finds no fault with the Roman Catholic 
religion; he makes no attack on the Church; he 
does not even question the actual loyalty of the 


liberty of conscience. Certainly Mr. Gladstone | Roman Catholic subjects of Great Britain; he 
is right in saying that ‘if we had Dr. Newman | simply undertakes to expose the claims of Vati- 
for Pope we should be tolerably safe, so merciful | | canism, to show to the Anglo-Catholics to what 
and genial would be his rule.” But we have not | | the modern claims of the Jesuit faction in the 
Dr. Newman for Pope, and there would have to| Church conduct them, and to elicit within the 
be a revolution in the Roman hierarchy, in com- communion just such utterances as that of Dr. 
parison with which the Reformation would be a| John Henry Newman. He aims to make it clear 
mere religious émeute, before he could be Pope, | that ‘‘the Vatican Decrees do, in the strictest 
or, we might even say, cardinal. While he thus | sense, establish for the Pope a supreme command 
exalts conscience, he stops little short of depos- | over loyalty and civil duty,” while he concedes 
ing the Pope. ‘The Syllabus, according to him, | that **to the vast majority of Roman Catholics 
is not an authoritative document ; ; it binds no | they are, and in all likelihood will long, in their 
one ; it is not even papal in its origin or author- | carefully enveloped meaning, remain, practically 
ity. This document, which has convulsed all| unknown.” ‘The present danger to England and 
Europe, and almost revolutionized its political | to this country is slight. But the educative pow- 
complexion, which has produced a greater effect ers of Rome are nearly all imbued with Vatican- 
than any state paper within the current century, | ism. As this generation passes away, and anoth- 
if not within the past three or four centuries, is | er rises to take its place, the doctrine of religious 
‘‘nothing more than a digest of certain errors, | absolutism will become more wide-spread and 
made by an anonymous writer,” a mere index to| | more pronounced. ‘This is the danger which Mr. 
previous allocutions and decrees, with no more | Gladstone apprehends ; and it is to be escaped, 
binding force (the illustration is Dr. Newman's, | he believes, only upon the condition that its 
not ours) than a lawyer’s brief of legal authori- | movements are carefully watched and their bases 
ties. The liberty of speech and press which the | fuithfully and unflinchingly exposed. ‘The sub- 
Pope condemns is only that unbridled license | stance of Mr. Gladstone’s second pamphlet may 
which Blackstone equally condemns, “‘ the liber- | be comprised in two propositions, the truth of 
ty of every one to give public utterance, in every | which he undertakes to demonstrate, namely, 
possible shape, by every possible channel, without | first, that Rome—that is, the Pope and his con- 
any let or hinderance from God or man, to all his | fidential advisers—has *‘ reproduced for active 
notions whatsoever.” (The italics are the au- service those doctrines of former times, termed 
thor’s.) ‘The exclusiveness of the Catholic re- | by me ‘ rusty tools,’ which she was fondly thought 
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to have disused ;” second, that ‘‘the Pope now | 
claims, with plenary authority, from every con- 
vert and member of his Church, that he shall 
place his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of 
another, that other being himself.” An illustra- | 
tion of both these propositions is furnished by | 
the teaching of Rome respecting marriage—an | 
illustration the more effective because it comes | 
home to every man, and with even greater power | 
to every woman and child. ‘It is distinctly 
taught,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘that with mar- | 
riage the state has nothing to do, that it may 
safely rely upon the Church, that civil marriage 
in the eyes of the Church is only concubinage, 
and that the state, by the use of worldly com- 
pulsion, prevents the two concubinary parties 
from repenting and abandoning their guilty re- 
lation to each other.” ‘‘It is true,” he adds, 
‘*that the two hundred thousand non-Roman | 
marriages which are annually celebrated in En- 
gland do not at present fall under the foul epi- | 
thets of Rome.” But this depends upon the | 
mere will and pleasure of the Pope, who can by | 
a word, if Vaticanism be sound doctrine, convert | 
every marriage subsequently celebrated in that | 
country, or this, according to Protestant rites, | 
into what the P ope himself entitles ‘‘ filthy con- 
cubinage.” If these are strong words, they are | 
borrowed from Vatican authority. No wonder 
that Dr. Newman evades this charge by the sim- | 
ple but scarcely honest expedient of declaring | 
that he can not understand what Mr. Gladstone 
means. It is, indeed, the strength of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s two pamphlets that without vituperation 
or abuse, or even heat or vehemence, he simply 
unveils the full meaning and points out the full 
force of Vaticanism, sustains his exposure of its 
significance and effect by ample citations from its 
own authoritative declarations, and then leaves 
its disciples to make what they can of the doc- 
trine. ‘That the laity generally believe in this 
last and ripest fruit of hierarchical absolutism he 
does not assert; he even takes pains to deny. 
He simply points out to them what they are 
called to believe; he simply speaks ‘‘ of what 
they suffer, not of what they do.” 

We have already far transcended the ordinary 
limits within which we are accustomed to con- 
fine ourselves in reviewing such publications. 
But no publication of the present century, ex- 
cept the Vatican Decrees themselves, has pro- 
duced an effect comparable with that which it 
appears certain will be produced on the religious 
and political life of England and the United 
States by the unpretentious but significant pam- 
phlets of Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Newman. No | 
man can understand the present, or prepare him- | 
self to meet intelligently the issues of the future, | 
who does not get some insight into this remark- 
able controversy. It only ‘remains to add that 
both writers are masters of their mother-tongue, 
and their courteous bearing, the entire absence 
of all venom from their pages, and their often 
eloquent rhetoric, no less than the importance 
of their theme, render their essays, in a literary 
point of view, models of controversial literature. 

Mr. Tuomas Hieernson, in his Young Folk's 
History of the United States (Lee and Shepard), 
has achieved one of the most difficult tasks which 
an author ever sets himself. He has undertaken 





to narrate the history of the United States from 
the days of the mound-builders to those of Gen- 








| compends are proverbially dull reading. 





eral Grant in a volume of 350 pages. 


Such 
They 
usually contain the most barren statements of 


what are regarded the essential facts of history. 
The life of the people, which is the essential fact, 


is not described. Mr. Higginson has pursued 
directly the opposite course. ‘‘In writing,” he 
says, ‘I have adopted two plain rules—to omit 
ali names and dates not really needful, and to 


| make liberal use of the familiar traits and inci- 


dents of every day.” ‘The consequence is that 
he has prepared a volume which will render his- 
tory, at least the history of their own country, 

attractive reading to the young folks; and while 
the student of these pages will probably not be 


| able to pass with credit an average school exam- 


ination, he will obtain a greater advantage in the 


| interest awakened in historical study, and the in- 


clination aroused to pursue it further in larger 
works, Not only the young people, however, 
will find this an interesting and useful volume: 
while we are not prepared to agree with a gener- 
ally caustic critic who says that ‘‘it contains all 
of United States history that the av erage citizen 
| requires in order to go through life comfortably 
|and ereditably,” it is certainly true that busy 
men, who have little time or perhaps inclination 
for a careful study even of their own country, 
will find in this brief but general survey enough 
to enable them to understand the genera). course 
of the past and to read appreciatively more elab- 
orate accounts of particular episodes and eras. 
Mr. Higginson has wisely deviated in one impor- 


| tant respect from the old-time histories, namely, 


by devoting less space to the events of war, and 
more to the affairs of peace. ‘The book is quite 
elaborately illustrated—too elaborately, indeed. 
‘The imaginary pictures (and they constitute a 
majority) would have been better omitted, and 
the space thus given to the artist occupied by the 
author. An appendix contains a complete and 
very useful list of books for further study, and 
the volume is furnished with a good index. It 
should be added that Mr. Higginson writes on 
controversial points, such as the Mexican war 
and our civil war, with great calmness and with 
judicial impartiality, though with no pretense 
at indifference and no lack of moral earnestness. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


No modern author has done more to exalt 
home life than Miss Mutocx; her last volume 
ought to serve in many a home a sacred pur- 
pose, by affording the most delightful of home 
recreations, that of music. Songs of Youth (Har- 
per and Brothers) consists of forty-two poems, 
most of them by Miss Mulock, arranged to mu- 
sic from various sources. ‘The ‘editor i is unknown 
in this country as a musician, and her musical 
contributions in this volume have been a delight- 
ful surprise to us—like the revelation of a new 
charm in an old friend. Collections of parlor 
music are common, commendable collections are 
very rare. The music in this volume is not too 
difficult for amateurs, and even young amateurs, 
to sing with satisfaction to themselves and even 
enjoyment to others. Some of the simplest are 
the best; we should much like to hear ‘* Row, 
row, cheerly row,” on the river in the moonlight 
next summer. The Swedish melodies, of which 
there are quite a number, are quaint and very 
pretty, and. will be quite new to the American 
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public; indeed, there are a great many young | 
ladies who will be surprised to know that music 
was ever born out of Italy. The words of the | 
songs are in delightful contrast with the senti- 


singers; they are simple but not silly, tender 
but not sentimental, earnest but not passionate, 
plaintive but not despondent ; ; and, so far as our 
examination has gone, without an exception lyr- 
ical. For practical use in the home circle we 
know of no book to compare with this. 

Professor C. K. Apams, in his Democracy and 
Monarchy in France (Henry Holt and Co.), has 
impaired if not destroyed the value of his work 
by his bitter and unconcealed prejudices. Na- 
poleon the Great is not so simple a character as 
either Mr, Lanfrey, on the one hand, or Mr. J. 
S. C. Abbott, on the other, would have us believe 
—he was neither a saint nor a devil. Mr. Adams 
is unable to see any thing whatever worthy of 
commendation in the first Napoleon. To apply 
the*moral code to his life, he tells us, is simply 
absurd—as absurd as to apply it to the deeds of 
children who have not yet any discrimination of 
right and wrong or of truth and falsehood; ad- 
mits that he was never guilty of peculation, but 
charges his honesty to his ambition, and asserts 
that his profound knowledge of human nature led 
him to take nothing for himself, while he gave 
unbounded opportunities to his subordinates; de- 
scribes somewhat graphically the immense con- 
tribution levied upon Italy by the French army, 
but forgets how the example was followed by Ger- 
many in the case of France, how all war is nothing 
but a gigantic spoliation. Unable to comprehend 
Napoleon, he is equally unable to comprehend 
Napoleonism—a transition state from the abso- 
lutism of the past to the democracy of the future, 
and combining, as all such transitions do, much 
of the evil as well as something of the good of 
both systems. The student who has an inde- 
pendent familiarity with French history will find 
in these lectures suggestive and instructive read- 
ing, but we should not advise any one to depend 
on them for his knowledge of the present condi- 
tion or his anticipations of the future probabilities 
of France. 


The object of the author of Africa (Henry Holt 
and Co.) is to compile in one volume a history 
of explorations and adventures in that compara- 
tively unknown land from the days of Herodotus 


to those of Livingstone. ‘The book will be useful 
to two classes of readers: those who have not the 
time or inclination to read the larger works from 
which this is compiled, and those who, having | 
read the works of individual travelers—Du Chail- 
lu, Baker, Schweinfurth, Livingstone—desire, for 
the better comprehension of their reading, to get 
a comprehensive survey of the whole ground, or 
some general knowledge of the woiks of other 
explorers than those whose productions they are 
studying. We notice some serious inaccuracies 
in the book, which indicate haste or carelessness 
in the compilation. Fetichism is certainly not 
the ‘* wearing of a charm ;” and if the editor had | 
read the appendix to Ismailia, he would not have 
fallen into the blunder involved in the statement 
that Sir Samuel Baker has succeeded in putting 
down the slave-trade in the whole territory an- 
nexed by him to the Khedive’s dominions. 





We can heartily commend the title of A Ram- 
bling Story, by Mary CowprEn Ciarx (Roberts | 


Brothers). It is very rambling. He who takes 


| it up will be likely to read, or at least to glance, 


it through, and then be vexed at himself for 


| spending so much time to so little advantage. 
mental inanities which form the staple of parlor | T 


The hero rambles every where—in England, 
Wales, Switzerland, Italy—and every where 
comes across the heroine. We begin with an 
impossible adventure in some unknown woods, : 
in some unknown place, somewhere in England 
evidently, where the hero stumbles across an un- 
occupied cottage, finds a table, ‘‘ spread with a 
snow-white cloth of fine damask,” upon which 
lay fruits, coffee, delicate bread, and cakes, of 
which— But to do justice to the style of this story 
we must be allowed to quote a paragraph. ‘I 
sat down to the table as to a feast. The dainty 
wheaten bread seemed proffered by kindly looks; 
the glowing fruit suggested a fair white hand lurk: 
ing among it and helping me with lavish court- 
esy ; the coffee was cold, but its tawny juice was 
a welcome draught, as I inwardly toasted her 
who had caused me to find its refreshment await- 
ing me.” The unknown, who has stolen out of 
the cottage, is heroine to the hero; and from 
this forest scene to the adventure with the Ital- 
ian banditti, nothing is wanting, in this rambling 
story, of the necessary materials for a modern 
operetta—except the music. 

The best story on our table is The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother, by Mrs. OLIPHANT 
(Harper and Brothers). It is long, as most of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s stories are, but it does not drag, 
as some of them do, and it is novel in construe- 
tion, as most of them are not. In brief, it pos- 
sesses few of the faults and most of the excel- 
lences of that excellent story-teller, and ranks 
among the best of the productions of her fertile 
and facile pen. Valentine and his brother are 
twins, the father a man of noble blood, the moth- 
er a gypsy woman, to whom civilization is an 
irksome bondage, and who, when the twins are 
born, slips away from the servitude society im- 
poses on her, carrying the children with her. 
Conscience tardily brings her to a sense of her 
injustice, and she stealthily returns Valentine to 
the father’s care, or rather to that of his parents, 
Lord and Lady Eskside; Dick she keeps herself. 
The story follows the fortunes of the two, the same 
in birth, so w idely separated in culture. Tt is char- 
acteristically a book of pleasant characters; even 
the wild gypsy woman is not repulsively paint- 
ed.— Mistress Judith, by C. C. Fraser-TYTLer 
(Henry Holt and Co.), is a pathetic story, curious 
and original in construction, sorrowful in its end- 
ing, graphic in its pictures. Parson Ingrey and 
his house, Master and Mistress Hurst and their 
home, the village school, ‘Trotter’s end, these are 
all pictures which abide in our memory like those 
of actual and familiar scenes and personages. 
—Hope Meredith, by Exiza Tapor, and 
Blossoming of an Aloe, by Mrs. Casnet Horry 
(Harper and Brothers), are both novels of more 
than ordinary merit. The former is strong in 
characterization ; the latter is one of Mrs. Hoey’s 
best stories, and is at once interesting and natu- 
ral, except in the title, which is the only bit of 
affectation in it.—Safely Married (Harper and 
Brothers) begins where most novels end, with a 
marriage. The elfin wife, the distraught hus- 
band, the gentle Angela (well named), the maid- 


|en biographer, Miss Hammond, with the ‘“ vil- 


lain,” Edgar Ramsay, are the principal characters 
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of this story, which has two positive attractions, | this impression in the author's skillful narration, 
of themselves no mean recommendation—it is |The substructure of the story is one common to 
short and simple. In addition to this, it is dra- | both fiction and the drama of real life: it is the 
matic, and even highly wrought; and though some | story of Elfie’s finding her true soul in an expe- 
of the incidents in other hands would seem too | rience of bitter sorrow, the fruit of her own will- 








melodramatic to be natural, they do not produce | ful and wayward temper. 





SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
UR astronomical record begins with a list 
of two new members of the solar system, 
i. e., asteroids Nos. 141 and 142, discovered re- 
spectively by Paul Henry at Paris and J. Pa- 
lisa at Pola, Austria, and comets (1875) Nos. I. 
and II., discovered respectively by Holden at 
Washington and by Stephan at Marseilles, Of 
these comets the first is the famous Encke'’s com- 
et, whose motions were for a long time supposed to 
be retarded by an ethereal medium; the latter is 
the comet known as Winnecke’s, whose short pe- 
riod of revolution entitles it to special distinction. 

The continuation of the great star charts begun 
by the Paris Observatory, and generally known 
as Chacornac’s, has been undertaken by Lever- 
rier, who recently presented to the Paris Acade- 
my the first of the seventy maps that will com- 
plete the work. Astronomers will be pleased to 
learn that the donation of seven thousand dollars 
made by the banker Bischofsheim to the Paris 
Observatory for the purpose of securing a new 
meridian instrument has at length been paid into 
the hands of the maker (Eichens) as a first in- 
stallment of the full price. 

The expeditions for the observations in India 
and Siam of the total eclipse of the sun have al- 
ready arrived at their destinations, and valuable 
results are anticipated, owing to the unusually 
long duration of the totality. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety has been awarded to Professor D’ Arrest, of 
Copenhagen, for his researches among the nebulz. 

We are now in possession of accurate informa- 
tion from all the American parties for the obser- 
vation of the transit of Venus. At Pekin Pro- 
fessor Watson and Professor Young observed 
through a cloudy sky the first and second con- 
tacts, and made forty-four photographs during 
the first part of the transit. Operations were 
then interrupted by clouds until about an hour 
before the end, when the photographic work was 
resumed, and fifty more pictures taken. The 
third and fourth contacts were also observed, 
and measures of cusps taken with the double- 
image micrometer. 

The first contact was sixty-eight seconds later 
and the second contact was seventy-five seconds 
later than the computed times, while the third 
and fourth contacts were forty-three and sixty- 
five seconds earlier than the predictions. This 
indicates for the solar diameter a smaller value 
than the one used in the predictions, and agrees 
nearly with that deduced by Leverrier from. pre- 
vious transits. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hill, of the Ameri- 
can Nautical Almanac office, in his memoir on 
the transit, that the English predictions would 
be ‘considerably in error,” on account of the 
adoption of an apparent diameter for the sun 
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which was deduced from meridian observations 
only, and we may note that nearly all the En- 
glish observers have reported an error in the 
neighborhood of two minutes in their predict- 
ed times of first contact. It seems to be finally 
settled, if indeed there was any doubt about it 
previously, that different apparent diameters must 
be used for the sun in reducing meridian obser- 
vations, and for such observations as eclipses and 
transits of the inferior planets. ‘This is quite 
analogous to the fact that the moon’s diameter 
from occultations is considerably smaller than 
that derived from meridian observations. Pro- 
fessor Watson also notes certain evidences of an 
atmosphere surrounding Venus, and from his ob- 
servations at third contact obtains an approxi- 
mate value for its depth, 

The American party at Kerguelen Land, un- 
der Lieutenant-Commanders Ryan and ‘Train, 
has been only partially successful. Neither of the 
internal contacts was observed, but some photo- 
graphs were taken. ‘The English party on the 
same island observed the ingress and egress, the 
latter observation being satisfactory. All the 
English photographs were poor. ‘The day was 
generally cloudy, but enough have been secured 
to compeusate the observers for their devotion, 
as this station is peculiarly valuable. From the 
party at Chatham Island, under Assistant Edwin 
Smith, of the Coast Survey, we learn that noth- 
ing valuable in the way of observations of the 
transit could be obtained, on account of clouds. 
It must be remembered, however, that each of 
the parties has made important geographical, 
magnetic, and other determinations, and that no 
one of our expeditions will return without com- 
pleting its work of this kind, which work has a 
value quite independent of its beariig on the 
main question of the sun’s parallax. 

On the whole, the success has been marked ; 
and although only one party (Professor Wat- 
son’s) observed all the contacts, and although 
only one (Professor Peters’s) obtained a very 
complete set of photographs, yet the ensemble of 
the observations of the Americans alone would 
suffice for an extremely accurate determination 
of the parallax. 

The experience gained in these expeditions 
will be turned to good account in 1878 and in 
1882, in which years transits of Mercury and 
Venus occur, both being visible in America. 
The reports of all the parties indicate satisfac- 
tion with the apparatus provided for them; and 
in the matter of photographic arrangements the 
American outfits were particularly good, both 
theoretically and practically, and this perfection 
reflects great credit on the gentlemen who had 
these preparations in charge. ‘The highest tes- 
timonial has been offered by the Transit of 
Venus Commission to Dr. Henry Draper as an 
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acknowledgment of his great (and gratuitous) | 
services in perfecting the practical details of the | 
photographie processes—a charge for which he | 
was peculiarly fitted by his long experience in | 
such researches. 

Detailed accounts of the physical phenomena 
of the transit will not be available for some | 
time; but we note the remarkable observations 
of Janssen in Japan and De la Grye at Camp- 
bell Island, which declare Venus to have been 
seen projected against the sun’s corona while 
vet some distance from the sun’s disk. Prelim- 
inary reports indicate that Professor Watson's | 
account of the atmosphere of Venus will be cor- 
roborated by several good observers. It may 
likewise be noted that the question as to the ex- 
istence of a satellite to Venus is now finally set- 
tled in the negative. 

We desire to call the attention of astronomers 
to the ephemeris of twelve close circumpolar 
stars for 1875 published in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society for January, 
1875, by Professor Pritchard, Director of the 
Oxford Observatory. 

These are selected for the determination of 
the azimuthal error of meridian instruments, and 
their use will be a convenience to observers, and 
a step in advance in observatory work. Lever- 
rier has presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences an account of his researches on the the- 
ories of the eight principal planets, which he has 
now perfected. His tables of Saturn are nearly 
completed, and the tables of Uranus and Nep- 
tune will be constructed as soon as the theory is 
compared with observations. ‘Thus in a few 


years M. Leverrier will have presented to as- 


tronomy the theories and the tables of all the 
major planets, the whole forming a larger con- 
tribution to theoretical ‘astronomy than it is 
given to a less industrious astronomer than M. 
Leverrier to make. 

Encke’s comet was detected with the great 
refractor of the Naval Observatory on January 
26 by Professor Holden and Mr. Tuttle, and 
with the Marseilles reflector by Stephan on 
January 27. It is extremely faint, and was not 
to be seen by small instruments. ‘The theory of 
this comet, on which Encke spent so much la- 
bor, is in a surprising state of perfection, Von 
Asten’s ephemeris being in error less than 15 
seconds of are. Winnecke’s comet has also been 
successfully sought for, and observed at the Har- 
vard College Observatory. Mr. Burnham, of 
Chicago, the industrious observer of double stars, 
has given a new proof of his assiduity in the dis- 
covery of a companion to 6 Leporis, which is a 
very difficult object. Mr. Burnham’s six-inch 
equatorial bids fair to become as famous as Mr. 
Dawes’s eight-inch. 

In Physics some noteworthy papers have ap- 
peared. Among these may be mentioned Pro- 
fessor Nipher’s elaborate investigation upon the 
mechanical work done by a muscle before ex- 
haustion, the data given being more accurately 
determined than those published by him three or 
four years ago, and adopted as a basis for calen- 
lation by Professor Haughton, of Dublin.—Cor- 
nu’s description of a new measuring instrument 
for minute quantities, called a reflection lever, 
which consists of a beam like a balance beam 
standing on four points, two on the line where 








the knife edge is usually placed, the other two at 


the ends of the beam, all four being accurately in 
one plane. To the centre of the beam is attach- 
ed transversely a mirror, by means of which any 
displacement from the horizontal may be detect- 
d and measured by the reflected image of a dis- 
tant scale. The readings are made with a tele- 
scope.—Terquem’s historical note, in which he 
ealls attention to the fact that the generally re- 
ceived notion that Faraday was the first to lique- 
fy the gases is incorrect, since Guyton de Mor- 
veau in 1799 liquefied ammonia gas in a bath 
of calcium chloride and snow.—Lubarsch’s pa- 
per on fluorescence, in which he concludes from 
his investigations (1) that for each fluorescent 
substance there are only certain rays of light 
causing fluorescence; (2) that the color of the 
fluorescent light depends on the rays of inci- 
dence, and follows Stokes’s law; and (3) that 
the most refrangible fluorescent rays produced 
by sunlight correspond to that place in the spec- 
trum where the liquid shows its maximum of 
absorption, providing its fluorescence proves a 
simple one when examined by prismatic analy- 
sis of the linear spectruam.—Riche and Bardy’s, 
upon the sources of illumination utilizable in 
photography, in which they give the results of 
their examination of eight different sources of 
light, viz., the oxyhydrogen light, the Drum- 
mond or lime light, zinc burning in oxygen, 
Magnesium in air, a current of nitric oxide gas 
burning in a globe of carbon disulphide vapor, a 
jet of nitric oxide on a test tube containing car- 
bon disulphide, a jet of oxygen on the same, and 
a jet of oxygen on a test tube containing sul- 
phur. The eight lights were photographically in- 
tense in the order above mentioned, the last be- 
ing eight times as strong as the first.—Cornu’s 
valuable paper on the velocity of light, inwhich he 
gives the results of the new measurements made 
between the Paris Observatory and the tower 
of Montlhéry, twenty-three kilometers distant, 
under the direction of the council of the ob- 
servatory. As a mean of 504 experiments, he 
finds the velocity of light in vacuo to be 300,400 
kilometers, or 186,700 English miles, with a 
probable error below one-thousandth in relative 
value. This gives for the solar parallax, as 
found by the equation of light, 8.878”, and by 
the phenomena of aberration, 8.881”.—Lock- 
yer’s paper before the Royal Society upon his 
new map of the solar spectrum, the portion 
now presented being that extending from wave- 
lengths 39 to 41. It is constructed on four 
times the scale of Angstrom’s ‘‘Spectre Nor- 
male,” the number of lines being increased—over 
this, which contains but 39—to 518, of which 
416 have been actually identified, and the lar- 
gest number of these, 163, assigned to cerium. 
—Hnuggins’s note on the spectrum of Coggia’s 
comet, which presented in the spectroscope three 
distinct spectra: (1) a continuous spectrum com- 
ing from the light of the nucleus; (2) a spec- 
trum consisting of bright bands; and (3) a 
continuous spectrum accompanying the gaseous 
spectrum on the coma, and representing almost 
entirely the light of the tail. — Pole’s experi- 
mental determination of the change in the pitch 
of a note which takes place when the sounding 
body is moving: a repetition of the experiment 
of Buys-Ballot. He used for the purpose ‘lo- 
comotive whistles, and concludes that the most 
common interval by which the tone is lowered 
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when two trains pass each other is a third, either | the phosphorus, since in that case ethyl-pios- 
major or minor, corresponding to a speed for | phinic acid would appear as a decomposition 
each of between thirty-five and forty miles an | product. 


From this theoretical position the 


hour.—Tyndall’s communication to the Royal | author proceeded to prepare tri-sodium phos- 
Society on acoustic reversibility, in which he dis- | phite, which he obtained only as a thick sirup, 
cusses the curious results obtained at Villejuif | but in which the ratio of the phosphorus and 
and Montlhéry in 1822, when cannonading at | the sodium could be determined.—Terreil has 
the latter station was heard at the former, but | proposed a new method of producing pure nickel 
not the reverse, and concludes that Montlhéry | salts on a commercial scale without the employ- 
must have been surrounded by a highly diacous- | ment of either hydrogen sulphide or ammonia, 
tic atmosphere, while Villejuif was in an atmos- | His process consists of four operations: Ist, so- 


phere acoustically opaque. He supports this 
position by ingenious experimental evidence.— 


| 


lution of the nickel in acid; 2d, precipitation 
of the copper by iron; 3d, peroxidation of the 


Mereadier’s, upon the law of the influence of the | iron, and transformation of the metals into sul- 


variation of the dimensions of a tuning-fork upon 
its vibrations, in which he shows that the num- 
ber of vibrations is independent of the breadth, 
is directly proportional to the thickness, and is 
inversely proportional to the square of the length. 
From these laws it becomes possible to calculate 
within one or two per cent. the dimensions of a 
fork necessary to give any required number of 
vibrations. —Guthrie’s curious paper upon hy- 
drates (or hydrated salts) formed at a low 
temperature, which he calls eryohydrates. He 
shows, contrary to the generally received opin- 
ion, that the minimum temperature attainable 
by mixing ice with a salt is very independent of 
the ratio of the two, and of their temperature, 
and of the state of division of the ice. 
temperature of a mixture of ice and a salt is as 
constant and precise as the melting-point of 


j 


phates; and 4th, precipitation of the iron by 
barium carbonate and crystallization of the pure 
nickel sulphate.—Godeffroy has discovered that 
cesium salts give precipitates readily with quite 
a number of metallic chlorides, thus making the 
reaction with antimonous chloride previously ob- 
served by him quite general. The reaction he 
has observed with chlorides of the following 
metals, all the precipitates being crystalline: 
iron, bismuth, zine, cadmium, mercury, copper, 
manganese, and nickel. Rubidium salts behave 


| similarly. —Wagner and Saytzeff have succeeded 
| in synthetically producing a new amyl alcohol, 


The | 


jis the sixth. 


ice, He observes that the cryohydrates of the | 
nine salts which potassium, sodium, and am- | 


monium severally form with chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine are formed at temperatures ranging 
from —28° to —11°, Thirty-five salts were ex- 


amined in this way, and it was found that the 


temperature at which the cryohydrate is formed 


is precisely that obtained by mixing the given salt | 
with ice.—Edlund’s complete paper on the na- | 


ture of electricity, in which he maintains with 
great ability the theory that electricity is identic- 


Of the eight isomeric amyl alcohols pointed out 
by theory, four are primary, three are secondary, 
and one is tertiary. Of these, again, five were 
previously known; the new one now discovered 
It is di-ethyl-carbinol, of course 
a secondary alcohol, and is produced by the ac- 
tion of zine-ethyl on ethyl formate, the reaction 
being foreseen by theory before it was realized 
as fact.—Bender has analyzed the gas given off 
by apples when they are exposed to the air in a 
finely divided state, ‘The experiment was made 
on gas prepared by heating the apples, cut in 
small pieces, in a flask filled with water from 
which the air had been previously expelled by 


| boiling. At 60° gas bubbles appeared, and be- 


al with the luminiferous ether, and in which he | 


deduces most, if not all, electrical phenomena 
from this supposition.—And Mixter’s note, call- 
ing attention to the remarkable increase in length 
of the spark of the Holtz machine by placing a 
minute gas jet between the balls affording the 
sparks, 
less than ten inches became more than twelve, 
a brass ball having only a trifling influence of 
the same sort. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the large Gramme magneto-electric ma- 
chine recently received from Paris by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and 
which gives very remarkable results when used 
for producing the electric light. 

The Chemistry of the month has been active, 
as is usual during the winter. Michaelis and 


came rapid at 100°. Four apples yielded about 
100 cubic centimeters of gas, composed in the 
first experiment of 40.20 per cent. of carbonic 


,acid, 0.43 per cent. of oxygen, and 59.37 per 


cent. of nitrogen. In subsequent trials more 
care was taken to exclude the air, and the gas 


| collected consisted of 31.07 per cent. of carbonic 


In this way the spark which before was | 


acid and 68.93 per cent. of nitrogen. The au- 
thor thinks the carbonic Acid the result of a con- 
tinuous fermentation going on within the mass. 
—Kreusler has negatived the assertion of Raoult 
that pure cane sugar in aqueous solution, without 


| the presence of air or ferments, but solely by the 


Wagner have shown that while two bodies hav- | 


ing the empirical constitution of ethyl sulphite 
are known, yet only one of these is the true sul- 
phurous ether, as proved by its mode of prep- 
aration. In this latter compound the ethyl 
groups are both united to the thionyl by oxygen, 
and hence the sulphur in the radical must be a 
tetrad. Zimmermann has made a similar re- 


clusion that phosphorous acid is a trihydroxyl 
derivative of phosphorus, and that in the ether 
neither of the ethyl groups is directly united to 


action of light, became inverted and yielded 
glucose. Solutions of various strengths were 
sealed up in vacuo and were exposed to direct 
sunlight whenever possible for eleven months. 
Not a trace of glucose could be detected. In 
presence of air, however, some glucose is formed ; 
and to this fact the author attributes the results 
obtained by Raoult.—Vogel has continued his 
researches on the effect of coloring matters on 
the sensitiveness of collodion to the various rays 
of the spectrum, and now concludes that the ac- 
tion of the coloring matter may be quite differ- 


| ent, according to the nature of the silver salt em- 
search on ethyl phosphite, and comes to the con- | 





ployed. Naphthalin red, used with silver bromide 
and silver chloride, gives both increased sensitive- 
ness to yellow rays ; while fuchsin acts very dif- 
ferently, being with silver bromide in complete 
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accordance with its absorption spectruam—which 
is similar to that of naphthalin red—but giving 
to silver chloride but little increased delicacy for 
yellow rays, but much for the violet ones, ‘The 
same fact he has observed to be true of certain 
colorless bodies ; morphine, for example, increas- 
ing the delicacy of silver iodo-bromide not only 
for the blue and violet, but also for the green, 
while silver bromide is completely unaffected by 
it. Hence, to produce the effect he at first de- 
scribed, three things are necessary: Ist, the col- 
oring matter must optically absorb the identical 
color which the collodion is to be made sensitive 
to; 2d, it must unite with any free bromine or 
iodine; and 3d, it must not decompose silver 
nitrate, since in that case it would injure the 
preparation of the plates. The so-called night- 
blue, for example, possesses the first and third 
conditions, but fails on the second. It has no ac- 
tion, therefore, on the sensitiveness to light of 
different colors of silver salts. —Hofmann has ex- 
amined a new red coloring matter, brought into 
commerce within a few months under the name 
of eosin. It has an exceedingly rich tint, recall- 
ing that of rosaniline, but inclining more to a gar- 
net red. In mass it is a brown powder with a 
greenish metallic lustre. Upon investigation it 
proved to be a bromine-derivative of one of the re- 
markably fluorescent bodies discovered by Bae- 
yer, and called fluorescein, obtained by the action 
of phthalic oxide upon resorcin. Its composi- 


tion proved it to be a phthalein of dibromresor- 
cin, and this was confirmed by its successful syn- 
thesis, by the action of bromine on fluorescein. — 
The crude acids of the native petroleum of Wal- 
lachia have been examined by Hell and Medin- 


ger. Thesecond run of the still yields to caustic 
soda an acid which, after solution in water and 
treatment with sulphuric acid, collects as an oil 
on the surface, and is called ‘* mineral oil” by the 
workmen. ‘This is a mixture of several acids, 
probably homologous, but their separation is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. An ethyl-ether of one was 
finally obtained, whose saponification yielded 
the acid as a colorless liquid of specific gravity 
0.982. It is a weak acid, its sodium and po- 
tassium salts being of the consistency of soft soap. 
It is a fatty acid, but does not belong to either 
of the three series of fatty acids now known.— 
Carey Lea has published a valuable modification 
of the usual iron test for hydrocyanic acid. Ifa 
little uranic acetate be added to a solution of a 
ferrous salt, there is thrown down in presence 
of a soluble cyanide a purple precipitate. One 
five-thousandth of a grain of hydrocyanic acid 
gives, when thus treated, a perfectly distinct re- 
action. He also recommends the use of am- 
monio-ferric citrate, in connection with ferrous 
salts, in the Prussian-blue test. In this way 
one two-thousandth of a grain of potassic cy- 
anide may be detected, a delicacy far greater 
than has been claimed for this test.—Gautier 
has effected an important synthesis likely to 
prove of practical value. He has succeeded in 
uniting two molecules of dextrose by abstracting 
from them a molecule of water, thus forming a 
substance having the composition of the com- 
pound sugars. ‘The result was accomplished by 
the action of hydrochloric acid gas on the dex- 
trose dissolved in absolute alcohol. A substance 
was obtained which was more analogous to gum 
and dextrin than to sugar in appearance and 





taste, but which yielded again a simple sugar on 
heating, though this appeared not to be dextrose 
again, but to be analogous to, if not identical 
with, inosite. 

Mineralogy.—A new mineral, as yet imper- 
fectly described, has been found at the Clara 
mine in the Black Forest, and hence termed 
clarite. Its constituents are copper, antimony, 
arsenic, and sulphur, or the same as for tetra- 
hedrite, from which it differs, however, in crys- 
talline form. 

The active mineralogist of Saxony, August 
Frenzel, has described another new species un- 
der the name of wapplerite. It is a hydrous ar- 
seniate of lime, containing some magnesia, and is 
closely related to pharmacolite. It oceurs in 
crusts, but also in crystals with monoclinic hab- 
it. Its locality is Joachimsthal, in Saxony. 

According to Knop, koppite is a new miner- 
al standing near pyrochlore, although its char- 
acter seems somewhat doubtful. It is found in 
a granular limestone near Schelingen, Kaiser- 
stuhlgebirge, in Baden. It looks much like py- 
rochlore, but seems to differ from it most in the 
absence of fluorine, as also of thoric and titanic 
acids. 

Ethnology.—The Alaska Commercial Compa- 
ny has presented to the National Museum at 
Washington eight mummies from a cave in the 
Aleutian Islands. They resemble very much in 
form those from Peru, being doubled up with the 
knees close to the chin, and wrapped in skins. 
They were formerly hung up in the cave, like 
hams in a smoke-house; but the loops decaying, 
they were all found lying on the floor. The pa- 
triarch, in addition to his skin wrapping, is in a 
wooden frame resembling a hay-rack in a stable, 
and has a hoop like a cheese-box around the 
bottom of his frame. One of the small children 
has a little frame somewhat like that of the pa- 
triarch. 

A communication made by Dr. Pruniéres (de 
Marvejols) before the meeting of the French As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Lille, treated of the curious artificial perfora- 
tions common among the neolithic skulls of the 
Lozére. ‘These perforations vary, in the pieces 
exhibited, from an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in diameter. Near the perforated skulls were 
found rings of cranial bone, which seemed to 
be designed as amulets. ‘These were evidently 
worked with flint tools. The men of the pol- 
ished stone age practiced trepanning ; for if some 
of the skulls appear to have been perforated aft- 
er death, others were treated during life, and 
the patients had lived for years afterward. One 
skull presented three perforations made near each 
other upon a line fore and aft. ‘There is no 
distinction of age, the excisions occurring upon 
infants as well as upon adults. ‘The motive of 
this strange custom was either medical or super- 
stitious. They probably attributed disease to 
supernatural agencies. ‘The evil spirit escaped 
through the opening made by the sorcerer, who 
wrapped the operation in a shroud of mystery by 
preserving the detached piece as a precious relic. 
From the appearance of these facts reported by 
the learned archzologist of Lozére, he said that 
a new light had been shed upon the intellectual 
state of man in the polished stone age. It ex- 
plained his religious conceptions, and confirmed 
the discovery of the figure of a goddess in the 
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caverns of Baye (Marne). M. Broca remarked 
that perforated skulls were also found at the last- 
named station. Among the skulls dug up by 
General Faidherbe were found two.in the same 
condition. Dr, Chil, from the Canary Islands, 
said that perforated skulls had been found in 
the ancient burial-places of his country. | Notice 


of Lorde, upon which M. Hamy and M. Chap- 
lain-Dupare gave some interesting details. A 
similarly perforated or trepanned skull was found 
by Mr. E. G. Squier among some ancient Peru- 
vian crania collected by him. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., has read a pa- 
per before the Society of Biblical Archeology of 
London on ‘* Human Sacrifices among the Baby- 
lonians.”” The evidences of this awful rite ‘‘ are 
found in two Accadian tablets, one of which de- 
clares the immolation to have a vicarious effica- 
cy, especially in the case of children when offer- 
ed as atonements for the sins of their parents.” 
The Palestine Exploration Fund report the most 
cheering progress in their work, especially as to 


the identitication of new sites and the examina-| rapid to-and-fro motion. 


tion of former investigations. 





equaled in size by the corpuscles of any British 
animals of the class. And this fact, independ- 
ently of its physiological interest, may prove im- 
portant in medico-legal inquiries, since by it 
alone, as Dr. Joseph G. Richardson states (and 
as we have already noticed in this journal), he 


, has correctly distinguished dried stains of hu- 
was also called to an example from the grotto | 





| 


man blood from those of the ox and sheep. M. 
Onimus, in a recent communication to the So- 
ciété de Biologie of Paris, states that by electri- 
fying the eggs of the frog the development of 
those which are in connection with the negative 
pole will be accelerated, while the hatching of 
those in connection with the positive pole will 
be either retarded or stopped. In an abstract 
of a paper by Dr. Hollis on ‘‘ What is a Bacte- 
rium?” in the January number of the Monthly 
Microscopical Journal, the limitations we should 
place on the term Bacteria are summed up: 
1, They strictly form part of the vegetable king- 
dom. 2. The name ought to be restricted to 
those minute rod-like hyaline bodies, B. termo 
and B. lineolata of Cohn, with a more or less 
3. We must always 
associate the presence of true Bacteria (especial- 


Microscopy.—P rofessor Leidy has recently call- | ly the B. termo) with putrefactive or analogous 


ed attention to the parasite that lives in the pro- 
boscis of the house fly, a thread-worm—Filaria 
muscee—first discovered by the well-known natu- 
ralist Mr. H. J. Carter in the house fly of India. 
Dr. Leidy found it in numbers from one to three 
in about one fly in five. Dr. Diesing has referred 
the parasite to a new genus, with the name Ha- 
bronema musce. ‘The singular position in which 
the worm lives suggests that there are many un- 
suspected places we may have to search in to 
find the parents or offspring of our own parasites. 
In a communication to the French Academy in 
November last, M. Duval, calling attention to a 
former paper in the Journal de l' Anatomie, Sep- 
tember, 1874, states that he has found a means 
of explaining both the doctrines of the pansperm- 
ists and the heterogenists. The explanation lies 
simply in the statement that he has discovered 
that the various so-called minute organisms (such 
as ferments) are simply one and the same organ- 
ism, which has the power of becoming different- 
ly developed. He asserts that he has proved by 
experiment that the transformation of yeasts is 
possible, and that the specificity of action of dif- 
ferent ferments is a purely relative phenomenon, 
dependent rather upon the composition or the 
state of the media than upon the proper consti- 
tution of these same organisms. 


A paper of some interest on the spheraphides | 


in plants appears in the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal for December, 1874. The author states 
that in Urtica dioica, U. urens, and Parietaria 
diffusa the leaf blades are studded with sphe- 
raphides about <}5 of an inch in diameter, com- 
posed mainly of carbonate of lime ; smaller forms, 
with projecting crystalline points, and composed 
of oxalate of lime, occur in the fibro-vascular 
bundles of the leaf; the same two kinds abound 
in the leaf and pith of Humulus lupulus. 

In a paper read at a late meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Professor Gulliver stated that 
in the mammalia, the largest red corpuscles of 
the blood are those of the two elephants, the two- 
toed sloth, and the walrus. In the human sub- 
ject the corpuscles are exceeded in size by those 
of only eight or nine exotic mammalia, and not 





changes in organic liquids. In a paper read be- 
fore the Royal Society, November 26, 1874, by Pro. 
fessor C. Wyville Thompson, the origin of the cal- 
careous formation known as ‘ globigerina ooze” 
is attributed to surface organisms, as advocated 
by the late Professor Baily, of West Point, and 
others ; and in partial proof that all the organisms 
entering into its composition are dead, the state- 
ment was made that ‘‘there are never spines 
on the globigerinz from the bottom, even in the 
shallowest water.” ‘This is a mistake, as the 
spinous globigerinse were quite abundant in the 
soundings from the Gulf of Campeche made dur- 
ing the summer of 1874, during the cruise of 
the United States steam-ship Fortune, from depths 
of between 64 and 210 fathoms. It is a remark- 
able fact that all of the original articles of the 
last (January, 1875) number of the Monthly Mi- 
croscopical Journal, of London, are contributed 
from the United States, and in the same number 
we find the proceedings of the new Memphis Mi- 
croscopical Society. ‘lhe perfection of objectives 
is yet far from being attained, as we now have Mr. 
Toller, with his new system #5, surpassing the 
best work hitherto even with his A, ; and Messrs. 
Powell and Leland at a recent soirée of the Roy- 
al Microscopical Society exhibited a 3 and } on 
a new formula, the first resolving Amphipleura 
pellucida, and the other showing Pleurosigma 
angulatum X 4000, under the most difficult test 
of direct light, in a remarkably magnificent man- 
ner, the heads standing out like minute spheres. 
At the same meeting Messrs. Beck exhibited a 
large microscope in solid silver, fitted with every 
conceivable piece of apparatus, allin silver. This 
luxurious work of art, intended for an American 
microscopist, cost some £500. 

Zoology.—In a memoir on the geographical 
distribution of insects in New Hampshire, Mr. 
Scudder refers to the striking variety in its ani- 
mal life, owing to the alpine peaks of the White 
Mountains. ‘‘Its northern and southern por- 
tions belong to distinct continental faunas ; above 
the forest growth of its colder region rise some 
of the highest elevations east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and these bleak altitudes support a vegeta- 
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tion and an assemblage of animals intimately re- 
sembling those of Labrador and Greenland, while 
sixty miles to the south flourish animals charac- | 
teristic of sub-tropical climes.” Representatives 
of four faunas—the Alleghanian, Canadian, and 
a sub-alpine and alpine—are found within the 
State limits. A map showing the distribution 
of the two first-named faunas, and another of 
the alpine and sub-alpine districts of the White 
Mountains, accompany the paper, which is ex- 
tracted from the first volume of the final report | 
on the geology of New Hampshire. 

The anatomy of the common mussel (Mytilus 
edulis) has been re-examined by M. Sabbatier, 
of France, while the development of the cuttle- 
fishes has been studied with great thoroughness 
by M. Ussow, a Russian naturalist. He has ex- 
amined the structure of the female sexual or- | 
gans of several species of cephalopods, together | 
with the mode of formation of the ova, and in | 
four species traced the embryonal development 
from the fecundation of the egg up to the com- 
plete development of the young. 

Although the anatomy of the earth-worm has | 
been studied with great minuteness by Claparéde, 
new discoveries regarding the circulation of the | 
blood and the nervous and generative systems in 
some forms have been made by M. Perrier. 

‘The metamorphoses of the itch mite and other 
acarians have been studied by M. Mégnin, and 
for his results the author received a prize offered 
by the French Academy. 

‘The mode of development of the newt, frog, | 
slow-worm, and lizard, as well as the snakes, 
has been studied by Mr. Tomes, and an abstract 


of his conclusions read at a late meeting of the 


Royal Society of London. 

‘The new year begins in Ornithology with a | 
bulky octavo volume by Dr. E, Coues, entitled 
Birds of the Northwest: a Hand-Book of the 
Ornithology of the Region drained by the Mis- 
sourt River and its Tributaries. It is one of | 
the miscellaneous publications of Hayden’s Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories. It consists of 
detailed tables of the synonymy, with quite full 
remarks on the history of each species. It also 
contains a monograph of the North American | 
Laride (gulls), and of the North American Co- 
lymbide and Podicipida, i. e., the loons and other | 
diving birds. 

A new scheme of the arrangement of the mam- | 
malia has been brought forward by Alfonse Milne- | 
Edwards. 

In a recent prize work on the fauna of the | 
southern regions of the globe by M. Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards, illustrated by one hundred and 
seventy-five plates, the author discusses in one 
part the animals of the antarctic regions. He 
examines the value of the characters on which 
ornithologists have based specific differences, 
and shows that some pretended species should 
be regarded as only local races or even individ- 
ual varieties. Le does not adopt the hypothesis | 
that the diversity of zoological types is due to 
the influence of surrounding conditions, though | 
he acknowledges that animals may gradually ac- | 
quire differential characters which they may 
transmit to their descendants, thus constituting 
fixed secondary species incapable of breeding 
together, ‘The work gained the Bordin prize | 
of 3000 franes. M. Harting, of Utrecht, has | 
gained a prize of 2000 francs for his researches | 
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| Pouchet, 


| tions have 


| cows, 


| ince of Tarapacd, in Southern Peru, appear, from 
| the inspectors’ report to the Peruvian govern- 
;Mment, to contain guano not only in immense 
| quantities, but also of remarkably good quality. 


| of the best samples averaged 9. 


in synthetic morphology on the artificial pro- 
duction of some organic calcareous formations, 
M. Marey has received a prize of 10,000 franes 
for his works on the circulation of the blood, 
animal mechanics, and other subjects. MM. 
Perrier, and Samson and Deshayes 
have also received prizes from the French Acad- 
emy for zoological and physiological works. In 


| this way the French people honor their scientific 


men, and encourage original research. 
Agriculture and Rural Economy.—A very en- 


| couraging indication of the progress of agricul- 


tural science is to be found in the establishment 
of new experiment stations, of which several are 
lately announced. In Belgium the ‘ Associa- 


| tion pour le Fondation de Stations Agricoles,” a 
| society of agriculturists and others, was, some 


time since, successful in establishing a station in 
connection with the agricultural school at Gem- 
bloux. ‘The same society has decided to found 
another station at Gand. For the support of 
this, as of the ene at Gembloux, large appropria- 
been made by the government. 

The association of manufacturers of alcoholic 


| spirits in Germany have organized an experi- 


ment station at Berlin for scientific investiga- 
tions relating to their branch of industry, Some- 
what over 3000 thalers (about $2200 gold) have 
been pledged for the purpose, of which 1100 
thalers is the sum of the first of a series of anaual 
subscriptions. 

The beer-brewing interest is also laboring to 
secure the aid of science, and a station for the 


| purpose is already in operation in connection 


with the agricultural school at Weihenstephan, 
in Bavaria. Investigations of ‘water, barley, 
malt, hops, and other materials, as well as of in- 
struments used in beer-making, the carrying out 
of theoretical studies, and the giving of advice 
useful in this branch of manufacture, are to con- 
stitute the labor of the station. 

Among the most valuable of later investiga- 
tions are those on the nutrition of animals, 
During the past fifteen years some hundreds of 
feeding experiments have been made with oxen, 
sheep, goats, horses, swine, and other ani- 
mals, Among the questions investigated have 
| been the effect of fodder upon milk production, 
|the digestibility of various food materials, and 
the functions of the ingredients of the food, such 
as albuminoids, carbo- hydrates, and fats, in the 
formation of flesh and fat, and in the production 
| of animal heat and muscular force. 

The lately opened guano deposits in the prov- 


One sample contained 12.15 per cent. soluble 


| phosphoric acid, 14.67 total phosphoric acid, 


Fourteen 
52 soluble phos- 
phorie acid, 15.31 total phosphoric acid, and 
10.82 actual ammonia. 

In the department of Engineering it is of in- 
terest in our monthly sammary to record the 
fact that the fortunes of the East River Bridge, 
New York, have been transferred into other 
hands. ‘The new Board of Directors has al- 
ready had several meetings, at which questions 
of future policy and the prospects of the enter- 
| prise were fully discussed. ‘The indications for 


and 15.67 per cent. actual ammonia. 
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the speedy completion of the work were proba- 
bly never more favorable than at the present 
time. It was declared that prices have so ma- 
terially declined that the iron and trestle work 
will cost less than fifty per cent. of the original 
estimates, while in addition to this the severity 
of the present winter, by blocking the river with 
ice and seriously impeding its ferriage, has influ- 
enced a very general public opinion in its favor. 
Some $5,000,000 have already been expended 
upon it, and the completion of the work will re- 
quire vet $8,000,000. The recent suggestion 
of the importance of a permanent bridge across 
the Niagara River at Lewiston, New York— 
which, by-the-way, will have to be effected in 
the face of great natural difficulties—has called 
forth a proposition from Messrs. Clarke, Reeves, 
and Co. to undertake the work as soon as a 
proper company shall be formed for that pur- 
pose. Their proposition looks to the building 
of a single-span bridge, with a span of 600 feet. 
The structure is designed for a double-track 
railway 120 feet above the level of the river, 
and for a carriage-way beneath this road_a dis- 
tance of 75 feet. ‘The estimated cost is $800,000. 
The construction of a canal from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi River has of late been strongly 
advocated. Its supporters urge in its behalf that 
it would greatly lessen the cost of conveying the 
produce of the Upper Mississippi Valley to the 
sea-board, declaring, moreover, that oné-half the 
present cost of transportation is incurred in send- 
ing it by rail across the narrow belt of land be- 
tween the river and the lake. 

In Technology we note that the stated annual 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation was held in Philadelphia on the 11th of 
February last, under the presidency of Mr. Sam- 
uel J. Reeves. The most important feature of 
the meeting was the presentation of the report 
of the secretary, Mr. James M. Swank, which, 
as usual, contained a very thorough review of 
the condition of the iron trade, and much valua- 
ble statistical matter. From this report we pre- 
sent the following abstracts as bearing upon the 
present state of our iron industries : 

Of 696 completed furnace stacks in the coun- 
try, 472 had reported to the association up to the 
10th of last February their condition on the Ist 
of January last. Of these 472 stacks 260 were 
then in blast, and 212 were out of blast. In ad- 
dition to these 212 out of blast, 37 of the 260 
then in blast were announced to be blown out 
in January. This would give on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary 249 furnaces out of blast, 223 in blast, and 
224 to be heard from. Of these non-reporting 
furnaces it is safe to assume that one-half were 
out of blast on the Ist of February. Fully one- 
half of all the furnaces in the country were there- 
fore out of blast on the Ist of February—a de- 
gree of depression not previously reached since 
the beginning of the panic. 

Our total product of rails in 1874 is estimated 
at 450,000 net tons; importation, 100,000 tons. 

The production of Bessemer steel in the United 
States since 1867 is given as follows: 


Years. Tons. | Years, Tons. 
oo eee 45,000 
« B08 | 18TS .. dbicic ives 110,500 


19,000 | 1873 ............ 157,000 
40,000 | 1974 (estimated) .175,000 


There are eight Bessemer steel and steel-rail 





establishments in this country which are now in 
operation, and two others are being built. 

Returns of the production of pig-iron in the 
United States in 1874 indicate that it aggregated 
about 1,900,000 tons net, or about two-thirds of 
the product of the years 1873 and 1872. Of this 
amount Pennsylvania, with 262 stacks, makes 
nearly one-half. 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. George Woods, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the well-known or- 
gan-maker, described his new process for drying 
lumber and other materials in a natural and 
rapid manner. ‘The usual method has been to 
force a current of air through a room heated to 
about 150° F. ; the ventilation in this must nec- 
essarily be imperfect, and the drying unequal, as 
currents will inevitably be established, causing 
some portions to dry before others, and a con- 
sequent shrinkage and springing of the wood ; 
the surface will dry first, with shrinkage, and the 
interior parts afterward, with a different shrink- 
age, causing inequalities in the wood. He ex- 
hibited several specimens of black-walnut, dried 
by the old and by his process, showing the curved 
edges and irregular surfaces in the former, and 
the perfectly straight outlines and uniformity of 
texture in the latter. In the usual drying-rooms 
the steam-pipes are carried under the lumber, 
and the air forced to pass over it. ‘Thus the 
outside is always dried first, and the internal air 
may be so damp and so soon saturated with 
moisture as not to affect the interior parts. He 
uses steam-pipes arranged in the same manner 
underneath the lumber, but the moisture which 
is driven by the heat into the room, instead of 
being carried off by the ventilating current, with 
great consequent loss of heat, is condensed by 
the cold of water constantly running in pipes 
through the chamber; the condensed moisture 
runs down the pipes into a grooved channel be- 
low, by which it flows out of the chamber. Thus 
the moisture is gradually, uniformly, and con- 
stantly withdrawn from the wood, which dries 
regularly, without strain on the outside or crack- 
ing on the inside. He saves three-quarters of 
the time required, and all his heat, which in or- 
dinary rooms passes off with the ventilation ; 
and the moisture, once out, can not get back, as 
it may in the usual processes. ‘This method is 
applicable to laundries, to the drying of cloths 
and wools in factories, and to any material, or- 
ganic or inorganic, which requires to be dried 
speedily and uniformly. He has taken 136 gal- 
lons of water in seven days from 9000 feet of 
lumber, as follows: the wood was walnut and 
cherry, mostly one and one and a half, with some 
two inches thick; on the third day after the 
steam was let on the water came away at the 
rate of a gallon in forty minutes, till, on the sev- 
enth, 136 gallons had been drawn off, and the 
water ceased running, which indicated that the 
process was completed; the lumber was found 
thoroughly dried, and was at once cut up for use. 
The process is natural and simple, being merely 
the removal of the moisture of the air by conden- 
sation, after it has been driven from the mate- 
rial by heat, the moisture being removed as fast 
as expelled, and not left to be slowly evaporated 
and in a measure re-absorbed. This practical 
invention is claimed to be of value for the follow- 





ing reasons: the great saving of time, the thor- 
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oughness and uniformity of the drying, the nat- 
uralness and simplicity of the operations, the less 
amount of heat required (none being lost by ven- | 
tilation), the absence of checking, warping, or 
splitting of the material, its indication of the 


| lishing complete alphabetical and subject-matter 
| indices of all patents issued from the office from 
| 1790 to 1873 inclusive. ‘These indices will con- 
| sist of two sets of three volumes each, and will 
be of the greatest service to the inventors of the 


point when the material is dry, and its inexpen- | country, of whom a large proportion are from 
sive character. 
‘The United States Patent-office is about pub- 


| the ranks of the engineering and mechanical 
' trades and professions, 





~ b 
Chitar’s 
POLITICAL 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of March.— | 
Cc ongr ess adjourned March 4, The House, 
February 23, rejected the Tariff and ‘Tax Bill | 
reported by the Committee of W ays and Means, | 
and adopted Mr. Dawes’s substitute, taxing whis- | 
ky ninety cents a gallon, tobacco twenty-four | 
cents a pound, cigars six dollars a thousand, in- | 
creasing the duty on sugar and molasses twenty- | 
five per cent., and restoring the duty of ten per | 
cent. on woolens, iron, and ‘steel. ‘The new bill 

was passed by the Senate March 2. 

The Civil Rights Bill was passed by the Senate | 
February 27, and signed by the President Mareh | 
1.—The House, February 27, passed the Force | 
Bill, the suspension of habeas corpus being limit- | 
ed to Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama.—The Louisiana compromise resolutions— 
recognizing the Kellogg government and recom- 
mending the restoration of seats in the Legis- 
lature to the members entitled to them—were | 
passed by the House March 1.—On the 2d the | 
House rejected a resolution to reinstate Brooks 
as Governor of Arkansas, and passed, 149 to 80, 
a resolution declaring against interference by the 
general government with the government of that 
State. 

By an amendment to the Post-office Appropri- 
ation Bill, introduced during the closing hours 
of the session, Congress voted its members the 
franking privilege until December 1, 1875, and | 
doubled the rates of postage for the people on 
transient newspapers and periodicals and parcels 
of merchandise. 

The Senate bill for the admission of Colorado 
as a State was passed by the House March 3. 

The Senate of the Forty-fourth Congress met | 
in extra session March 5. Action on the ad- 
mission of Pinchback as Senator from Louisiana 
was postponed.—Godlove 8, Orth was confirm- 
ed as minister to Austria, and Horace Maynard 
as minister to ‘Turkey.—The new treaty with 
Belgium was ratified March 10. ‘The Hawaiian 
treaty was ratified March 18. 

Congress having failed to make any appropri- 
ation to carry out civil service reform, President 
Grant has abandoned the system. 

The New Hampshire State election, March 9, 
was so close that it will have to be decided by the 
State Legislature, in which the Republicans have 
a majority, 

The French Assembly, February 24, by a vote 
of 448 to 241, passed the bill for the organiza- 
tion of the Senate. ‘The Senators are to be elect- 
ed by colleges composed of Deputies of the As- 
sembly, Councilors-General, Councilors of Ar- 
rondissements, and delegates from municipalities. 
Senators representing departments and colonies 





| by the Assembly are irremovable. 


Wistorical Rerard, 


| are to sit nine years, one-third of their number 


being elected every three years. ‘Those chosen 
On the 25th 
the Public Powers Bill was passed, the clause im- 
plying a recognition of the republic being adopt- 
ed by a vote of 433 to 262. 

M. Buffet, March 1, was elected President of 
the French Assembly. 

The new French cabinet is announced as fol- 
lows: M. Buffet, Minister of the Interior; M. 
Dufaure, Minister of Justice; M. Leon Say, 
Minister of Finance; M. Wallon, Minister of 
Public Instruction; Vicomte de Meaux, of the 
Right, Minister of Agriculture; Due Decazes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; General De Cissey, 
Minister of War; Admiral De Montaignac, Min- 
ister of the Marine; M. Caillaux, Minister of 
Public Works. The Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
succeeds M. Buffet as President of the Assembly. 

John Mitchel was re-elected to Parliament 
from ‘Tipperary, but died March 20, soon after 
the election. 

The Convention between Spain and the United 
States for the settlement of the Virginius affair 
was signed March 5. 

A new ecclesiastical bill has been introduced 
into the Prussian Diet, receiving its first reading 
March 16. It withdraws state grants from Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, and deprives the priest of 
any share in the administration of local church 

roperty. 
eet DISASTERS. 

February 25,—The wall of an adjoining build- 
ing fell upon and broke through the roof of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New York city, while religious 
services were being held. By the falling bricks, 
and as a result of the panic which followed, five 
persons were killed and thirty wounded. 

March 4.—Telegram from London announced 
the wreck of the steamer Gothenburg on one of 
the Fourneaux Islands, in Bass’s Straits, between 
Van Diemen’s Land and Australia. Of one hun- 
dred and ten persons on board, only twenty-two 
are reported saved. 


OBITUARY. 


March 2.—In Washington, D. C., General Lo- 
renzo Thomas, U.S.A., in his seventy-second 
year. 

March 13.—In New York, William J. Hays, 
the animal painter, in his forty- fifth year. 

February 22.—In England, Sir Charles Lyell, 
the eminent geologist, aged sev enty-cight years, 

March 7.—In London, England, Sir Arthar ° 
Helps, the author of Friends in Council, aged 
fifty-nine years.—In France, Claude Louis Ma- 
thieu, an eminent astronomer, in his ninety-sec- 
ond year. 
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LLINOIS is just now in such a ferment about | 


a bishop that the following is not malapropos. 
We are indebted for it to a correspondent who 
has heretofore sent us anecdotes of the late Bish- 
op Whitehouse. During one of his sermons he 
undertook to illustrate a point by telling the con- 
gregation how he had once been lost on the prai- 
ries of Illinois, and had wandered for a long time, 
weary and almost hopeless. At last he saw a 
light, and made his way slowly toward it, shout- 
ing for help. ** Just as I thought I could go no 
farther,” said the bishop, ‘‘and was about sink- 
ing down in despair, the door of a cabin opened 
before me, and the long-looked-for ‘Sucker’ came. 
The unintentional pun brought down the house. 


One of the last as well as one of the neatest 
hits made by General Butler, just before the close 
of the last session in Congress, occurred during 
the famous ‘‘ dead-lock” fight on the Civil Rights 
Bill. The question of adjournment was under 
consideration, and General Butler had stepped 
over to Mr. Randall’s desk for a private consul- 
tation. Butler favored a Sunday session. Ran- 
dall opposed. 

‘**Bad as I am, I have some respect for God's 
day,” said the Democrat, ‘‘and I don’t think it 
proper to hold a session of Congress on that day.” | a 

**Oh, pshaw!” responded Butler, ‘‘ don’t the 
Bible say that it is lawful to pull your ox or ass 
out of a pit on the Sabbath-day? You have 
seventy-three asses on your side of this House 
that I want to get out of this ditch to-morrow, 
and I think I am engaged in a holy work.” 

** Don’t do it, Butler,” pleaded Sam. ‘‘I have 
some respect for you that I don’t want to lose. 
I expect some day to meet you in a better world.” 

** You'll be there, as you are here,” retorted 
Butler, quick as thought—‘‘ a member of the Low- 
er House.” 


Tue ‘ peertness” as well as pertness of the 
New England maiden who waiteth at table was 
nicely illustrated last winter at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. On the morning after Mr. Bret Harte 
had lectured in that place, he entered the break- 
fast-room of the hotel, and on taking a seat at 
the table was approached by a plump, fine-look- 
ing girl, who served things, and who, with a kind- 
ly smile beaming from her ruddy face, leaned 
over his shoulder and blandly inquired, ‘* Tea or 
coffee, beefsteak or pork? Was the lecture 
LARGELY attended last evening, Mr. Harte ?” 
Mr. Harte courteously replied that it was, and in 
subdued tones intimated a preference for porcine 
sustentation, and the cup that cheers, etc., etc. 
Didn't know what she was about? Well, rather. 


New 
York, lived one Miller, from whom ‘‘ Miller’s 
Corners,” near Bloomficld, took its name. He 
had been a blacksmith, and had brought along 
his tools, but designed to give his attention main- 
ly to farming. But there were so many calls 
upon his mechanical skill that, without stopping 
to build a shop, he extemporized a forge, cut 
down a tree, placed his anvil on the stump, and 
went to work. One day a man on horseback, 
with plow-irons strapped across his saddle, who 


In the early days of Ontario County, 





Drawer. 


had made his way from the south part of Can- 


|andaigua, encountered Harvey Hecock at the 


Oliver Chapin School-house Corners, and in- 
quired the way to Miller’s blacksmith shop. 
Hecock replied, ‘* You are in the shop now, but 
it is three miles to the anvil!” 


Or the many juvenile funniments that bubble 
up and seek for publicity through the types the 
following of a litthke New Hampshire girl—quite 
mature at six—is not bad. She went into a 
store where her father was lounging, and slyly 
approaching him, said, ‘‘ Papa, won't you buy 
me a new dress ?” 

** Well, I'll see; 
about it.” 

A sad look came over the little maiden’s face, 
until looking up with a smile into the paternal 
eyes, she said, ‘* Well, papa, if you do speak to 

mamma about it, touch her easy, or she may 
want it herself!” 

He bought it—for the daughter. 


I'll speak to your mother 


PLow1neG made easy is what the American 
farmer wants, and the wits of the Yankee invent- 
or have at last soared to the comfortable solution 
of the problem. It goes forth to the public as 

‘* shade attachment for plows,” and consists of 
an umbrella so fitted that the man at the plow 
is screened from the heat of the sun. ‘The legal 
and formal description, as filed at the Patent- 
office, is as follows: ‘‘ A cranked arm is secured 
in a socket by means of a set screw, and is free 
to revolve in a horizontal plane. The outer 
end of the crank is jointed, and provided with 
an adjusting brace, whereby it may be inclined 
and secured at any desired angle. <A suitable 
socket at the upper end of the arm holds the 
umbrella handle, retaining the same by a simple 
spring catch.” 


In a recent number of the Drawer we repro- 
duced a few ‘‘ Ulster stories, after the manner 
of Dean Ramsay.” Below are a few from the 
notes of M. De Ménage, a French wit who flour- 
ished two hundred and fifty years ago : 

A butcher who was on his death-bed said to 
his wife, ‘‘ If I die, Frangoise, you must marry 
our shop-boy. He is a good young man, and 
the business can not be carried on without a man 
to look after it.” 

“T have been thinking about that already,” 
said his wife. 


Wue the tower of the church of Carmes was 
struck by lightning, Father André said, ‘‘ God 
has been very merciful to these good fathers of 
Carmes in not sacrificing to His justice any thing 
else than their bell-tower; if the lightning had 
struck the kitchen, the chances are every one of 
them would have been killed !” 


A Gascon who had a quarrel with the Bishop 
of Bazas swore that he would never again pray 
within the diocese. Long afterward, in crossing 
a river in the neighborhood, he was overtaken 
by a severe hurricane. The boatman at last 
told him despairingly that nothing further could 
be done to keep the boat afloat, and that he had 
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better recommend himself to the mercy of God. 
‘** Are you sure,” said the Gascon, ‘‘ that we are 
beyond the diocese of Bazas ?” 


A sunGe in whose court was a great deal of 
noise exclaimed, ‘‘ Officers! call silence in the 
court. It is a strange thing that this noise can 
not be put a stop to. I have decided I do not 
know how many cases without having heard 
them !” 


Two rather intrusive acquaintances of M. 
G-———. determined to take him by surprise by 
going uninvited to spend a week with him. 
‘They had just arrived, and in talking of their 


journey one of them remarked to their host that | 
they had passed through some beautiful corn | 


fields on their way. ‘‘ You will see some much 
Jiner ones on your way back to-morrow,” replied 
the host. 


A FEw days since a very pretty young mar- | 
ried woman, during a dinner-table discussion on | 


Churchmanship, opened the eyes of the company 
and demolished her husband by expressing, as 
her opinion, that ‘‘the only difference between 
the ritualists and Romanists was in the fact that 
the latter burned insects.” 


AT a recent revival meeting held at Bad Axe, 
Michigan, a young gentleman concluded a fer- 
vent address by saying, ‘‘I wish to be a friend 
to the friendless, a father to the fatherless, and 
a widow to the widowless.” 


Tue following poem, from Sir Francis Wort- 


ley’s Characters and Elegies, published in 1646, 
is worthy of reproduction in the Drawer : 


Coblers are call’d Translators, 80 are we 

(And may be well call’d so), we 80 agree: 

They rip the Soale first from the upper leather, 
Then steepe, then stretch, then patch all up together. 
We rip, we steep, we stretch, and take great paines ; 
They with their fingers worke, we with our Braines. 
They trade in old shooes, as we doe in feet, 

To make the fancy and the Language meete. 

We make all smooth (as they doe), and take care, 
What is too short, to patch; too large, to pare: 
When they have done, then to the club they goe, 
And spend their gettings; doe we not doe so? 
Coblers are often poore, yet merrie blades; 
Translators rarely rich, yet cheerfull lads. 

Who thinkes he wants, he is in plenty poore; 

Give me the Coblers wealth, Ile ask no more. 


Tuer: is in Virginia a venerable, capable, but 
somewhat eccentric man, who is serving his sec- 
ond term in one of the judicial circuits of that 
State. Although a lawyer, he has dabbled in 
medicine, and is the inventor of two proprietary 
medicines. Some time ago he presented to the 
Methodist church in the town where he resides 
a fine copy of the Bible, with this inscription in 


large gilt letters: ‘‘ Presented by Judge 3 


Proprietor of *s Magic Relief and Water of 
Life.” The old gentleman said the Bible would 
furnish relief for diseases of the mind, and he 
wanted them to know where they could get their 
bodies cured. A very good and permanent card. 


WE find in a late number of the New Zealand 
Herald a touching incident in illustration of the 
great present dearth of respectable dress-making 
hands in that colony. It seems that a well-to-do 
settler near Auckland was lately attacked by an 


| illness which his medical attendant declared must 
| terminate fatally, so severe were the symptoms. 
After lying in an apparently hopeless state for 
| some days, he suddenly took a turn for the bet- 
ter, and, thanks to a strong constitution, made 
a rapid recovery. Not long after he had return- 
ed to business he was much startled, on opening 
an account presented at his 8ffice, to find him- 
| self charged with a full set of widow’s weeds of 
an elaborately complete description. A domes- 
tic explanation naturally followed, and his wife 
reminded him that he had always made it a 
special desire that the fact of their having em- 
igrated to a colony should never prevent her 
dressing as a lady. ‘‘And the dress-makers 
here, you know,” she added, ‘‘ have matters so 
entirely in their own hands that they generally 
keep you waiting for months for any thing new. 
So when I was told that you could not possibly 
recover, I ordered what I knew you would wish 
me to wear beforehand ; and now the things have 
only just come home.” 

The bill was promptly settled. Whether the 
husband was consoled for the outlay by the 
thought that his provident wife had the things 
ready by her is a question that is left open to 
conjecture. 


He was an Irishman, and took the obviously 
economical view of the subject. It was on the 
train from New York to New Haven. The con- 
ductor on reaching him said, with brevity and 
blandness, *‘ Ticket ?” 
ew Well, begorra,” answered the Irish party, “‘I 
| guess I’ve made a bit of a mishtake. I wanted to 

go to Easthampton, Massachusetts, and I have 
| bought a ticket for Easthampton, Connecticut.” 
| ‘* Why didn’t you buy the right ticket ?” said 

the conductor. 
| ** Well, I saw the two of them, but the one to 
| Easthampton, Connecticut, was the cheapest, and 

so I bought that one.” 

It was cheaper by $1 05, but y® conductor 

| squeezed it out of Patrick. 


Tue story of the ‘‘old salt” at a fishermen’s 
feast in an Ulster sea-port (told in the March 
| number of Harper), reminds me of a similar in- 
cident, mutatis mutandis—that is, ‘‘ with a little 
variation”—that happened in the even tenor of 
the way of the old Dutch landlord who ‘‘ kept 
tavern” in my native village in the good old 
times when such modern inventions as butter- 
knives, silver forks, and clean plates for each 
“course” of meats were unknown, at least in 
that corner of the world. 

One morning this worthy ‘‘ Wirth” was aroused 
from a dreamy reverie behind the bar-room stove 
by the arrival of a traveler—a rare apparition to 
his household—whose dress and manner indi- 
cated that he hailed from ‘‘dgr city.” It was 
near noon, and the stranger made known his 
wants by calling for feed for his horse and din- 
ner for himself. As the tall Dutch clock in the 
corner struck twelve he was conducted into a 
back-room which served the double purpose of 
dining-room and kitchen, and took his seat with 
the boarders—they were not called ‘‘ guests” 
then—consisting of the village school-master, the 
farrier, the store-keeper’s ‘‘ clerk,” and several 
farm hands who hired out in the neighborhood, 
and who, being ‘‘ to the manner born,” contented- 


| 
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ly ate their food of flesh, greens, and pastry offone | soa shoo ses, ‘I ain’t partikler. I don’t mind 
and the same plate in the primitive style. ‘The if I do.’ So we never had na mair to do aboot 
landlord and his two buxom daughters did duty | t’ job.” 

as waiters; the carving was performed by ‘‘ev-| I asked him if he ever had found occasion to 
ery man for himself,” with his own knife and | regret such an expeditious way of settling the 
fork. ‘The meal proceeded quietly until the first matter. He shook his head, and said : 
‘*eourse” was dispatched, when the stranger} ‘‘ Noa, Sir, niver. Shoo’s made a rare good 
astonished the n&tives by calling for a clean | wife. But shoo’s her mawgrums a’ times. But 
plate, knife, and fork preparatory to changing | what women ain’t got ’em? ‘They've all on ‘em 
his ham and egg dict for a cut of roast beef. | maggots i’ their heads or tempers. ‘Tha sees, 
They were handed to him, however, without | Sir, when a bone were took out o’t’ side o’ Adam 
remark, although not without a dumfounded | to make a wife for ’m, ’t were hot weather, an’ a 
stare from the landlord, and again things went | blew-bottle settled on t’ rib. When shoo’s i’ her 
along as usual, until the stranger, having dis- | tantrums, ses I to her, ‘Ma dear,’ ses I, ‘I wish 
posed of the substantials, and feeling inclined to | thy great-great-grand-ancestress hed chanced to 
finish off with a slice of pie, called for another | be made i’ winter.’” 

clean plate with knife and fork accompaniments. | When he was married he took his wife a trip 
‘This was more than the saturnine landlord, with | to Bolton, and spent a week on his honey-moon 
his home-bred notions, could stand. He rushed | tour, As soon as he was returned home the 
up to the stranger, leaned over his shoulder, and | first thing he did was to put his wife into the 
looking him—not square, but sideways—in the | scales and weigh her. ‘Then the butcher took 
face, said, | out his account-book and divided the expenses 





**T likes to aks you yust one queshn.” | of the marriage and wedding tour by the weight 
“Well, what is it?” was the somewhat sur- | of the wife. 
prised response of the stranger. ‘* Eh, lass!” said he, ‘‘thou’st cost me four- 
** Vy, I vants to know uf you got barditions | teenpence-ha’-penny a pound. ‘Thou’st the dear- 
in your pelly ?” | est piece o’ meat that iver I bought.” 
He was going to York with his son, a boy of 
Tuts is not so bad: eighteen. He took a ticket for himself and a 


The Board of Health of Washington wanted | half one for the boy. When the train drew near 
its pay raised. It appeared before the House | to York the ticket collector came round, and ex- 
Committee on Appropriations during the last | claimed at this half ticket, ‘*‘ Where’s the child ?” 
session, and the reasons it offered for the pro-| ‘‘ Here,” said the butcher, pointing to the tall, 
posed increase and the principles upon which | awkward youth. 
it based its demand were about as well defined | ‘* What do you mean?” asked the indignant 
as the ideas of a young student of theology at the | ticket collector. ‘* He ain’t achild ; he’s a young 
Fairfax Seminary who was once asked what he | man !” 
proposed to do when ordained. ‘‘Do? Do?| ‘‘Ah! so he is, now,” answered the butcher, 
Damfino. Preach the Gospel, I s’pose.” ‘but that’s thy fault, not mine. I know when 
we got in at Wakefield he were nobbut a bairn ; 
SPEAKER Blaine tells this: | but tha’st been goin’ so confounded slow that 

A fellow in a Maine village went and died. | he’s growed sin’ we started !” 

They put the corpse on ice, and the funeral in| James was at one time not well off. He had 
due time assembled about him in subdued grief. | a brother, Tom, who had some money. Now 
The minister began the service, and presently | James happened to hear that his brother was 
the corpse came to himself, gave a yawn and a| very ill, and as they had not latterly been very 
little shiver, and said, in an irritable voice, ‘* Put | good friends, he was afraid lest, if Tom died, he 
some wood on that—stove.” would not leave him his money. So he imme- 

‘The funeral subsided. diately set off to his brother’s house, and on his 
arrival found him ill in bed. He went up to 
In Mr. Baring-Gould’s latest work, Yorkshire | the room in which his brother lay, and began, 
Oddities, Incidents, and Strange Events, lately ** Weel, Tommy, an’ hoo art a?” 
published in London, is the following amusing} ‘*Oah, James!” said Tom, ‘‘I's vara bad. 
paragraph, showing how a Yorkshire butcher | I think I’s boun’ to dee.” 
narrated his courtship : **Eh !” said James ; ‘‘ well, mebbe tha'lt out- 

‘It’s a queer thing, Sir, hoo things turns oot | live me, Tommy; I nobbut feels vara middlin’ 
sometimes. Noo it war a queer thing hoo I, mysen. I hain’t felt weel for a long while, an’ 
chanced to wed. I war i’ Leeds once, an’ I'd | I war just thinkin’, Tommy, o’ sendin’ to Mr. 
na mair thowts aboot marryin’ na mair’an nowt; | Smith, t’ lawyer, to mak’ me a bit o’ a will, tha 
an’ I war just goin’ doon t’ street, tha knaws, | knaws. Hast a made thy will, Tommy ?” 

Sir, when I met wi’ my wife—that’s her ‘at's my| ‘‘ Noa,” said Tom, “I hain’t; but I war 
wife noo, tha knaws, I'd kenned her afore, a| thinkin’ wi’ thee, James, o’ sendin’ for lawyer 
piece back ; soa shoo comes oop to me, an’ shoo | Smith. Noo hoo wast a thinkin’ o’ makin’ thy 
ses, ‘ Why, James, lad, is that thee?’ ‘ Ay,’ | will, James ?” 

1 ses, ‘it is awever.’ ‘Weel, James,’ ses she,| ‘* Weel, tha knaws, Tommy,” said James, 
‘what's ta doin’ wi’ thysen noo?’ ‘Why,’ I ses, | ‘‘mebbe thou an’ me hain’t lately been vara 
‘I's joost getten me a new hoose.’ Soa wi’ that partiklers; but I war thinkin’ it ever owt ta be, 
she ses, ‘Then I lay, James, if tha’s gettin’ a | ‘ Let by-gones be by-gones,’ an’ soa I was think- 
new hoose, tha'll be wantin’ a hoosekeeper.’| in’ o’ leavin’ my bit o’ brass to thee. Noo, 
Soa I ses to her, ses I, ‘Tha ma coom and be | Tommy, hoo wast a thinkin’ o’ leavin’ thy 
t’ wife if ta likes; tha mawn't be t’ hoosekeeper, | money ?” 

tha knaws, but tha ma coom an’ be t’ wife.” And| ‘*Why,” said Tommy, “as thou’st been sa 
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good as to leave thy money ta me, I think it | 
wadn't be reet if I didn’t do t’ same by thee, an’ 
leave thee my money.” 

** Weel,” said James, ‘‘I think you couldn’t 
do better ; and soa let's send for Mr. Smith to 
mak’ our wills, and I think mebbe, Tommy, 
thou'd better ha’ thy will made fust.” 

So these two men sent for the lawyer to make 
their wills. ‘Tommy's was first made, and a 
very few days after he died. His money then 
came to James, who in reality was not ill in the 
least, but had only pretended to be so. 
THE modesty of Chicago people, especially in | 
boasting of their wonderful city, is said to be 
equal if not beyond that of St. Louis or Milwau- 
kee. As illustrated by a resident of the ‘‘ Gar- | 
den City,” it was as follows: 

Before the great fire two of our city clergy— 
the Rev. Dr. H , of St. Paul’s, noted for his 
eloquence, and a brother of goodly height, of St. 
Joln’s—happened to be journeying to Philadel- 
phia one evening in the cars. ‘They sat behind 
a Chicago merchant en route home. By some 
means an acquaintance was struck up, and the 
following colloquy ensued : 

** So you live in Chicago ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Big place, big tunnel, and big- 
gest pork market in the world! Besides, we've 
got elevators, and lum—” 

“* Yes, and some fine churches ?” 

**Qn Wabash Avenue and Michigan some of 
the finest in the States.” 

‘* Eloquent preachers too, have you not?” 

“*You'd better believe it! None like them! 
People come all the way from New York and 
Brooklyn to call ’em.” 

‘*Indeed! Have you heard any New York 
preachers ?” 

‘*Well, yes. You see, I went to St. Paul's 
in the morning, and heard a short man ‘bout 
your size. I s’pose you are both preachers— 
look like it—yes! Well, of course you wasn't | 
the man.” | 

Tall man from St. John’s: ‘‘ Well, how did | 
you like Aim ?” nudging his fellow-preacher. | 

**Oh, he didn’t amount to much.” 

‘* Well, where else did you go?” 

‘*Went to St. John’s, and heard a tall fellow 
like you; but of course you wasn’t the man.” 

**‘And how did you like him ?” 

‘*Well, he was worse than t’other fellow! 
Fact is, he didn’t amount to shucks !” 

The brethren tell this joke on each other. 


New Mexico sends its contribution to the | 
Drawer : 

Rusty is the name of one of those characters | 
that are common on the frontier—uneducated, 
earnest, and maladroit. Their conversation is 
of little interest save for the quaint originality 
of some of their phrases. The following story 
is told of him. He was engaged as butcher at 
Roblero, supplying beef on contract to Fort Sel- 
den, on the Rio Grande, New Mexico. One 
day a particularly fractious steer was to be kill- 
ed. The animal was secured by a rope thrown 
over his head, the end passed through a ring in 
the floor, and held in this position by a Mexi- 
can. Rusty, arrayed in a red flannel shirt, ad- 
vanced, prepared to give the fatal blow. ‘The 
steer, seeing the red shirt, became excited, and 


plunged forward so suddenly and violently as to 
throw the Mexican down, causing him to lose 
his hold on the rope. Rusty broke for the fence, 
and the on-lookers shouted, ‘* Run, Rusty, run!” 
Rusty ran, and as he climbed the stockade the 
steer tilted full against it, and narrowly missed 
catching him. Once upon the other side, and 


gaining breath, he turned to them with a con- 
temptuous, injured air, and said, ‘‘ You fellows 
must think I am a darned fool to throw off on 
such a race as that 


” 


A Lawyer in Liberty Street, New York, sends 
to the Drawer the following literal copy of three 
bills for milk and washing recently sent to a fam- 
ily in Canada : 


Mrs H 2 months milk the 2 quart commenced on 


| the 16 of October there is ten quarts and a pint of 


odd milk, so that the ten quarts odd will make it 
even milk and 8 quarts over the odd milk and the first 
month is 4 cents and the November month is 5 cents 
a quart there was a Dollar for clothes last week back, 
there is a Dollar and three shillings this week. 

Mrs H too months milk 
the pint began on the 4th and there was a pint ada 
for a week before the pints and the odd milk all togeth- 
er makes 13 quarts and a pint And the clothes now 
and again during the too months counting this week is 
too dollars leaving one months milk for a dollar and 
a quarter and the other for a dollar and a half Clothes 
and milk in all it comes to 5 dollars and 40 cents to the 
14 of December. 

Mrs H, to months milk, 


| the first month for 8 days there was 3 pints got then 


the 2 quarts commenced again the 7 of January the 5 
pints commenced again, there was 1 quart of odd the 
to months milk comes to $6 40 you can make it up 
yourself, Clothes 1 Dollar 


ConcEeRNING pipes and such: An old silver to- 
bacco-box, said to have belonged to a Pynsent, 
who left all his estates in Somersetshire to the 
great Lord Chatham, ‘‘ from admiration of his 
talents and patriotism,” was engraved with the 
following lines under a death’s-head : 

Mens ignis, tubulus corpus, mihi vitaque fumus 

Herba penus, clavus fata, suprema cinis. 


| Which have been rendered : 


Of lordly man how humbling is the type, 

A fleeting shadow, a tobacco pipe! 

His mind the fire, his frame the tube of clay, 
His breath the smoke so idly puffed away, 
His food the herb that fills the hollow bowl. 
Death is the stopper. Ashes end the whole. 


Tue poetry of the Western editor, if not strict- 
ly first class, usually has hanging about it some- 
thing that arrests attention. In the following, 
for example, the pride and joy of one just burst 
into parenthood are told with the proper hurrah; 

Ring out, wild bells, and tame ones too— 
Ring out the lover's moon! 

Ring out the little slips and socks, 
Ring in: the bib and spoon! 

Ring out the Muse, ring in the nurse; 
Ring in the milk and water! 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Tne admirable manner and felicitous language 
in which Mr. Joseph H. Choate, as president of 
the Union League Club, welcomed the Hon. 
William E. Forster to the reception given to him 
by that body gave a fresh instance of his re- 
markable talent in that direction. And it re- 
ealls an anecdote of his distinguished kinsman, 
Rufus Choate, illustrating the readiness at rep- 
artee of that gentleman. In response to a toast 
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at a dinner given to him in Philadelphia, he gave 
the following: ‘* Pennsylvania’s two most emi- 
nent citizens— Benjamin Franklin, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Albert Gallatin, of Switzerland.” 





Atmost every thing that could be said in 
poetry has been rhymed at over and over again, 
but we have now, for the first time in the annals 
of poesy, a will, written by Mr. John Cooper Gro- 
cott, an octogenarian Liverpool solicitor recently 
deceased. Mr. Grocott was the author of An 
Index of Familiar Quotations, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, a work which has passed through several 
editions : 

A LAWYER'S WILL. 
26th January, 1835. 
This is my last Will and Testament: 
Read it according to my intent. °¢ 


My gracious God to me hath giv’n 
Store of good things that, under heav'’n, 
Are giv’n to those “that love the Lord, 
And hear and do His sacred Word:” 


I therefore give to my dear Wife 

All my Estates to keep for life, 

Real and Personal, Profits, Rents, 
Messuages, Lands, and Tenements. 

After her death I give the whole 

Unto my Children, one and all, 

To take as “Tenants in Common do,” 
Not as “Joint Tenants,” “ per mie—per tout.” 
May God Almighty bless His Word 

To all my “presents from the Lord!” 
May He His blessings on them shed 
When down in sleep they lay their head! 
I give all my “Trust Estates” in fee 

To Charlotte, my Wife and Devtsee, 

To hold to her, on Trusts, the same 

As I now hold them in my name; 

I give her power to convey the fee, 

As fully as though ’twere done by me, 
And here declare that from all ‘ charges” 
My Wife's Receipts are good dis-charges. 
And now, my Wife, my hopes I fix 

On thee, my Sole Executrix— 

My truest, Bony and to the end 

My faithful Partner, “Crown,” and Friend. 


In Witness whereof, I hereunto 
My hand and seal have set, 
In presence of those whose names below 
Subscribe and witness it. ‘ 
[t. 8.) J.C. G 
This Will was published, sealed, and signed 
By the Testator, in his right mind, 
In presence of na, who, at his request, 
Have written our names these facts sy 
J. G. D. 
J. M. 
D. E. 





From Nebraska we are furnished the following : 
Mr. P—— is proprietor of a hotel in one of 
the populous towns of Illinois. He has a little 
son, who, when about four years old, picked up 
various phrases from the boys about the stable 
and other places that were not always of the 


most moral character. One day, when he had | 


been using language quite exceptionable, his 
mother, after giving him a good shaking, said, 
**Why, Charlie, where do you expect to go when 
you die if you talk in this way ?” 

** Well, ma,” replied this young son of the 
West, ‘* I guess I'll go to my funeral.” 

After that the conversation lagged. 





NEWSPAPER men will appreciate the following 
bit of business in the advertising clerk of a Lon- 
don paper : 

Dr. Thomas Hume walked to the office of one 
of the morning newspapers, and there silently 
placed upon the counter an announcement of the 
death of some friend, together with five shillings, 


the usual charge for the insertion of such adver- 
| tisements. ‘The clerk glanced at the paper, toss- 
| ed it one side, and said, gruffly, ‘‘ Seven and six.” 

‘**T have frequently,” replied Hume, ‘‘ had oc- 

casion to publish these simple notices, and I have 
, never before been charged more than five shil- 
lings.” 

‘* Simple!” repeated the clerk, without looking 
|up; ‘he’s universally beloved and deeply regret- 
| ted! Seven and six.” 

Hume produced the additional half crown and 
laid it deliberately by the others, observing as he 
did so, with the same solemnity of tone he had 
used throughout, ‘* Congratulate yourself, Sir, 
that this is an expense which your executors 
will never be put to.” 


| 
| 
| 


ConcERNING going to law on a small matter, 
the following, from the Latin of Buchanan, may 
be regarded as sound : 


MINIMUM DE MALIS. 


Calenus owed a single pound, which yet 

With all -~ dunning I could never get. 

Tired of fair words whose falsehood I foresaw, 

I hied to Aulus, learned in the law. 

He heard my story, bade me “ Never fear, 

There was no doubt—no case could be more clear; 
He’d do the needful in the proper place, 

And give his best attention to the case.” 


And this he may have done, for it appears 
To have been his business for the last ten years, 
Though on his pains ten times ten pounds bestowed, 
Have not acquired that one Calenus owed. 


Now, fearful lest this unproductive strife 
Consume at once my fortune and my life, 
I take the only course I can senso 
And shun my debtor and my lawyer too. 
I've no more hope from promises or laws, 
And heartily renounce both debt and cause; 
But if with either rogue I’ve more to do, 
I'll surely choose my debtor of the two; 
For though I credit not the lies he tells, 
At least he gives me what the other sells, 





TuerE can be no doubt about one thing: 
when the Indiana man wishes to go to Congress, 
he let’s it be known in the plainest possible way. 
In the campaign of last fall, Mr. Levi Ferguson, 
of Pike County, in that State, announced his 
wishes and hopes in a brief circular, from which 
we quote a few lines: 


To the voters of the Second Congressional District of 

Indiana: 

Inasmuch as I differ from my friend B. F. Rawlins 
when he says that he thinks the Hon. J. D. Williams 
had best make the race for Congress alone, I hereby 
announce myself as a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress from this, the Second Indiana District. 

My reasons are: 

1st. I believe in pluck, and if no other Republican 
wants to try Uncle ‘Jeems’ (which seems to be the 
| case), I, for one, am opposed to letting the race go by 
| default. 
2d. This seems to be the year for scrnb-races, and 
| as neither myself or Williams are fit to go to Congress, 
| : want you to have a chance of two evils to choose the 
| least. 





4th. Iam better calculated to fill the office with cred- 
it to myself and honor to my district. 

Perhaps I will not have time to canvass the district, 
but remember I’m running for Congress, 

In conclusion, I want to go to Congress, and am run- 
ning to give every body a chance between two men. 
Fellow-citizens, vote for whom you ame but please 
vote for me. Yours tru 

Levi Frravson, 
of Pike County. 


Mr. Ferguson is a “‘ Granger,” and stands six 
feet six inches in his stockings, but he will not 
rise high enough to catch the Speaker's eye. 
Mr. Williams was elected. 














